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REPORT 


OF THE 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., November 21, 1901. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith the annual report of the 


‘ operations of this Department during the past fiscal year, reference 


being had to the attached reports of the several bureaus and oflices 
connected therewith for a more detailed statement as to the business 
transacted therein, respectively. 

The progress made in the dispatch of the public business has heen 
very gratifying, and notwithstanding the large increase therein during 
the year the work of the several bureaus and offices is well in hand. 
This increase in the volume of work is particularly noticeable in the 
Secretary’s Office, the General Land Office, and the Patent Office; in 
all likelihood it wil) continue to increase during the coming year rather 
than diminish, and in order to be properly and expeditiously handled 
additional clerical force must, of necessity, be provided. 

I have heretofore called attention to the labor incident to the super- 
vising of the work brought before the Secretary and his assistants, 
and the great tax on their energies involved in its consideration and 
disposition. Again adverting to the subject, 1 desire to call special 
attention to the fact that the salary now fixed by law for the First 
Assistant Secretary of this Department is not an adequate compensation 
for the exacting duties required to be performed by him; and the 
sume may be said regarding the salaries paid to the Assistant Secre- 
tary and to the chiefs of division in the Secretary’s Office. These 
should be readjusted by Congress on a more equitable basis at the 
earhest practicable date. 

The energy and ability with which the duties and obligations devolv 
ing upon the officers of the various divisions and bureaus of thi: 
Department have been discharged have been fully appreciated, and ] 
cheerfully make acknowledgment to the Assistant Secretaries, the 
Assistant Attorney-General, the heads of bureaus, the chief clerk o 
the Department, and the chiefs of division of the Secretary’s Office 
for the valuable assistance rendered by them in the disposition of th: 
public business. 
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OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


The force in this office is occupied in greater measure with the con- 
sideration of legal problems and claims arising under the laws of the 
United States relating to public lands and Indian affairs, and in lesser 
measure with the disposition of matters arising under the pension, 
patent, and other laws, the administration of which is committed to 
this Department. 

Excepting as action in some matters is withheld or suspended for 
the time being, awaiting a decision in the courts upon a test case 
involving like questions, the work of the office is practically up to 
date or current. 

One erect of bringing the work up to date has been to discourage 
and greatly to reduce the number of groundless appeals and motions 
for review in land cases, heretofore frequently presented for the pur- 
pose of obtaining delay and forcing the successful claimant to make 
some money or other concession to the unsuccessful one as a means of 
securing a withdrawal of the appeal or motion for review, and thus 
removing an obstacle to closing the contest and issuing a patent. 

While, however, the volume of work relating to pubhe lands has 
been perceptibly reduced, there has been more than a counterbalancing 
increase in the work relating to Indian affairs. The increased allot- 
ment of lands in severalty to the Indians and opening of the surplus 
lands to the operation of the public-land laws, and the taking of more 
direct control of the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes in the Indian 
Territory have brought forth many legal problems, some new and 
quite difficult, the solution of which has fallen to this office. Some of 
these questions have been carried into the courts of the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, in mandamus and injunction suits, and the 
work of representing the Department in this litigation and of sustain- 
ing the legislation of Congress, which is drawn in question, has been 
performed principally by the Assistant Attorney-General and has 
involved much time and labor. 

I can not commend too highly the able manner in which the affairs 
of this office have been administered. ° 

The matters at this time awaiting consideration and disposition are: 
One hundred and sixty-eight appeals from the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, 32 motions for review of decisions heretofore 
rendered upon such appeals, 58 miscellaneous matters largely relating 
to Indian affairs, and 7 requests for law opinions by the Assistant 
Attorney-General. 

The matters considered and disposed of during the vear are as fol- 
lows: Eleven hundred and nine decisions receiving the approval and 
signature of the Secretary of the Interior in appeals from the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office: 317 decisions receiving the 
approval and signature of the Secretary of the Interior upon motions 
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for review; 644 decisions, regulations, and orders receiving the 
approval and signature of the Secretary of the Interior in miscella- 
neous matters; 65 law opinions receiving the signature of the Assistant 
Attorney-General and the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and 1,090 decisions upon pension appeals receiving the approval and 
signature of the Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

The more important of the land decisions and opinions are included 
in volumes 30 and 38f of the ‘‘ Land Decisions,” the latter volume being 
now in course of publication. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The total Indian population of the United States, exclusive of the 
New York Indians and those in the Indian Territory embraced in 
what is generally known as the Five Civilized Tribes, 1s approximately 
178,919; they are located on 156 reservations in various sections of 
the country, containing about 55,127,000 acres. 

During the past year 8,857 allotments have been made, having an 
approximate acreage of 1,125,970.80 acres. Allotments of land in 
severalty, embracing in the aggregate 7,862,475.11 acres, have been 
made since the passage of the act of February 8, 1887 (24 Stats., 388), 
to approximately 64,853 Indians. 

The general condition among the Indians during the year has been 
fairly satisfactory. Aside from the disturbance created in the Indian 
Territory by certain full-blood Creek Indians, known as the Snake 
Band, which was easily suppressed, no serious troubles have occurred. 

Some progress toward civilization has been made, but not in such a 
degree as the efforts put forth by the Government for the betterment 
of their condition and the large expenditure of money for their com- 
fort and enlightenment would seem to justify. 

The management of the Indian service in the field and in the schools, 
while satisfactory under existing conditions, is not deemed to be th 
best for the welfare of the Indians, and different methods will here 
after he adopted. This policy, as hereinafter indicated, contemplate> 
requiring the working by Indian allottees able to do so of a fair por 
tion of lands allotted them and the contributing by their industry t« 
their own support of all not entirely disqualified by actual disability 
physical or otherwise; the discontinuance of the issue of rations t¢ 
those known and determined to be able to support themselves, and thi 
extension to the latter of every possible aid for their well-being anc 
encouragement; the inauguration of industrial training in all school 
where not now established, so that Indians of both sexes may be taugh 
the trades or industries adapted to their circumstances. 

The Indian school courses, which originally contemplated the givin: 
of a common school education, have been conducted on a plane fa 
beyond the ordinary needs of one whose every-day pursuits would i 
all probability be largely confined for a long time to the farm an 
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fretestey Of stock inisine. Phe foundation of an education usually laid 
the Common schools of the countey is all that the Government could 
tonserbly bee pected te frentish the Tndian. and therefore the course 
toll Government schools outside, as well as on reservations, will be 
comfinedd te the esseatiols af sueloan eduention, 

Phe Sis nations composing the New York Tndians number about 
BT ede deentod on eight small reservations, averegating in all 
Ssood retest the Stateat New York. fo seme of whom small sums of 
fromey nd other nee|tities are distributed under treaty stipulations. 
The ive Civ ilieed Peibes in the Indian Perritory comprise the Choe- 
low, Chickasaw, Crook. Cherokee. and Seminole Indians. Their esti- 
tiated popubition, tneluding freedmon. is S4.507, The lands in the 
VPerritory controlled by the Five Civilized Tribes have an aggregate 
nreeofapproxvtomitely Po ebb aeres, About 800,648 white people, 
nonettizens, are std to be living within the boundaries of the Five Civi- 
lized Pribes, “Pwo thousand and twenty-one allotments have been 
made tothe members of the Seminole tribe of Indians, and in the Creek 
Natton there have been recorded LO.6L7 selections for allotments. 

During the vear there were employed 1,621 Indians in the ageney 
service proper as clerks, police. harness makers, teamsters, herders, 
shoemuakers, butehers, blacksmiths, and kindred occupations to whom 
stlarios were paid aggregating $315,802, and in the Indian school serv- 
ice there were emploved 679 Indians, who worked as nurses, matrons, 
clerks, cooks, latndresses, industrial and other teachers, receiving: sala- 
ries aeerogating S247,000, 17, 


FINANCIAL, 


Arreropriations,—The aggregate appropriations on account of In- 
dian service for the fiscal vear ending June 30, L901, was $9,040,475.89. 
Of this amount, $8,873,239.24 was provided for in the Indian appro- 
priation act for the fiscal vear 1901, approved Mav 31, 1900, and 
#167 236.65 by the deficiency acts of January 4and Mareh 3, 1904, 

The amount appropriated for the fiscal vear ending June 80, 1902, 
in $0,786, 186.09, being an excess for 1902 over L9OL of B95. 710.20, 
and the items of difference between 190L and 1902 are as follows: 


Increase: 


hncidentales pens@s 2.5555. 0cs¢ 5 cee eces eed lied cows Sclawe id aban &720. 00 

Miippohteal SeMOnis.6 Gtoo8 sures declan the Gee tetas ~ 180, 846, 3! 

PAVINGHIUTOE LANG io. coe eed es fate een Seeeh tenes 1, 249, 000, OO 

Capitalization of annuities 22.0.2 ...0.0...0.2..0202222 2222 eee eee 144, 400, 00 
POA cenbeee dies weeded De ea iia ie i ie ar eee 1, 464, 966. 35 

Decrease: 

Current and contingent expenses. ....2......---2---- #106, 000, 00 

Fulfilling treaty stipulations. 2.......2..-...-.----- 286, B01, 36 

Miscellaneous support .......-.-.--.--------------- 18, 500. 00 

MisGe@llAnCOHS 232 cos pesca cube seed Sei eee doe 462, 154.79 


869, 256. 15 


INGE TNC ROASO os Soak Seek chines a eS ae hed Se islet ete Oa 695, 710. 20 
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The different objects of appropriation for the Indian service for th 
years 1901 and 1902, respectively, are shown in the following table: 


1901. 1902. 

Current and contingent expenses ............ 2.0 eee nee e ence nce c cece nccees $844, 240. 00 $738, 240. ( 
Fulfilling treaty stipulations ............cccseccescccsncenaceneecssascsones 2,512, 447.45 | 2, 229, 846. 
Miscellaneous supports, gratuities...............0 0. cc cee eee e cece ecsceceees 646, 500. 00 628, 000. ( 
Incidental: 6x Ppenses ssn 4 teas entice teh awacwes riven desde chhel Gece wees 92, 680. 00 93, 400. ( 
SUPPOTE Of SCHOGIS vc cases sets Bie oe eds ete ae HERS ha Seen dake eed 3, 083, 403.65 | 3,244, 250. ( 
MISCO ANCOUS Vsicky cox Cau Nod suruls oe ca wenn tedden eee bili wales adel ckiets 1, 185, 204.79 728, 050. ( 
Payment. for lands ..osicd es sh een seed caw k Saks oeces Sten delae Catia Lge 676,000.00 | 1, 925, 000. ( 
Capitalization Of ANNUIIOCS 2c snes fo k teeee dus eeecusewes awed de dime dete eel denne se ckauss os 154, 400. ( 

Mota ls. Leno nensses sluts seamen oaneew nda da ie Meeeeueands 9, 040, 475.89 | 9,736, 186. 

| 


Excess of 1902 over 1901, $695,710.20 
E.XPENDITURES.—The following sums were expended on account o 
the Indian service for the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1901, fror 
moneys appropriated, from trust funds, including principal and inte 
est, and from grazing moneys, in all aggregating $10,896,073.35, viz 


Current and contingent expenses .....-.-..--------- +--+ - ee eee eee $747, 997. & 
Fulfilling treaty stupulations 2.2 2.5c0.0663065 codons bee te eseees 2, 413, 090. 5 
Miscellaneous support—gratuities...............-..--.-0-- eee ee eens 644, 446. 1 
Trust fund: | 
Principal 25 si00nc4dedeede sens egee sce ,--- $392, 042. 39 
INTC PeSE t0222 2338s ous soe tee disband 1, 347, 605. 80 
1, 739, 648. 1 
Incidental expenses .... 2... 22 ce nec enc ccc ec cence ces sceces —- 80, 196. 7 
PUPPOTl OF SCNOOIS noses eeee sel decestGade el iececssutioraicae noes 3, 024, 021. § 
Miscellaneous $2232.26. 2cceed us tesciwees Re ae Ene ee See 2, 246, 672. C 
Vola sess ateeiect State hele tS se ese hotest aoe eae 10, 896, 073. 3 


IncomE.—The income of the various Indian tribes from all source 
during the year may be stated as follows: Interest on trust funds 
$1,500,862.38; treaty and agreement obligations, $2,493,249.93; gra 
tuities, $733,400; Indian moneys, proceeds of leases, labor, ete. 
$611,368.23; aggregating $5,338,880.54, as against $5,599,883.11 fo 
the previous fiscal year—a falling off of $260,952.57, of whic 
$209,398.89 is due to the expiration of treaty obligations and th 
remainder to a decrease in the proceeds of labor, leases, etc. 


EDUCATION. 


It was stated in my last annual report that ‘‘The Indian scho 
system does not contemplate giving the Indian what is known as 
‘higher education.’” While this is true in the abstract, the syste 
in vogue, especially in the nonreservation schools, and even in son 
of those upon reservations, seems to be gradually growing into o1 
that is leading up to the higher branches of education, thus unti 
ting the Indian. for home life with his tribe upon the reservati 
after his course is completed, and it is seriously questioned wheth 
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the present method is calculated to accomplish the good results hoped 
for. I doubt it very much, and for some time have been of the opin- 
ion that too much attention is paid to branches outside of those nec- 
essary to give the Indian pupil a common-school education. I am con- 
firmed in my opinion that the curriculum should be restricted to the 
common-school course, because of facts that have been brought to my 
attention by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his annual report. 

Industrial training should and will be inaugurated in both the nonres- 
ervation and reservation boarding schools, where not already established, 
to consists of carpentry, blacksmithing, harness, shoe, and wagon 
making, and such other industries or trades as males may be adapted 
to, and females ought to be trained especially in laundering, cookery, 
tailoring, dressmaking, and the arts of housekeeping, to which more 
than ordinary attention should be paid. 

With this knowledve as a foundation, the Indian youth would be 
fully as well, if not better, equipped for the battle of life than are a 
large majority of the sons and daughters of those who people the sec- 
tions where the Indians are located, and the foundation for whose edu- 
cation is laid in the district or common schools for the neighborhood, 
where eventually the Indians themselves must necessarily seek the 
knowledge that they are now getting through the munificence of the 
Government. 

If ‘‘higher education” be desired, the means to supply the same 
should be furnished by the individual effort of those who seek it, or 
by those interested in such individuals. Otherwise the Government 
might justly be charged with discriminating against those who pay the 
taxes from which is derived the funds that go to support schools for 
Indians. In other words, the time has come when the Indian must 
make an effort at self-support and for the support of those dependent 
upon him; and I know of no greater use to which a portion of his 
money may be devoted, if he desires better education for his children, 
than for himself to pay the expense thereof. The Government will 
provide the means upon which to found such ** higher education,” but 
it should not be expected or asked to do more. 

Iam of the opinion that nonreservation schools have fully served 
their purpose, and that further extension of these schools should not 
be permitted, but rather that increase in facilities for education of 
Indians should be sought in the district or common schools of the 
States and Territories adjacent to reservations, and in the establish- 
ment of more day and boarding schools upon reservations. In the 
utility and usefulness of the latter the older Indians would have object 
lessons, and be less inclined to object to permitting their children to 
attend schools. 

ScHOoLs.—The number of nonreservation schools remains the same 
as at the date of the last annual report (25), but with an increase of 676 
in the average attendance. 
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There were 88 so-called reservation boarding schools, an increase of 
7 over the previous year, with an increase in the average attendance 
of 1,222 pupils. 

There were 138 day schools in operation last year, a decrease of 9 
from the number of the previous year, with a decreased attendance 
of 248 pupils. | 

Contracts with 19 public schools for the education of Indian youths 
were in operation last year, 3 less than the year before; but the aver- 
age attendance was 131, an increase of 13 over that year. 

ATTENDANCE. = Byelisive of the Indians in New York and among 
the Five Civilized Tribes, the following are statistics for school attend- 
ance during the fiscal years 1900 and 1901: 


1 


Enrollment. Average attendance. N oe he 
Kind of school. schools, 
1900. 1901. |Increase.; 1900. 1901. |Increase.| 1901. 
Government schools: 
Nonreservation boarding.. 7,430 | ~ 7,928 498 6, 241 6,917 676 25 
Reservation boarding ..... 9, 604 10, 782 1,178 | 8, 094 . 9,316 1,222 88 
DRY seabed senes Cam cicaee ie 5, 090 4, 622 1468 3,925 3,247 1248 138 
POCA sae ob ied ees 22,124 | 23, 332 1,208 ; 17,860 19, 510 1, 650 251 
Contract schools: : | 
Boarding ...............04 P8716 \oiiaealiy! 129,876) 2,098 |....-..... 129,098 |......0008 
DAY c.cccueesc sl seees es seuss D0: seb eeeezed 130 p J. eee LS ene 
Boarding specially appro- 
priated for............... 400 3130 1270 329 3111 1218 1 
TOUR) acenec ete suet. oes 2, 806 | 130 | ° 12,676 | 2,451 311?f 12, 340 1] 
Public schools...............-- 246 257 11 118 131 13 (4) 
Mission boarding...........-.. 1, 062 3,531 2,469 946 3,120 2,174 47 
Mission day ........ ene eter 213 | 272 59 193 205 12 5 
MOAN asea wares niceritenes 1,521 4,060) 2,539: 1,257] 3,456] 2,199 52 
Aggregate.............-- 26, 451 | 27, 522 | 1,071 | 21,568 | 23,077 | 1,509 | 304 
1 Decrease. 
2 Taken up in mission schools. 
3 Hampton. 


4Nineteen public schools in which pupils are taught; not enumerated here. 


ScHOOL PLANTS, ETC.—In view of the large amounts annually ex- 
pended in the erection and. repair of school plants, which averages 
over $500,000 per annum, it was deemed to be in the interest of econ- 
omy and good business management to engage the services of experts 
to plan and supervise the construction of new buildings and water, 
sewer, heating, and lighting systems, and not, as heretofore, rely in 
too large a degree on the judgment of agents, school superintendents, 
and other officials in such matters. Therefore, in July last a super- 
visor of engineering and a supervisor of construction were employed, 
whose duty it will be to take charge of all matters pertaining to con 
struction and repair of school plants. I have no doubt that the employ 
ment of these experts will result in a more economical use of the fund: 
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appropriated for the erection and improvement of school plants, as 
well as better construction and generally more satisfaction in all mat- 
ters of detail. 

Besides the general appropriation of $240,000, appropriations for 
specified localities amounting to $419,050 have been made for use dur- 
ing the current fiscal year in the construction, purchase, lease, and 
repair of school buildings, and for sewerage, water, heating, and light- 
ing systems, and for the purchase of school sites, etc. Substantial 
improvements are now being made to many of the school plants, and 
some new buildings are under construction. 

IMPROVEMENTS TO SCHOOL PLANTS.—Improvements to school plants 
have been made during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, at the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency, Okla.; Colville Agency, Wash.; 
Fort Yuma, Ariz.; Fort Lewis, Colo.; Green Bay Agency, Wis.; 
Hoopa Valley, Cal.; Jicarilla,, N. Mex.; Klamath, Oreg.; Lac du 
Flambeau, Wis.; Leech Lake, Minn.; Ponca, Sac and Fox, and Paw 
nee, Okla.; Oneida, Wis.; San Carlos, Ariz.; Pima, Ariz.; Greenville, 
Cal.; Cass Lake, Minn., and Yankton, 8. Dak. 

The capacities of a number of schools have been increased by the 
erection of new dormitories. A new school plant has been completed 
for the Winnebago Reservation, in Nebraska, for the accommodation 
of 80 to 100 pupils, one for the Southern Ute Reservation will be ready 
by January 1, 1902, and one for the accommodation of 125 pupils for 
the Jicarillas, in New Mexico, will soon be completed. 

In addition to the foregoing improvements, a number of such have 
been specially appropriated for by Congress for nonreservation schools, 
while for other schools treaty funds have been available. 

At the Chamberlain (S. Dak.) and Carson City (Nev.) schools, shop 
buildings have been erected. Modern electric-light system, cold 
storage, and warehouse have been erected at Chilocco school, Oklahoma. 
' For Genoa school, Congress provided $25,000 for a new building 
and $5,000 for a new hospital. The new dormitory for Grand Junc- 
tion school, Colorado, for which last year $20,000 was appropriated, 
has been completed. At Haskell Institute, Kansas, the sum of $65,000 
has been expended for additional school buildings and steam plant. 
At Salem school, Oregon, provision has been made for additional 
buildings and an extension of the steam-heating and electric-lighting 
plant, for which Congress appropriated $41,000. 

The purchase of additional land for the Phoenix school, Arizona, for 
which Congress appropriated $4,800, will give needed facilities for 
extending industrial training. 

Congress for the fiscal year 1901 appropriated $75,000 for the erec- 
tion of school buildings at Riverside, Cal., and in the act for the fiscal 
year 1902 increased the amount to $150,000, and also provided $10,000 
for additional land. The buildings are now in course of construction, 


—— 
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and it is hoped that this school will be opened during the current fiscal 
year. 

Other improvements are contemplated or being made, notably at the 
Grand River school, on the Standing Rock Reservation, in North 
Dakota, where the old buildings are to be remodeled, a new school 
building erected, and a complete water and sewer system established, 
at a cost of nearly $40,000. 

Provision was made by the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1902 for the establishment of an Indian industrial school at Man- 
dan, N. Dak., ‘‘ upon lands to be donated to the Government for that 
purpose, of not less than 160 acres in extent,” and $50,000 was appro- 
priated for the erection and completion of the buildings. 

A number of sites have been offered, but no selection has so far been 
made. | 

CUTTING OFF RATIONS TO INDIANS. 

In a communication to the Executive, on November 26, 1900, on the 
subject of the issue of rations to Indians, the Department took occasion 
to invite attention to the stipulations of the treaties and agreements 
with the Great Sioux Nation, which obligate the Indians to provide 
for themselves when able to do so. 

I then said, in effect, referring to certain individual Indians who 
complained that they had not been supplied with the full ration prom- 
ised by their treaty, that a daily ration had been furnished them of 
sufficient quantity, *‘if properly cared for and used with providence, 
to amply provide for all their needs.” 

After a review of what had been done under the treaties by the 
Government for the bands to which these particular Indians belonged, 
I stated further: 

From the representations made by the writers of the communications referred to, 
it does not seem that they orthe other Indiansofthe * * * Agency areany nearer 
the goal of self-support than they were twenty-four years ago, when the treaty was 
made. Regardless of the provision in the treaty looking to the reduction in the 
ration as they become able partly, if not wholly, to sustain themselves, which they 
appear to be able to do, and notwithstanding the facts stated by the Commissioner 
that individual Indians of this band own nearly 20,000 head of cattle, and that more 
than 1,500 head were purchased from them last year, at a cost to the Government of 
more than $50,000, which cattle were afterwards issued to and eaten up by the band, 
they still claim full benefits under the treaty named. 

From the facts stated, it does seem that the time has come when individual Indians 
who are so well qualified to at least furnish a part of their own support, as some of 
these Indians seem to be, should be required to take upon themselves a portion of 


the burden of their own care. The Government has faithfully and well fulfilled its 
obligations to them, and as the treaty * * * is mutual in its provisions— 


I recommended that those who were known to be able to do so should 
be required to support themselves and families, and that no rations be 
issued to them. 

Notice was accordingly given by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs) 
to the agents of six of the Sioux agencies, and with much gratification 
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industry of stock raising. The foundation of an education usually laid 
in the common schools of the country is all that the Government could 
reasonably be expected to furnish the Indian, and therefore the course 
in all Government schools outside, as well as on reservations, will be 
contined to the essentials of such an edueation. 

The six nations composing the New York Indians number about 
5,232, and are located on eight small reservations, aggregating in all 
88,000 acres In the State of New York, to some of whom small sums of 
money and other annuities are distributed under treaty stipulations. 
The Five Civilized Tribes in the Indian Territory comprise the Choc- 
taw, Chickasaw, Creek, Cherokee, and Seminole Indians. Their esti- 
mated population, including freedmen, is 84.507. The lands in the 
Territory controlled by the Five Civilized Tribes have an aggregate 
area of approximately 19,475,614 acres. About 300,648 white people, 
noncitizens, are said to be living within the boundaries of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes. Two thousand and twenty-one allotments have been 
made to the members of the Seminole tribe of Indians, and in the Creek 
Nation there have been. recorded 10.617 selections for allotments. 

During the year there were emploved 1,621 Indians in the agency 
service proper as clerks, police, harness makers, teamsters, herders, 
shoemakers, butchers, blacksmiths, and kindred occupations to whom 
salaries were paid aggregating $315,802, and in the Indian school serv- 
ice there were employed 679 Indians, who worked as nurses, matrons, 
clerks, cooks, laundresses, industrial and other teachers, receiving sala- 
ries aggregating $247,000.17. 

FINANCIAL. 

APPROPRIATIONS. —The aggregate appropriations on account of In- 
dian service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, was $9,040,475.89. 
Of this amount, $8,873,239.24 was provided for in the Indian appro- 
priation act for the fiscal vear 1901, approved May 31, 1900, and 
$167,236.65 by the deficiency acts of January + and March 3, 1901. 

The amount appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, 
is $9,736,186.09, being an excess for 1902 over 1901 of $695,710.20, 
and the items of difference between 1901 and 1902 are as follows: 
Increase: 


Incidentalex penses: 20. 2Sncceceweosiesc coe cweneskeecsS.ewecs $720. 00 
Support of schools........2...-.2- 2. eee eee e eee eee eeeeeeeesee- 160,846. 35 
Payment ior lands <2 s200.2.2scaeesoe emcee aceaeeeecereseoseeees 1, 249, 000. 00 
Capitalization: Ol annwiies <.522.4ciecte ct Gee tiaceershec cacucils 154, 400. 00 
WOld ll esetuecedwos Sued owas Site eae thoes eee eie ce 1, 564, 966. 35 
Decrease: — 
Current and contingent expenses...-.....---.------ $106, 000. 00 
Fulfilling treaty stipulations. .....-....--...-..-.-. 286, 601. 36 
Miscellaneous support .....-.-.-..--------- eee ee eee 18, 500. 00 
Miseellaneous.22o.65 23024) focus ceased keucee 462, 154. 79 
————__ 869, 256.15 


INCE ANCICRSE Souter ses Sodas beetles se eeise vile dew oes ese es 695, 710. 20 
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The different objects of appropriation for the Indian service for the 
years 1901 and 1902, respectively, are shown in the following table: 


1901 1902 

Current and contingent expenses ........ 2... eee cee eee eee e eee e cc ceee $844, 240. 00 $738, 240. 00 
Fulfilling treaty stipulations 63.0 .0:...css0s sie seeec ices oSetaecveteececwsies c 2,512, 447.45 | 2,229, 846.09 
Miscellaneous supports, gratuities............ 2. cee eee cee cece eee nee eeee 646, 500. 00 628, 000. 00 
Tneidental-:ex PenSeS ssc beens ous aw enceein coer wed chew eee vi esas eeedeccs 92, 680. 00 93, 400. 00 
SBUPpoOrt Of schoolsc ss ee oa eeeuesi eee eR Ses use ce erey eee oes ees .-| 3,083, 403. aa | 8,244, 250.00 — 
MISCOllA NCOs soc. stot oe Cece dutnaweha Bol Geaeteeuwedsersiad aiteesontaae 1, 185, 204. 79 723, 050. 00 
PAYMENT fOr JANGS b6 vein cece coNewnisseaSeenseceveneed sipilebasuna taal ema Matas 676, 000. 00 1, 925, 000. 00 
Capitalization Of annuities :s.c..cdcves bcccnsecewe nec daoe Seeded ion asine Soeees a) SegeeseUeeaeee 154, 400. 00 

MOtAl Noe taaiedeua date ues Sede ataestacurenacesuseancossedieciel 9, 040, 475. 89 | 9, 736, 186, 09 


Excess of 1902 over 1901, $695,710.20 
EXPENDITURES.—The following sums were expended on account of 
the Indian service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, from 
moneys appropriated, froni trust funds, including principal and inter- 
est, and from grazing moneys, in all aggregating $10,896,073.35, viz: 


Current and contingent expenses ....-....---------- 22-222 e eee eee $747, 997. 87 
Fulfilling treaty stipulations .......-22...-.-.---------- 22 - eee eee eee 2, 413, 090. 50 
Miscellaneous support—gratuities....-.......-.--2------ +2 eee eee 644, 446. 16 
Trust fund: 
Prmeipal woossadeccnd tes sccscananeweccateaus ,--- $392, 042. 39 
INGCTERt. 2. Ses eeh eke ss ok oe awww eee eee 1, 347, 605. 80 
—_——————_ 1, 739, 648. 19 
Incidental expensed: <.2.5cadve sick Sonia Aedatawiiewsacewesesasedess 80, 196. 78 
SUPPOFl Of SCHOO sce 2c enki. cc meas euetiie Ot detee ee een oelstccceucas 3, 024, 021. 81 
Miscellaneous ..........-.---..----.---- teghitee taser sae hos cues 2, 246, 672. 04 
TOtah.-ecedoaes eect ie ces tetra heesecos eset sash re 10, 896, 073. 35 


IncomE.—The income of the various Indian tribes from all sources 
during the year may be stated as follows: Interest on trust funds, 
$1,500,862.38; treaty and agreement obligations, $2,493,249.93; gra- 
tuities, $733,400; Indian moneys, proceeds of leases, labor, etc., 
$611,368.23; aggregating $5,338,880.54, as against $5,599,883.11 for 
the previous fiscal year—a falling off of $260,952.57, of which 
$209,398.89 is due to the expiration of treaty obligations and the 
remainder to a decrease in the proceeds of labor, leases, etc. | 


EDUCATION. 


It was stated in my last annual report that ‘‘The Indian school 
system does not contemplate giving the Indian what is known as a 
‘higher education.’” While this is true in the abstract, the system 
in vogue, especially in the nonreservation schools, and even in some 
of those upon reservations, seems to be gradually growing into one 
that is leading Up. touk arb anches of education, thus unfit- 
ting the Indian — 2 upon the reservation 
after his coul guestioned whether 
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the present method is calculated to accomplish the good results hoped 
for. I doubt it very much, and for some time have been of the opin- 
ion that too much attention is paid to branches outside of those nec- 
essary to give the Indian pupil a common-school education. Iam con- 
firmed in my opinion that the curriculum should be restricted to the 
common-school course, because of facts that have been brought to my 
attention by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his annual report. 

Industrial training should and will be inaugurated in both the nonres- 
ervation and reservation boarding schools, where not already established, 
to consists of carpentry, blacksmithing, harness, shoe, and wagon 
making, and such other industries or trades as males may be adapted 
to, and females ought to be trained especially in laundering, cookery, 
tailoring, dressmaking, and the arts of housekeeping, to which more 
than ordinary attention should be paid. 

With this knowledge as a foundation, the Indian youth would be 
fully as well, if not better, equipped for the battle of life than are a 
large majority of the sons and daughters of those who people the sec- 
tions where the Indians are located, and the foundation for whose edu- 
cation is laid in the district or common schools for the neighborhood, 
where eventually the Indians themselves must necessarily seek the 
knowledge that they are now getting through the munificence of the 
Government. 

If ‘*higher education” be desired, the means to supply the same 
should be furnished by the individual effort of those who seck it, or 
by those interested in such individuals. Otherwise the Government 
might justly be charged with discriminating against those who pay the 
taxes from which is derived the funds that go to support schools for 
Indians. In other words, the time has come when the Indian must 
make an effort at self-support and for the support of those dependent 
upon him; and I know of no greater use to which a portion of his 
money may be devoted, if he desires better education for his children, 
than for himself to pay the expense thereof. The Government will 
provide the means upon which to found such “higher education,” but 
it should not be expected or asked to do more. 

Iam of the opinion that nonreservation schools have fully served 
their purpose, and that further extension of these schools should not 
be permitted, but rather that increase in facilities for education of 
Indians should be sought in the district or common schools of the 
States and Territories adjacent to reservations, and in the establish- 
ment of more day and boarding schools upon reservations. In the 
utilitv and usefulness of the latter the older Indians would have object 
lessons, and be less inclined to object to permitting their children to 
attend schools. 

ScHOOLS.—The number of nonreservation schools remains the same 
asat the date of the last annual report (25), but with an increase of 676 
in the average attendance. 
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There were 88 so-called reservation boarding schools, an increase of 
7 over the previous year, with an increase in the average attendance 
of 1,222 pupils. 

There were 138 day schools in operation last year, a decrease of 9 
from the number of the previous year, with a decreased attendance ~ 
of 248 pupils. | 

Contracts with 19 public schools for the education of Indian youths 
were in operation last year, 3 less than the year before; but the aver- 
age attendance was 131, an increase of 13 over that year. 

Arrenpancn.—Exclusive of the Indians in New York and amen 
the Five Civilized Tribes, the following are statistics for school attend- 
ance during the fiscal years 1900 and 1901: 


Enrollment. Average attendance. N bucer 
Kind of school. schools, 
1900. 1901. Increase.| 1900. 1901. Increase. 1901. 
Government schools: 
Nonreservation boarding... 7,430 | ~ 7,928 498 6, 241 6,917 676 | 25 
Reservation boarding ..... 9, 604 10, 782 1,178 8, 094 9,316 1222 88 
dB: ene a eee eo 5, 090 4, 622 1468 3, 925 3,200 1248 | 138 
TOUR ee tececcwetinens Seis 22,124 | 23,332 1, 208 | 17,860 19, 510 1, 650 | 251 
Contract schools: i : ; 
Boarding .................. O81 Osis eens ees 102,810). 2,098 | owneg cies 122,098 |.......... 
DGY sosseesee wracksnsetaces BOE hhc bawle seme 130 | 2, eae ae a er ae 
Boarding specially appro- 
priated for............... 400 3130 1270 329 3111 1218 1 
DOS erected it eee ea 2, 806 | 130 | 12,676 | 2,451 311T 12,340 , 1 
Public schools...........2.2s0+ M6) 257 u 118 131 13) (4) 
Mission boarding.............. 1, 062 | 3, 531 2, 169 946 3, 120 2,174 47 
Mission day ................... 213 | 272 59 193 205 12 5) 
TOtAl seca tee ced owes 1,521 | 4, 060 2, 939 1, 257 3, 456 2,199 32 
Aggregate..........-..-- 26, 451 | 27,522; 1,071! 21,568} 23,077 1,509 | 304 
1 Decrease. 
2 Taken up in mission schools. 
3 Hampton. 


4Nineteen public schools in which pupils are taught; not enumerated here. 


SCHOOL PLANTS, ETC.—In view of the large amounts annually ex- 
pended in the erection and. repair of school plants, which averages 
over $500,000 per annum, it was deemed to be in the interest of econ- 
omy and good business management to engage the services of experts 
to plan and supervise the construction of new buildings and water, 
sewer, heating, and lighting systems, and not, as heretofore, rely in 
too large a degree on the judgment of agents, school superintendents, 
and other officials in such matters. Therefore, in July last a super- 
visor of engineering and a supervisor of construction were employed, 
whose duty it will be to take charge of all matters pertaining to con- 
struction and repair of school plants. I have no doubt that the employ- 
ment of these experts will result in a more economical use of the funds 
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a:inprated for the enatin ani improvement of school plants, as 
Wellasfetteracestmit noatd wecemily more satisfaction in all mat- 


(bes fhe te Tb ati priation of Szde.0, appropriations for 
pes ted bealitos an. untinag to SGiuat have been made for use dur- 
the curaent Seal vear in the construction, purchase, lease, and 
mypalref ~s fee hin scan i for were, water, heating, and light- 
Ine sveGermscand for the ponchase of school sites. ete. Substantial 
HLpMwvethents ame new bellow made to many of the school plants, and 
meme mew bell linus ame un ter eoostruction. 

IMPROVEMENTS TO HOOL PLANTS.—Improvements to school plants 
have heen made during the mecal vear ending June 30, 1901, at the 
Cheverne and Arapane Aveneyv, Okla.: Colville Ageney, Wash.; 
Fort Yuma. Ariz.c Fort) Lewis. Colo.: Green Bav Agency, Wis.; 
Hoopa Vahev, Cali: -icariiag No Mex.: Alamath, Oreg.; Lac du 
Fiarbeau, Wis.t Leech Lake. Minn.: Ponea. Sac and Fox, and Paw 
nee, ORIae: Oneida, Wis.: San Carlos, Ariz.: Pima, Ariz.: Greenville, 
Cal.: Cass Lake. Minn... and Yankton, 8. Dak. 

The capacities of a number of scheols have been increased by the 
erection of new dormiteries. A new school plant has been completed 
for the Winnelageo Reservation, in: Nebraska. for the accommodation 
of Seto Lee pupiis. one for the Southern Ute Reservation will be ready 
by January Ll. levee. and one for the accommodation of 125 pupils for 
the dieartlas, in New Mexico, will soon be completed. 

In addition to the foregoing improvements, a number of such have 
been spectully appropriated for by Congress for nonreservation schools, 
while for other schools treaty funds have been available. 

At the Chamberlain (S. Dak.) and Carson City (Nev.) schools, shop 
buildings have been erected. Modern electric-light system, cold 
storage, aud warehouse have been erected at Chiloeco school, Oklahoma. 

For Genoa school, Congress provided $25,000 for a new building 
and §5.000 for a new hospital. The new dormitory for Grand Junc- 
tion school, Colorado, for which last year $20,000 was appropriated, 
has been completed. At Haskell Institute, Kansas, the sum of $65,000 
has been expended for additional school buildings and steam plant. 
At Salem school, Oregon, provision has been made for additional 
buildings and an extension of the steam-heating and electric-lighting 
plant, for which Congress appropriated $41,000. 

The purchase of additional land for the Phoenix school, Arizona, for 
which Congress appropriated $4,800, will give needed facilities for 
extending industrial training. 

Congress for the tiscal vear 1901 appropriated $75,000 for the erec- 
tion of school buildings at Riverside, Cal., and in the act for the fiscal 
vear L902 increased the amount to $150,000, and also provided $10,000 
for additional land. The buildings are now in course of construction, 
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and it is hoped that this school will be opened during the current fiscal 
year. 

Other improvements are contemplated or being made, notably at the 
Grand River school, on the Standing Rock Reservation, in North 
Dakota, where the old buildings are to be remodeled, a new school 
building erected, and a complete water and sewer system established, 
at a cost of nearly $40,000. 

Provision was made by the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1902 for the establishment of an Indian industrial school at Man- 
dan, N. Dak., ‘‘ upon lands to be donated to the Government for that 
purpose, of not less than 160 acres in extent,” and $50,000 was appro- 
priated for the erection and completion of the buildings. 

A number of sites have been offered, but no selection has so far been 


made. 
CUTTING OFF RATIONS TO INDIANS. 


In a communication to the Executive, on November 26, 1900, on the 
subject of the issue of rations to Indians, the Department took occasion 
to invite attention to the stipulations of the treaties and agreements 
with the Great Sioux Nation, which obligate the Indians to provide 
for themselves when able to do so. 

I then said, in effect, referring to certain individual Indians who 
complained that they had not been supplied with the full ration prom- 
ised by their treaty, that a daily ration had been furnished them of 
sufficient quantity, ‘‘if properly cared for and used with providence, 
to amply provide for all their needs.” 

After a review of what had been done under the treaties by the 
~Government for the bands to which these particular Indians belonged, 
I stated further: 

From the representations made by the writers of the communications referred to, 
it does not seem that they or the other Indiansofthe * * * Agency areany nearer 
the goal of self-support than they were twenty-four years ago, when the treaty was 
made. Regardless of the provision in the treaty looking to the reduction in the 
ration as they become able partly, if not wholly, to sustain themselves, which they 
appear to be able to do, and notwithstanding the facts stated by the Commissioner 
that individual Indians of this band own nearly 20,000 head of cattle, and that more 
than 1,500 head were purchased from them last year, at a cost to the Government of 
more than $50,000, which cattle were afterwards issued to and eaten up by the band, 
they still claim full benetits under the treaty named. 

From the facts stated, it does seem that the time has come when individual Indians 
who are so well qualified to at least furnish a part of their own support, as some of 
these Indians seem to be, should be required to take upon themselves a portion of 
the burden of their own care. The Government has faithfully and well fulfilled its 
obligations to them, and as the treaty * * * is mutual in its provisions— 

I recommended that those who were known to be able to do so should 
be required to support themselves and families, and that no rations be 
— issued to them. 

Notice was accordingly given by the Commissioner of Indian A ffairs 

to the agents of six of the Sioux agencies, and with much gratification 
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I am now able to report that at one agency 870 names were dropped 
from the ration rolls, 400 at another, and 3800 at another—all these 
persons being declared and found to be entirely self-supporting, some 
of them having grown wealthy and some being able to live in compara- 
tive athuence., 

Similar orders were given to Indian agents having charge of agen- 
cies where a modified (not full) ration has been furnished as a gratuity 
(not under treaty or agreement as in the case of the Sioux). In these 
cases the result has been equally gratifving, and it is felt that a great 
step toward independence has been taken by the Indians, who have 
shown a willingness without apparent discontent to depend upon their 
individual efforts for the maintenance of themselves and families. 

These self-respecting Indians deserve commendation for their deter- 
mination to relieve the Government of their care and encouragement 
and sympathy in their efforts at self-support. Many others will doubt- 
less follow their example, and thus the gradual discontinuance of the 
ration system is looked for so far as it applies to able-bodied Indians. 

Of course it is expected that assistance will be needed by indigent 
and helpless Indians, at least until their relations or friends are able or 
willing to care for them or other provision for their maintenance is 
mace. | 

ALLOTMENTS AND PATENTS. 


ALLOTMENTS ON RESERVATIONS.—During the year 8,857 allotments 
were approved, as follows: 


Chippewas of Lake Superior on the Bad River Reservation, Wis ............- 5 
Chippewas of Lake Superior on the L’ Anse and Vieux d’Sert Reservation, Mich. 15 
Chippewas of the Mississippi on the White Earth Reservation, Minn ........ 4,372 
Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches, Oklahoma ..............0-0 2-0 eee e ee eee 2,799 
ONnaliagsN CDVaS KA iciecetate cts. cesaruinadb send me Raeuncaiea babble eeoutedaae ee alee 19 
Siouxs, Lower Brule Reservation, 8S. Dak ..............0 2.22.02 e eee e eee 555 
"Wichitas and Affiliated Bands, Oklahoma ............0......-22 02 ecee cence 965 
Millnenagos; NC Oraskite. 225 Qontca Gel eaket cea euuc eee oe cen te aeiGe Sew secede 167 


Schedules of 1,040 other allotments have been received at the Indian 
Office, but no action has been taken thereon. | 

PaTENTS.—During the year 3,265 patents were issued and delivered 
to the following Indians: j 


Cheyennes and Arapahos, Oklahoma .............000-0 0 eee eee eee eee eceeeecee 4 
Chippewas of Lake Superior on the Bad Earth Reservation, Wis...........-.-- 5 
Chippewas of the Mississippi on the Chippewa Reservation, Minn............- 361 
Chippewas of the Mississippi on the Leech Lake, Cass Lake, and other reser- 
VatIONS 11. MINNCSOta: .2cec ca thei ea were eee eeu mance oumiaee tees 479 
Colville Reservation, Wash. (restored portion) ...............22..----- ee ee eee 432 
Grande Ronde Reservation, Oreg...........--. 22.0 e ee ee eee eee eee eee teens 1 
Mandan and others on Fort Berthold Reservation, N. Dak ............---.---- 948 
Otoes (OK lanOnia .252 2055065 sede oh otek Soca eaweeetwunkebuecet seca xwed 440 
Ottawass Indian: Territory occ bacdosseatestacaeureccadatuteseoetacses cused 1 
Yakinias, VV ashin@ton wace i661 24 eerie eS ob eh Gus eic ee uree BE 603 
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Crow Reservation, Mont.—The work of allotment to the Crow 
Indians, which was suspended several years ago because of the con- 
struction of extensive systems of irrigation, provided for by agree- 
ments with them in 1890 and 1892, was resumed during the past fiscal 
year. 

Kiowa, COMANCHE, AND APACHE RESERVATION, OKLA.—Congress 
extended for eight months the time for opening the reservation (act of 
January 4, 1901, 31 Stat., 727). Allotments to the Indians were 
commenced at the earliest possible moment, under the auspices of 
Indian Inspector C.. F. Nesler, and the final schedules thereof were 
approved by the Department on June 18 last. 

Wicnita RESERVATION, Oxia.—Allotments to these Indians were 
made under the same supervision, and the final schedules were approved 
July 2 last. A schedule of 27 adopted members was approved July 
3, 1901, one day prior to the date of the order of the Pr esident opening 
Vics and the Kiowa, etc., lands to settlement. 

NONRESERVATION atLormmnrs.—The nonreservation allotments in 
the Redding and Susanville land districts, California, from reports 
that seem well founded, appear to be unsuitable, and in many cases the 
Indian did not know where his land was located, the Indian of course 
in such cases failing to settle thereon. Investigation of those in the 
Susanville district has been or is being made. Allotment work under 
the fourth section of the general allotment act of February 8, 1887, 
and the amendatory acts is being carried on in Oregon and Washing- 
ton. No allotments to nonreservation Indians have been approved or 
trust patents issued for such allotments dftring the period of this 
report. | 

Many allotments made on the Sioux ceded lands in South Dakota 
under section 13 of the Sioux act of March 2, 1889 (25 Stat., 888), 
have been relinquished and accepted, the Indians returning to the 
diminished reservations whereon are located the tribes to which they 
belong, where they will receive other allotments if found entitled 
thereto. 

The total number of allotments to Indians during the fiscal year 
1901 was 8,857, covering 1,125,970.80 acres. The total number made 
to Indians from the beginning, not including grants to and reserva- 
tions for individual Indians and mixed bloods mentioned by name in 
various treaties, is 64,853, to whom 7,862,475.11 acres were allotted. 


LEASING OF INDIAN LANDS. 


ALLOTMENTS.—By an act of Congress approved February 28, 1891 
(26 Stat., 794), provision was made for leasing allotments for farm- 
ing or grazing for a term not exceeding three years, or ten years for 
mining purposes, when it should ‘‘ be made to appear to the Secretary 
of the Interior that, by reason of age or other disability, any allottee 
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of Indian lands under the provisions of the said act or treaty can not 
personally and with benefit to himself occupy or improve his allotment 
or any part thereof,” upon such terms, regulations, and conditions as 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary. 

This provision was modified by the act of August 15, 1894 (28 Stat., 
305), the term being extended to five years for farming or grazing, 
leasing for business purposes for a term of ten years being also author- 
ized as well as for mining, and the word ‘‘ inability ” was inserted, and 
the law made to read ‘‘ by reason of age, disability, or inability.” 

Further modification was made by the act of June 7, 1897 (30 Stat., 
85), by omitting the word ‘‘inability” and changing the periods to 
three and five years, respectively. 

By the act of March 1, 1899 (80 Stat., 941), the Indians of the 
Yakima Reservation were authorized to lease their allotted lands for 
agricultural purposes for not exceeding five years, and by the act of 
May 31, 1900 (31 Stat., 246), these Indians were authorized to lease 
‘‘unimproved ” allotted lands, for agricultural purposes, for any term 
not exceeding ten years, upon terms and conditions to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Also by the same act (31 Stat., 229), the word ‘‘inability” was 
restored, and the term for farming leases extended to five years. 

The leasing of allotments is therefore limited to three years for 
grazing and five for farming, mining, or business purposes, except as 
to the Yakimas, who may lease their ‘unimproved allotted” lands for 
agricultural purposes for ‘‘any term not exceeding ten years.” 

With the view of incftasing the benefits to be derived by Indian 
allottees from the leasing of their lands, the Department, on July 16, 
1900, determined that future leases should provide for some specific 
improvement, such as clearing and breaking of new land, erection of 
fences, barns, and other necessary permanent improvements, the 
character and value of which should be specifically stated in the lease; 
such substantial benefits being regarded as much more essential to the 
interests of the allottee than all money payment for rent would be. 

Under date of January 4, 1901, the attention of the Indian Bureau 
was called to the fact that the majority of the leases executed under 
the above-mentioned provisions of law did not sufficiently show the 
disability of the Indian allottee or his inability to occupy or improve 
his allotment, and directions were given that all leases thereafter sub- 
mitted for Department action should show clearly the nature and 
extent of the disability or inability of the Indian owner of the land; if 
from old age, the exact or approximate age and physical condition 
should be given, ete. 

In view of the changes in the system of leasing, as indicated, the rules 
and regulations governing the same, approved September 22, 1804, 
were found to have become practically obsolete, and instructions were 
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given the Indian Office, under date of June 7, 1901, to formulate a set 
of new rules and regulations to conform generally to the lines followed 
by the Department in its action on leases during the eight or ten 
months immediately preceding that date. 

Although the act of May 31, 1900, above referred to, permitted the 
leasing of the Yakima (unimproved) lands for the period of ten years, 
the Department has not heretofore deemed it advisable to approve 
such leases for more than five years; but in view of numerous appli- 
cations for the ten-year leases—the applicants claiming that the long 
term was necessary because of great expense for clearing, fencing, 
irrigating, etc.—an inspector was directed to investigate the condi- 
tions on the Yakima Reservation and report as to the wisdom or neces- 
sity of long-term leases in these cases. His report (received since the 
end of the fiscal year) shows that leases of these lands for the maxi- 
mum term provided by the act would not be advisable or beneficial to 


the Indians except in a few special cases. He recommended, how- 


ever, that the Yakima lands be classified for leasing purposes, and this 
is now being done under authority of the Department. 

Until within the last year, as previously indicated, it was almost 
impossible to obtain full facts upon which to determine the actual 
status of allottees whose lands were being leased, and many leases 
were made which doubtless should have been wholly rejected or the 
terms for which the leases were to run curtailed, many leases having 
been made for two and three year periods, and in some instances for 
five years. Under the present system, inaugurated more than a year 
ago, and the rules and regulations recently adopted for the govern- 
ment of the leasing of allotments the Department is more fully 
informed of the facts in each case presented, and consequently is better 
able to supervise and control where before action was necessarily taken 
with some doubt as to its propriety. But notwithstanding the limita- 
tions upon leasing allotments, itis felt that many allottees whose cases 
technically come within the provisions of the law as to ‘‘ disability ” 
and ‘‘inability” are permitted to lease who, being able, should, by 
strict construction of the law, be required to remain upon and work 
their allotments, as was evidently intended by Congress when it enacted 
the ‘‘ general allotment act,” under the terms of which most allotments 
have been made. By special legislation, however, the provisions of 
that act have been modified and the present system has grown up, in 
a measure putting a premium upon idleness, and in a good many 
instances an end to all industrial progress. 

Many protests against the system have been received and more 
stringent rules recommended, to the end that able-bodied allottees 
shall be required to at least cultivate or make use for grazing of a 
portion of their allotments before being permitted to lease any part 
thereof. 
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The matter is now under consideration and further rules will be 
formulated, in future confining full leasing privileges to those whose 


‘disabilitv” or ‘‘inability.” to be clearly and conclusively shown, 
<: 9 < 9 


actually disqualifies them from working any part of their allotments, 
and in a lesser degree to those whose ‘‘ disability” or ‘‘ inability,” also 
to be fully and conclusively shown, may be such as to prevent them 
from working more than a small part of their allotments, such part to 
be regulated and determined by the actual conditions; all others to be 
required to work at least 40 acres of their allotments. 

In the last two instances the allottees will be permitted to receive a 
portion or percentage of the income from the rental of their allot- 
ments, to enable them to make a start either in stock raising or agricul- 
ture and for general improvements, the remainder to be retained until 
the expiration of the lease period, when they will be better qualified 
to make proper use of the same. 

The following table shows the extent of the leasing of allotments for 
the past year: 


Number 


Agency. Br 1eases: Kind of lease. Rate per acre per annum. 
Cheyenne and Arapaho..........-.. 316 | Farming and grazing ....| 25 cents to $1.50. 

WO caine wee Ses ae ee peewee eee 2 | Business..........-....... $10 and $50 per annum, 

COIN Gs. civier ec nte ein fata ees 6 | Farming and grazing ....| About 37} cents. 
Crow: Creek v.cds55sekoueudse wan eed 23-| GAZING ei se eek aaeeedene’s 10 to 12} cents. 
Leech Lak cc caceca se see iecavecwescs 1 | Business..... Wed em iecutnwats $50 per annum. 
NO@Z POLCE < e405 cscs tae de ected Rene kn 42 | Farming and Grazing ....| 25 cents to 32.66. 
Omaha and Winnebago ............. 494 j..... OO fi esd elouscesst 25 cents to $2.50. 

DO exeeucden tua caneeyeeiee Weeete | El SCHOO] tansenc eee ee eed #4 per annum. 
Ponca, Pawnee, etc .-.........------- 235 | Farming and grazing ... .| 20 cents to $2.50. 

DO sseseeass Bhniae Si eweused tases | 3 | Business.................. $10 to $30 per annum. 
Pottawatomi, etc ...........---..---- 69 | Farming and grazing ....| 75 cents to 33. 
Puy a WUD cca twcardenctituerceccees eet | 18: leseex CO Bice Bad LO hr asa g $1 to $16.50. 

Round Valley .........2...0seeeeeee | as ee Grits esteaene $1.50 to $2.50. 

Sac and: FOX sess sscccdoiss Gasiedecsee 209 |..... OOxcesvn secsueeens ‘...| 25 cents to $2.50. 

DANI CC dies oie lone reieutaceswees 18) ates DOs esastessexs 25 to 62} cents. 
Southern Ute............ 0.00. cceeeee 3 | Business..............020- $40 to $110 per annum. 
DOs ose oot eters ea eee scree 22 | Farming and grazing ....| 50 cents to #2. 
VAUKONG. ccoscocsuciteeenteeaehec< » BA os UO tsaee ea euaticasae tes | 10 to 22 cents. 


TRIBAL OR UNALLOTTED LANDS.—Since the date of the last annual 
report 249 leases have been made and 6 permits granted for grazing, 
agricultural, and mining purposes, from which an approximate income, 
exclusive of the rovalty on the mining leases, of $271,734.08 will be 
derived for the year, full details of which are set out in the report of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


LoGGcine on INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


Cuippewa Inp1an Reservations In Minnesora.—In my last annual 
report the statement was made that the Department, on March 30, 
1899, suspended logging operations on these reservations, and that no 
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logging had been carried on during the year following that date. On 
November 2, 1900, the above order was revoked and operations author- 
ized on the said reservations under certain rules and regulations,’ which 
were subsequently approved, together with a form of contract to be 
entered into by purchasers of logs. 

Under this authority $11,949.52 was derived from timber cut from 
the Red Lake diminished reservation and $27,896.83 from the White 
Earth diminished reservation—in both cases after payment of the 
expenses of cutting. 

On December 21, 1900, the above-mentioned order of suspension, 
which also covered operations on the ceded lands of the several Chip- 
pewa reservations in Minnesota, as well as the diminished reserves, 
was also revoked as to operations on the said ceded lands, and the 
rules and regulations adopted for the government of operations on the 
White Earth and Red Lake diminished reservations were extended 
thereto, and $87,340.27, after the payment of expenses, is reported 
to have been derived from these operations. 

La PorntE AGENcy, Wis.—Logging operations on the Lac du 
Flambeau and Bad River reservations have progressed satisfactorily. 

The act of February 12, 1901 (31 Stats., 785), authorizes the Indians 
of the Grand Portage Reservation to sell the timber from their allot- 
ments. The matter is now under consideration by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. 

MENOMONEE RESERVATION, Wis.—Under Department authority 
Menomonee Indians were employed to conduct logging on their reser- 
vation for the season 1900-1901. A total of 15,000,000 feet of timber 
was cut and the same sold, on sealed bids, at $13.25 per thousand feet. 


IRRIGATION. 


Of the appropriation of $50,000 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1901, for irrigation, an aggregate of about $31,300 was expended on 
the San Ildefonso and other pueblos, and on the Southern Ute, Navajo, 
and Wind River reservations, the balance having been expended in 
repairs, maintenance, and ditch extension on various other reserva- 
tions, and payment of the salaries of the employees engaged in irriga- 
tion work. 

SOUTHERN UTE Reservation, Coto.—During the vear earnest 
efforts have been made by the Department to provide a system of irri- 
gation for the Indians occupying the diminished Southern Ute Reser- 
vation, in Colorado, and on the recommendation of Inspector Graves 
steps have been taken looking to the purchase of perpetual water rights 
for these Indians. 


1 Providing for the cutting and sale of dead pine, fallen or standing. 
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Fort Hatt RESERVATION, [bDAHO.—No settlement has been reached 
of the differences with the Idaho Canal Company, due to the alleged 
faulty construction of canals by them on the reservation, under con- 
tract, for the use of the Indians, but the Government is amply secured 
against anv probable loss on this account. This matter has been care- 
fully considered, but no satisfactory conclusion reached, owing to the 
absence of certain needed data, which is being sought, and upon its 
receipt further consideration will be given the matter. 

Crow Reservation, Mont.—On this reservation work was con- 
tinued on the construction of the Big Horn ditch, and very satisfactory 
progress nade. The principal results accomplished were the comple- 
tion of the main regulating weir or head gate, and the removal of the 
main obstacle to running water through the finished portions of the 
canal, viz, the Fort Smith cut, and it is expected that within the next 
few nionthy the Big Ilorn Vafley can be irrigated for a distance of 18 
miles from the head of the ditch. 

TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH LinEs.—Permits have been granted 
certain companies to survey and locate routes for the construction of 
telephone lines over certain Indian reservations, under the provisions 
of section 3 of the act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat., 1083), which author- 
izes the Secretary of the Interior to grant right of w 


for the construction, operation, and maintenance of telephone and telegraph lines 
* * * through any Indian reservation, * * * through any lands reserved for 
an Indian agency or Indian school, * * * or through any lands which have 
been allotted in severalty to any individual Indian under any law or treaty, but 
Which have not been conveyed to the allottee with full power of alienation, ete. 


The following companies have received such permits, viz: 


Snohomish River Boom Company, Tulalip Reservation. 

kK. F. Sparrow and R. W. Black, Osage Reservation. 

Nebraska Telephone Company, Omaha, ete., Reservation. 

Osage and Eastern, Osage Reservation. 

F. th. Wright, Kiowa, ete., Reservation. 

F. H. Wright, Indian a euritany, 

Arkansas Valley Telephone and Telegraph Company, Indian Territory. 
Indianola Telephone and Telegraph Company, Indian Territory. 
R. H. Hall, Indian Territory. 

Indian Territory Telephone Company, Indian Territory. 

J. G. Rucker, Indian Territory. 

W. Hf. Gates, Indian Territory. 


Maps of location of the following companies have received Depart- 
ment approval under the provisions of said section 3, viz: 

Nebraska Telephone Company, Omaha, etc., Reservation. 

Iron Range Electric Company. Fond du Lac and Chippewa reservations. 

Indianola Telephone and Telegraph Company, Indian Territory. 

Indian Territory Telephone Company, Indian Territory. 

J. G. Rucker, Indian Territory. 

W. H. Gates, Indian Territory. 
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Rartroaps Across [npran Lanps.—Rights of way over Indian 
reservations and allotments and portions of tke public domain in con- 
nection therewith have been granted to tertain railway companies 
under the provisions of the act of March 3, 1875 (18 Stat., 482), and 
March 2, 1899 (30 Stat., 990), as follows: 


Arkansas and Choctaw, Indian Territory. 
Blackwell, Enid and Southwestern, Kiowa, Osage, and Kaw. 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, Indian Territory and Kiowa. 
Choctaw, Oklahoma and Gulf, Indian Territory and Kiowa. 
Columbia Valley, Washington. 
Denison and Northern, Choctaw and Chickasaw. 
Fort Smith and Western, Choctaw and Creek. 
_ Gainesville, McAlester and St. Louis, Indian Territory. 
Kansas, Oklahoma Central and Southwestern Railway Company, Indian Territory. 
Kansas City, Mexico and Orient, Oklahoma (Kiowa). 
Kansas City, Fort Scott and Memphis, Indian Territory. 
Kiowa, Chickasha and Fort Smith Railway Company, Indian Territory. 
Muscogee and Western, Oklahoma. 
Minnesota and Manitoba, Red Lake. 
Nevada, California and Oregon, California. ‘ 
Oklahoma City and Western, Oklahoma and Chickasaw Nation. 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, Oregon. 
Ozark and Cherokee Central, Indian Territory. 
Omaha and Northern, Omaha and Winnebago. 
Poteau Valley Railway Company, Choctaw. 
Republic and Kettle River, Colville. 
Republic and Grand Forks, Colville. 
Seattle-Tacoma and Interurban, Puyallup. 
St. Paul, Minnesota and Manitoba, Colville. 
Shawnee, Oklahoma and Missouri Coal and Railway Company, Indian Territory. 
Sulphur Springs Company, Chickasaw. 
Watonga and Northwestern, Oklahoma. 
Western Oklahoma, Indian Territory. : 
Washington and Great Northern, Colville. 


The following companies have been granted permits to survey and 
locate lines of road on Indian lands under the provisions of the afore- 
said act of March’2, 1899, viz: 


Missouri, Kansas and Texas (extension), Indian Territory. 

Oklahoma City and Southeastern, Choctaw and Chickasaw. 

Eastern Oklahoma, Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 

North Arkansas and Western Railway Company, Indian Territory. 

Gulf, Chickasaw and Kansas Railway Company, Indian Territory. 

Kansas, Eastern Oklahoma and Texas Railroad Company, Indian Territory. 
St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad Company, Indian Territory. 


In addition to the above, maps have been approved showing addi- 
tional station grounds for the following railroad companies: 
Kansas, Oklahoma Central and Southwestern, Indian Territory. 


St. Louis, Oklahoma and Southern, Indian Territory. 
St. Louis and San Francisco, Indian Territory. 
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THE INDIAN TERRITORY UNDER TITLE CURTIS ACT AND OTHER 
LEGISLATION. 


In L866 treaties were made by the Government with each of the Five 
Civilized Tribes providing, among other things, for the continuance of 
their tribal governments under their respective constitutions and laws 
when not in conflict with the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. The supervision by the Government was exercised through 
its Indian agents appointed for the respective tribes. | 

By the act of March 3, 1871 (16 Stat., 566), it was declared— 
that no Indian nation or tribe within the territory of the United States shall be 
acknowledged or recognized as an independent nation, tribe, or power with whom 
the United States may contract by treaty, but no obligation or any treaty lability 
made and ratified with any such Indian nation or tribe prior to March 3, 1871, shall 
be hereby invahdated or impaired. 

During the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1874, the several agencies of 
the Five Civilized Tribes were consolidated into one union agency, 
which was located at Muscogee, in the Indian Territory. 

On March 1, 1889, a United States court was established in said 
Territory, within certain limits specifically designated, and its jurisdic- 
tion was defined, excepting therefrom, however, all controversies 


between persons only of Indian blood (25 Stat., 783), and by the act of° 


May 2, 1890 (26 Stat., 81), the Indian Territory was divided, and its 
boundaries, together with those of Oklahoma, were specially defined, 
and certain general laws of the State of Arkansas, designated by chap- 
ters, were put in force in the Indian Territory when not locally inap- 
plicable or in conflict with existing law of the United States upon the 
subject-matter. This act also expressly declared that the Constitution 
and all general laws of the United States prohibiting crimes and mis- 
demeanors within their exclusive jurisdiction, except in the District of 
Columbia, and the United States laws relating to banking associations 
shall have full force and effect in the Indian Territory, except that the 
courtsof the Five Civilized Tribes shall have exclusive jurisdiction over 
all causes wherein members of the said nations are the sole parties, 
whether such parties are such members by virtue of treaty provisions, 
by blood relation, or by adoption. 

Said act also guaranteed to said civilized tribes the right to punish 
their members for violations of tribal laws when said laws were not in 
conflict with the laws and treaties of the Cnited States. 

The jurisdiction of the United States courts was also extended to all 
controversies between Indians of different tribes, and provision was 
made for the appointment of United States commissioners, who were 
“invested with all the powers of United States cireuit court commis- 
sioners. 
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Notwithstanding the enlargement of the jurisdiction of the United 
States courts in the Indian Territory, the conditions therein continued 
to be unsatisfactory, and subsequent legislation was had with a view of 
remedying the defects and affording additional protection to ane per- 
sons residing in said Territory. 


THE Dawes COMMISSION. 


Authority was given by section 16 of the Indian appropriation act 
of March 3, 1893 (27 Stat., 645), for the appointment of a commission 
by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, to consist 
of three members, to enter into negotiations with the Five Civilized 
Tribes ‘‘for the purpose of the extinguishment of the national or 
tribal title to any lands within that territory now held by any and 
all such nations or tribes, either by cession of the same or some part 
thereof to the United States, or by the allotment and division of the 
same in severalty among the Indians of said nations or tribes, respec- 
tively,as may be entitled to the same, or by such other method as may 
be agreed upon between the several nations or tribes aforesaid, or each 
of them, and the United States, with a view to such an adjustment, 
upon the basis of justice and equity, as may, with the consent of such 
nations or tribes of Indians, so far as may be necessary, be requisite and 
suitable to enable the ultimate creation of a State or States of the Union, 
which shall embrace the lands within said Indian Territory.” 

Said commission was duly appointed, and, by the appropriation act 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government approved March 2, 1895 
(28 Stat., 939), the members thereof were increased to five. 

The Indian appropriation act of June 10, 1896 (29 Stat., 339), 
directed said commission— | 
to continue the exercise of the authority already conferred upon them by law, and 
endeavor to accomplish the objects heretofore prescribed to them, and report from 
time to time to Congress. 

Authority was also given in said act for the commission to hear 
applications for citizenship in any of said nations and to determine the 
right of the applicants to be enrolled as members thereof. Said appli- 
cants were required to apply to the commission within three months 
after the passage of said act, and its decisions were to be rendered 
within ninety days after the applications were filed. A proviso to 
said act confirmed the rolls of citizenship of the Five Civilized Tribes 
as then existing, and any person claiming the right to be added to the 
rolls as a citizen of either of said tribes, whose right prior thereto had 
either been denied or not acted upon, was authorized to apply to the 
proper tribal authority to be admitted to citizenship; and said applica- 
tion was required to be determined within thirty days from the date 
.of the same. 
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The commission was also authorized to administer oaths, issue proc- 
ess to compel the attendance of witnesses, and to send for persons 
and papers. The right of appeal was given to the tribe or any person 
who felt aggrieved at the decision of the tribal authorities or the com- 
mission to the United States district court within sixty days, and it 
was declared that the judgment of said court should be final. 

The commission was also required by said act to cause a complete 
roll of citizenship of each of said nations to be made within six months, 
and to add to said roll the names of citizens whose right might be 
conferred under the provisions of said act, and it was declared that 
the rolls so made should be the rolls of citizenship of said nations or 
tribes, subject to the determination of said United States courts. 

The commission was further directed to file lists of members as 
finally approved by it with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, ‘‘to 
remain there for use as the final judgment of the duly constituted 
authorities.” 

It was also required to make a roll of freedmen entitled to citizen- 
ship in said tribes and to include their names with the lists of mem- 
bers to be filed with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The act also declared it to be the duty of the United States 
to establish a government in the Indian Territory which will rectify the many 


inequalities and discriminations now existing in the Territory and afford needful 
protection to the lives and property of all citizens and residents thereof. 


Under the Indian appropriation act approved June 7, 1897 (80 Stat., 
83), said commission was directed to examine and report to Congress 
whether the Mississippi Choctaws were not entitled to all the rights of 
Choctaw citizenship, excepting the interest in the Choctaw annuities, 
under the treaties made with the United States. 

The jurisdiction of the United States courts in the Indian Territory 
was further extended to all civil causes in law and equity thereafter 
instituted and all criminal causes for the punishment of any offense 
committed after January 1, 1898, by any person in the Indian Terrt- 
tory, and the jurisdiction of the United States commissioners under 
the existing laws was declared to extend to ‘‘all persons and property 
in said Territory.” 

The laws of the United States and the State of Arkansas in force in 
said Territory were declared to— 


apply to all pérsons therein, irrespective of race, said courts exercising jurisdiction | 


thereof as now conferred upon them in the control of like causes, and any citizen of 
any one of said tribes qualified who can speak and understand the English language 
may serve as a juror in any of said courts. 

The commission was directed to continue to exercise the authority 
theretofore conferred upon it by law to negotiate with the Five Ciy- 


ilized Tribes, with a proviso that ‘‘the rolls of citizenship” referred. 
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to in said act of June 10, 1896, ‘‘ shall be construed to mean the last 
authenticated rolls of each tribe which have been approved by the 
council of the nation and the descendants of those appearing upon 
said rolls, and such additional names and their descendants as have 
been subsequently added, either by the council of said nation, the duly 
authorized courts thereof, or the commission, under the act of June 
10, 1896.” 

It was also authorized to investigate all other names upon such rolls 
for a period of six months after the passage of said act. 

Another important provision was made in said act, namely— 
that on and after January first, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, all acts, ordi- 
nances, and resolutions of the council of either of the aforesaid Five Tribes passed, 
shall be certified immediately upon their passage to the President of the United 
States and shall not take effect, if disapproved by him, or until thirty days after their 
passage: Provided, That this act shall not apply to resolutions for adjournment, or 
any acts or resolutions or ordinances in relation to negotiations with commissioners 
heretofore appointed to treat with said tribes. 

Additional legislation was made by the act of June 28, 1898 (30 Stat., 
495), entitled, ‘‘An act for the protection of the people of the Indian 
Territory, and for other purposes,” commonly called the ‘* Curtis Act.” 

Prior thereto the commission had made an agreement with the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw nations on April 23, 1897, known as the ‘‘Atoka 
agreement,” which, with certain amendments, was ratified by section 
29 of said act and was subsequently duly ratified by the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations. 

An agreement was also made by the commission with the represent- 
atives of the Creek Nation on September 28, 1897, which, as amended, 
was confirmed by section 30 of the Curtis Act, but the Creek Nation 
refused to ratify the same. 

It was expressly provided in the agreement contained in section 29 of 
the Curtis Act that the tribal governments, as modified therein, should 
be continued until March 4, 1906, and it is stated that said stipulation 
was made in the belief that said governments, as modified, will prove 
so satisfactory that there will be no desire for further change ‘‘ until 
the lands now occupied by the Five Civilized Tribes shall, in the 
opinion of Congress, be prepared for admission as a State to the Union, 
but this provision shall not be construed to be in any respect an abdi- 
cation by Congress of power at any time to make needful rules and 
regulations respecting said tribes.” 

The representatives of the Seminole Nation made an agreement with 
the commission, which was duly ratified by the act of Congress 
approved July 1, 1898. (30 Stat., 567.) 
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The Indian appropriation act of May 31, 1900 (81 Stat., 221, 236), 
contains the following provision: 
_ That said commission shall continue to exercise all authority heretofore conferred 
on it by law. But it shall not receive, consider, or make any record of any applica- 
tion of any person for enrollment as a member of any tribe in Indian Territory who 
has not been a recognized citizen thereof, and duly and lawfully enrolled or admitted 
as such, and its refusal of such applications shall be final when approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior: Provided, That any Mississippi Choctaw duly identified as such 
by the United States Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes shall have the right, at 
any time prior to the approval of the final rolls of the Choctaws and Chickasaws by 
the Secretary of the Interior, to make settlement within the Choctaw-Chickasaw coun- 
try, and on proof of the fact of bona fide settlement may be enrolled by the said 
United States commission and by the Secretary of the Interior as Choctaws entitled 
to allotment. 


The Indian appropriation act of July 1, 1898 (30 Stat., 591), reduced 
the number of members of the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes 
to four, and declared that it should continue to exercise all authority 
theretofore conferred on it by law. 

Said act also contained a provision allowing appeals from the United 
States courts in the Indian Territory to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, by either party, in all citizenship cases and in all cases 
between either of the Five Civilized Tribes and the United States 
involving the constitutionality;or validity of any legislation affecting 
citizenship or the allotment of lands in the Indian Territory, under the 
rules and regulations governing appeals to said court in other cases. 

Under the provisions of the Curtis Act the commission was required, 
among other things, to make correct rolls of citizenship of the mem- 
bers of said nations, including the freedmen, and, upon the completion 
of the roll of citizenship of any one of the nations, it was required to 
allot the exclusive use and occupancy of the surface of the land sus- 
ceptible of allotment to the members appearing upon said roll, ‘* giv- 
ing to each, so far as possible, his fair and equal share thereof, 
considering the nature and fertility of the soil, location,and value of 
same.” 

By the terms of the agreement in section 29 of said act it was 
declared that all the lands within the Indian Territory belonging to 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations shall be allotted to the members 
of said tribe so as to give to each member, as far as possible, a fair 
and equal share thereof, considering the character and fertility of the 
soil and the location and value of the land, but the coal and asphalt 
‘in or under the lands allotted” were reserved from allotment. 

Appropriations have been made for the expenses of the commission 
from time to time, and its report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1901, gives an exhaustive account of its work, the magnitude thereof, 
and the difficulties to be overcome in its execution. 
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The expenses and work of the commission have probably reached 
their maximum during the past fiscal year, and while a great deal has 
been accomplished in the matter of the preparation of the rolls and 
the allotment of the lands, yet there still remains much to be accom- 
plished before the tribal governments shall finally be dissolved and the 
lands thereof ‘‘be prepared for admission as a State to the Union.” 

On March 18, 1900, an agreement was entered into with the repre- 
sentatives of the Creek Nation, which, with certain amendments, was 
ratified by the act of March 1, 1901 (81 Stat., 861), and said agreement 
as amended was ratified by the Creek council on May 25, 1901, with 
the exception of section 36 thereof, and the same was duly proclaimed 
on June 25, 1901. 

The agreement entered into with the representatives of the Cherokee 
Nation on April 9, 1900, as amended was ratified by the act of March 
1, 1901 (81 Stat., 848), but was defeated by the Cherokee Nation on 
April 29, 1901. Afterwards the Cherokee council passed an act pro- 
viding for the appointment of another commission to further negotiate 
with the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes, which act, on account 
of the previous action of the Cherokee Nation, was sent to the Presi- 
dent with an adverse recommendation and was disapproved by him on 
June 11, 1901. 

The agreement, contained in section 29 of the Curtis Act, with the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws has been found to be imperfect and ambigu- 
ous and does not cover all the matters which should be provided for 
by law. On February 7, 1901, the commission entered into an agree- 
ment with the representatives of said nations for the purpose of fixing 
a date after which no names should be added to the rolls of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, and on February 23, 1901, the original 
agreement and an amended agreement were submitted to Congress, 
which, with departmental letter submitting the same, are contained in 
House Document No. 495, Fifty-sixth Congress, second session, but 
said agreement was not confirmed by Congress. 

On August 5, 1901, the Department authorized the commission to 
enter into another agreement with the representatives of said nations 
looking to the closing of the rolls and relating to other matters 
necessary to a final adjudication of the private and public interests. 

Authority has also been given to said commission to enter into a 
supplemental agreement with the Creek Nation with a view to remedy- 
ing certain defects found in the agreement ratified on May 25, 1901, 
and it is believed that the agreements making the necessary changes 
relative to the affairs of said nations will soon be completed. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, the commission has 
been engaged in hearing applications for enrollment, making classiti- 
cations of the lands of the several tribes, allotting the lands to the 
Seminoles, granting selection certiticates to members of the Creck 
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Nation, and making the necessary surveys of the lands of the several 
tribes. 
The number of persons listed for enrollment is as follows: 


Citizens by blood and intermarriage, including names of new-born 


children, in the Choctaw Nation............-0.2..0.20--.--20---000-- 20, 874 
Mreecdnien 2c. vests cc ded os eatee ested eeu eee toate 3, 981 
24, 855 
Citizens by blood and intermarriage, including names of new-born 
children, in the Chickasaw Nation...................20.--20..----- 7, 493 
Freed Cis 20d Sore sees etoile Secor uewmbor ee ee eid celle 5, 560 
13, 053 
Citizens by blood dnd intermarriage, including names of new-born 
children, in the Cherokee Nation................0.00..20-0--000- 25, 361 
ForeCGIO Oh rec 2 aacnesle ese wlio ot cea oie once oewecotec as 3, 150 
28,511 
Citizens by blood and intermarriage, including names of new-born 
children, in the Creek Nation .......0 0... e eee ee eee eee eee 10, 026 
ER VeCCUMmC 24s cecucaecise cheno ce oe Poaceae eiow tacos 5,151 
15, 177 
Number of names on approved Seminole roll............2.....2.---------- 2,797 
1 Otaloctesc ooo sineceet teens cose besee saa daate se aeewssceseeeds 84, 353 
The number of acres classified is as follows: 
Creek: Nation 24.2e%eere eee kes tae po eases oot nhesei ewes 3, 072, 813. 16 
Cherokee Nation 2s ioe eee eee ee ad wet alee os 4, 420, 070. 13 
Chickasaw Nations: 52.2 cchce en Sos iG etl asin Shee Mae heres 4, 703, 108. 05 
Choctaw Nas 2230 \cn ccs ae le ls bee oie eet cana ous 6, 950, 043. 66 
Seminole Nation (previously reported) ..............----2.-------- 365, 854. 39 
LOtal ies Wie eoswadeen tees aeeaesacie oseneeseskbelwcseca 19, 511, 889. 39 


Although the work of enrolling citizens has been somewhat delayed, 
the commission reports that commendable progress has been made in 
the Creek and Cherokee nations. 

In the Creek Nation it has been found impossible to close the rolls 
until a date shall be fixed after which the children born to parents 
who are citizens of the nation should not be added, and also until 
further provision is made regulating the disposition of the lands of 
citizens entitled to enrollment who shall have died before allotment is 
made. 

It appears that practically all the citizens of the Creek Nation 
whose names are found upon the last authenticated rolls of that 
tribe are listed for enrollment, and it is now only required to ascer- 
tain the names of those to be stricken from and those to be added to 
the rolls on account of births and deaths under the ratified agreement 
above referred to. 

Since April, 1899, when applications were received for preliminary 
allotments by the Creeks, 10,617 persons have made application to 
select allotments, of which number 9,557 have received preliminary 
allotments of 160 atres and 1,060 have made partial selections; and 
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the selections up to and including June 30, 1901, include an area of 
1,626,917 acres. 

It appears that applications for enrollment as citizens of the Chero- 
kee Nation, including Indians and freedmen, have been heard by the 
commission during the past year, and that progress has been neces- 
sarily slow on account of the large number of applicants and wit- 
nesses and the great volume of testimony which must be received and 
considered. 

Reference is made by the commission to the fact that in the case of 
the Cherokee freedmen the testimony concerning their right to enroll- 
ment covers a period of forty years. 

Concerning the enrollment of the Choctaws and Chickasaws, less 
progress has been made during the past year than at any other time 
previous. The commission states that this is due to the fact that no 
time has been fixed for the closing of the rolls of those tribes, and 
until that is done the names of children born to citizens must be added 
and the names of citizens who have died must be stricken from the 
records of the commission; that, with the exception of the determina- 
tion of the claims of Mississippi Choctaws, the final rolls of Choctaw 
citizens, whether by blood, intermarriage, or adoption, can be com- 
pleted within a comparatively short time from the date fixed for clos- 
ing the rolls. : 

It has been very difficult to identify the Mississippi Choctaws, as 
required by section 21 of the Curtis Act, because more than seventy 
years have passed since the date of the treaty of September 27, 1830. 
It is therefore recommended that legislative action be taken by Congress 
which will more accurately define the persons who may be entitled to 
the benefits under said treaty and also to prescribe more definitely the 
method and manner of identifying such persons. 

The suggestion is made that until this be done the rolls of the Choe- 
taw and Chickasaw nations can not be finally closed. 

The classification of the lands and the estimation of timber in the 
Indian Territory have been completed by the commission during the 
past fiscal year, on account of which the employees in the field have 
been reduced some 230, Euene Dy lessening salaries and expenses by 
nearly $30,000 per month 

The lands of the several tribes have been divided according to classes 
or grades, and the valuations of the same will be made by the com- 
mission, when the location and proximity of the lands to market will 
also be taken into consideration. | 

The commission has allotted nearly all of the lands in the Seminole 
Nation, giving to each Seminole lands valued approximately at $300. 

_ The commission has recommended reservations for town-site pur- 
poses, under the provisions of the act of May 31, 1900, at 21 towns in 
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the Creek Nation, along certain railways, and at 10 towns in the 
Chickasaw Nation. 

Since the magnitude of the work to be done by the Government in 
the Indian Territory has been made known to the public less dissatis- 
faction has been shown on account of the apparently slow progress 
made by the commission. 

Agreenients have been made with all of the tribes, and the same 
have been ratified, except by the Cherokees, and it is believed that the 
necessary supplemental agreements will be speedily made and ratified, 
so that the work of the commission can be fully completed as soon as 
possible consistent with economy and efficiency. 

The validity of the Curtis Act has been affirmed by the judicial tri- 
bunals, notably in the case of Maxey v. Wright (545. W. Rep., 807), 
and by the Supreme Court in Stephens v. The Chofokes Nation (174 
U.S., 445). 

The legislation concerning the Dawes Commission was intended to 
create and direct its administration through the Department of the 
Interior, so that as speedily as possible the unsatisfactory condition of 
affairs among the Five Civilized Tribes should be changed, and that a 
complete enrollment of the members of each tribe should be made and 
its property distributed upon a basis of equal value to the duly recog- 
nized members of the tribe. 

The Departinent fully recognizes the difficulties that have been met, 
on account of which the commission has not yet accomplished the 
purpose of Congress as indicated in said legislation, and it is evident 
that according to the rate of progress hitherto made it will be many 
years before the work can be completed. It has also been demon- 
strated that a large number of persons, including white men and 
Indians, will in the future, as in the past, seek to prevent an early and 
final settlement of the affairs of said nations, in order to advance their 
own politica), personal, and financial interests. 

The first commission was created in 1893, and, with certain changes, 
has continued for nearly nine years, during which time its total ex- 
penses have been $842,027.51, or an average per annum of $93,558.61, 
being at the rate of $9.96 per head, men, women, and children, of the 
number of Indian citizens, ircuaing freedmen, satiated to be 84,507. 

As heretofore stated, the rolls of only one nation, viz, the Seminole, 
have been approved, and their lands have not yet been entirely allotted. 
The enrollment of the four remaining tribes has not been completed, 
and the time can not be fixed with any degree of certainty when such 
enrollment will be finished. While the lands of said tribes have been 
classified, yet the value of each tract has not been given, and this must 
be done before the lands can be allotted to the members upon a basis 
of value. 
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The requirement that the lands must be allotted upon the basis of 
value, in my judgment, is entirely impracticable, for the reason that the 
determination of said value must necessarily be from the indications of 
the surface without any knowledge of or regard for the mineral 
which may be hidden beneath the surface. It is a well-known fact 
that the Indians themselves prefer, because of the association and other 
influences, lands of their own selection, even though the same shall be 
of unequal value. 

There is a vast amount of labor yet to be performed by the com- 
mission in investigating the claims of applicants for enrollment and in 
equalizing the value of the lands already classitied, all of which will 
require a great deal of work in the field and at the offices of the com- 
mission, and this can not possibly be accomplished within a reasonable 
time by the present members of the commission, and each year’s 
delay only increases the temptation which the continuation of the 
existing state of affairs will offer to the unscrupulous speculator who 
fully realizes the opportunities of the prize thus offered. Therefore 
in order to accomplish the real purpose of the act creating the Dawes 
Commission, namely, the complete enrollment of the legal members 
of said tribes, and the proper distribution of their assets, I urgently 
recommend that said commission be increased by four members; that 
a modification be made of the law which requires the lands to be dis- 
tributed upon a basis of equalized valuation, and that a definite period 
be fixed for the completion of all the work pertaining to the allot- 
ment of lands, etc., among the Indians in the Territory. 

The commission’s report is hereto appended, page 185, marked 
‘© Exhibit A.” 


INSPECTOR FOR THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Section 27 of the Curtis Act authorized the Secretary of the Interior 
to locate one Indian inspector in the Indian Territory 


who may, under his authority and direction, perform any duties required of the 
Secretary of the Interior by law relating to affairs therein. 

The third annual report of the United States Indian inspector for 
the Indian Territory, Mr. J. George Wright, gives in detail ve work 
accomplished under his supervision during the past fiscal year 

On August 17, 1898, said inspector was directed to =stublich his 
headquarters at Na cooee and to assume a general supervisicn over 
the affairs of the Union Agency and such other matters requiring 
action by the Department, except those requiring the action of the 
Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes. The superintendent of 
schools, the revenue inspectors, and the town-site commissions report 
through the inspector, who makes such recommendations as he deems 
proper tothe Department through the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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According to the Twelfth Census of the United States, the popula- 
tion in the Indian Territory is as follows: 


Semimole NAvION acocceew so cc weeded allege oleae ee seeks ecu ew wes 3, 786 
Creek NATION oh cick dt ek beets ot eeseete en cc cased en ene ee eee 40, 674 
Cherokee Nation. oie le cng eek cient tee et cae te ie il oto 101, 754 
Choctaw ati0iswetocescusnustutesned date ceucecssste ut eteceeconeouddede 99, 681 
Chickasaw Nationee cos torino Ge ae ee ye cag ar hd SG rea erat peer 139, 260 

Total. ive Ciwilized: Bri bess s323 so2.3e05 Lod dk heiue cede heieeee tenes 385, 15d 
CUAPAW  SeneCd, ClC65.55580 eres smsepececeeteeteeaales seen edoeeee 6, 805 

Dotal forthe Territory cccacewoeecud cies ootkiwe ee caveoemaeeseedaus 391, 960 


and that of this number about 84,000 are thought to be members of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, as shown by the annexed table: 


: Popula- | 
Tribe. tion. | Total. 
ES Ss a 5 ge 
CCU We ce tis os eres Ran ata NM a Ga i Si NN Cir 29 hc nee lh aad ala he ioe 16, 000 
CHOCWAV TRCCO WOW. 6 Sec corsue ste chats 6 065s hue Oot oaeh sie baeeee eek sawesaeowes 4, 250 
: 20, 250 
CUYCK SHAW se Sareea cee teca Be Bue ead ae bi ee aoa ee Kea te eee oneae sede yao ey 
Chickwsaay 1re@dimOny ve sodas een Ge eeh eee cad tee eui lech nis toed ceinegenedens 5, 500 
11, 500 
CR CONG ortho Ses ionaaehs Gide odd ais eb arena erw a ecaisine: kl nie ee ites Bea e ee See ae onde 10, 000 
Cree ATCCGIMNeN 4 sent sts he kaw Cas ou ieee ane tte be mee wed a cee desecrate 5, 000 
15, 000 
CHEIOKCG 252 bee toes nee sect eteaw cable seth icwitun beta ae ee Wewew es Seciewelees 31, 000 | 
CHeETU RCE TTCCCINE!D) ov enci beet ie ue Sean 4 renen ew eee ain Get toe Su 4,000 
—_——__—- 35, 000 
Seminole ..... eee eee rere a haa ty dese tela eel Bh kes Gece ee Dera bl ete tire Caer od SOU real hes cub eas 2,757 
TOU sa sceseGen ais etie hes tee ee ee teen wee yb tates tea ea ot ewe ee icine Saas tees 84, 507 


The report of the inspector shows that nothing has arisen in the 
Seminole Nation requiring special attention from him except some 
investigations concerning the illegal grazing and holding of cattle 
within its limits by noncitizens. 

Mr. Charles D. Carter was appointed trustee for the Chickasaw 
Nation, in place of Mr. L. C. Burris, whose term had expired. Mr. 
Luke W. Bryan, the mine inspector for the Indian Territory, has ren- 
dered the inspector valuable assistance during the past year. 

There has been an increase in the production of coal in the Choctaw 
Nation during the past year, as shown by the following statement: 


Tons. 
Jy: 11 COR TO dune. 90; 1899 Sees ortnenwes tees nee aeons toa cea eens - 1,404, 442 
Jay 11809) to uiie 30; 19008 oo 6 a eave eerae ue Seek baemnease ad 1,900,127 . 
July? 11900; 10: Junie: 30, 190) c.cct ceeseees a eicatatceee ed ceeeceteehce 2, 398, 156 


Attention is called to the fact that on account of the requirements In 
the present form of lease that applicants must furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence of good faith, financial ability, and experience in mining opera- 
tions, the number of applications for speculative purposes has largely 
decreased during the past year. 
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The following table shows the coal leases approved by the Depart- 
ment in the Choctaw Nation: 


Num- | Date of ap- 


Name. ber. proval. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899: 
Choctaw, Oklahoma and Gulf RWY............2.--eeeeeeeseeeceeeeceececenes 30 | Mar. 1,1899 
Tohit. PoMeMurray cc denndinseo dos aeuamerdescewasassetooehcacetatecaores a 8 | Apr. 27,1899 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900: 
Dy Wawards & SOlics ade seen nl cck sowed dd Anewe twee ya tadeseads aetna esenwees 3 | Aug. 22,1899 
McKenna, Amos & Amos (since canceled)...........e.. cece eee eee eee eneees 1 | Oct. 24,1899 
McAlester Coal Mining Co - so<c.c.0 csc aces ese csud beveinees eve caeedabeoscss wees 2 | Feb. 19,1900 
Choctaw Coaland: Mining Co. <.cc. o2cu oceke cass foe cwceteeeuewseeeesiwetiees 3; May 4,1900 
Sans Bors:C 0a) Co.cse2scc ies ceecnes cabs wecGeas sae sew sees Moeees eae eave oe 6 | June 25, 1900 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901: 
Central Coal and Coke Co. (since canceled) ............. 0. eee eee ee wee cece ees 1 | Aug. 27,1900 
Willis BUSDY 23 2205is ie celal s Se canden bowers Ceee eae ae Meesleuee sak eens 1 | Sept. 6,1900 
Samples Coal and Mining Co 2... 0.2.2.2 o eee cee cece ew cc ence nec cee eens 1] Oct. 4,1900 
McAlester-Galveston Coal Mining Co ...........0- 2 cee cece cece cece ce eeees : 1] Oct. 18,1900 
Bi. Newton MCEVers 26.6 coiceu cada oeed baste an deces ctcssetccesca case er eseews 1|. Do. 
Deenansé MeConnell.... os. uecevesecaecouste ceed eee ctcteosesceteestes esheets 3 | Nov. 16,1900 
Folsom-Morris Coal Mining Co................ cece ees Pet cleasetwastesacetee 1 | Nov. 22,1900 
Ozark-Coal ‘and Rw yc COic.2 225 icecsvew eve euccacneceeesudecuenseeutaeecokss 1] Dec. 8,1900 
St. Louis-Galveston Coal Mining Co ........... 2. ccc cece cece cccecceccecccces 2| Jan. 14,1901 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Coal Co... ooo ccc we cece ccc c ccc ceeecees 1 | Feb. 12,1901 
Osage Coal and Mining C02 oo 5020. ose leven see scoewaad ee easweseisccinsds 7 | May 7,1901 
Atoka Coal and: Mining C6 v5.4.0. accsecsediudtendsiccessdaneseaes ciceseed's ies 7 Do. 
Deviin- Wear Coal Co) <2 secitcntaseesceeasswesacecsabeseewhudebeseateecte ees 1/ June 17,1901 
Total: number leases. 226 o2cs25.05080cs55 esos ce Cisastewacenasisccdsusdeswaes 81 


Two of said leases have been canceled on account of the failure of 
the lessees to profitably operate their leases. 
The following parties are operating pele mines under national 


contracts, Viz: 


Kansas and Texas Coal Company. 

Southwestern Coal and Improvement Company. 

Hailey Coal and Mining Company. 

Turkey Creek Coal Company. 

Capital Coal and Mining Company. 

J. B. McDougall. 

M. Perona. 

R. Sarlls, 

Perry Brothers. 

Caston Coal Company. 

A limited amount of coal has been mined for local consumption 
by some other small operators under informal permits granted by 
direction of the Department. 

The royalty of 8 cents per ton on 2,000 pounds mine run, fixed by 
the Department to take effect March 1, 1900, has not been changed 
during the past year, and royalties have been collected at that rate. 
No change has been made in the rate of royalty on asphaltum, which 
is 60 cents per ton on refined and 10 cents per ton on crude. 
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The following table shows the asphalt leases approved during the 
vears ending June 30, 1900, and June 380, 1901: 


Num- ; Date of ap- 


Name. ber. proval. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900: 

BRUT RAS PINE CO oe oie oe ou Peat boat coi d ob un cei nneatatvale oi Gane tamed 1 | Mar. 20, 1900 

CUO COs eas sees eect eune Sade de Boeke CUA eee Ce elated aad 1 | Apr. 21, 1900 

IK ASDA COs asuisate wees Gos adivine Shenae ane pewe ar eae naan Ret see weeded. 1, May 3,1900 
During the fiscal vear ended June 30, 1901: | 

Downard Asphalt Co.......ccccceccccceccccceeccceenncccceccecescceccucees | 1} Oct. 18,1900 

Mil wAe BOlChd er Sereentesev ear on dates a teko mist enses baesoeeuiaee a | 1 Nov. 23,1900 

Tete Springs spunlCCow ss sone a cetneetoen tnneyaeeds- heeds sate baduseeeteseeees : 1) May 13, 1901 


One or two other companies claiming to be operating under tribal 
charters and contracts have mined to a very limited extent during the 
past year, 

Attention is also called to the fact that the Department has declined 
to approve any further applications for mining asphalt, on account of 
the undeveloped state of the asphalt industry, and has given authority 
to the inspector to grant informal permits to parties desiring to mine 
asphalt, thereby encouraging competition and not limiting the mining 
to any particular individual or company. 

The amount of royalty from coal is reported to be $198,449.35 and 
from asphalt $1,214.20, or a total of $199,663.55. 

A comparative statement is given, showing the different accounts 
collected for the previous years, as follows: 


From July 1, 1898, to June 30, 1899 2.2.2. ee eee eee $110, 145. 25 
From July 1, 1899, to June 30, 1900 ....2 22 ee ee eee eee 138, 486. 40 
From July 1, 1900, to June 30, 1901 .... 22. ee ee eee 199, 663. 55 


It appears that there are now 79 approved coal leases in effect and 6 
asphalt leases, making a total of 85, and that there are 10 operators 
still mining under national and tribal contracts. 

The royalties derived from coal and asphalt in the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations are placed to the credit of said tribes in their pro- 
portionate shares, to be used for the education of the children of 
Indian blood of the members of the tribes, as shall be necessary. 

No mineral leases have been made for lands in the Creek Nation 
under the provisions of the Curtis Act, but informal permits have 
been granted to several parties to strip coal in small quantities on the 
prospective allotments selected by Indians with their consent, and the 
coal royalty collected at the rate of 8 cents per ton amounted during 
the fiseal year to $4,128.22, showing an increase of $1,104.95 over the 
umount collected for the previous year, which was $3,023. 27. 

Since the ratification of the recent agreement with the Creck Nation 
all coal permits theretofore issued in the Creek Nation have been 
revoked. 


_———— ts 
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No application for mineral lease in the Cherokee Nation has been 
received or approved during the past year; but certain informal per- 
mits have been granted to mine coal in the Cherokee Nation the same 
as in the Creek Nation, and the amount of rovalty, at 8 cents per 
ton, collected is $6,326.87, being an increase of $2,470.86 over the 
amount paid during the previous year, which was $3,856.01. 

Satisfactory progress has been made in the surveying and lay- 
ing out of town sites under the provisions of the Curtis Act, and 
also the Indian appropriation act of May 31, 1900 (31 Stat., 221), 
which contains the provision that ‘‘the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by 
him, to survey, lay out, and plat into town lots, streets, alleys, and 
parks the sites of such towns and villages in the Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
Creek, and Cherokee nations as may at that time have a population. 
of two hundred or more, in such manner as will best subserve the 
then present needs and the reasonable prospective growth of such 
towns.”’ 

There are also certain other provisions in said act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior, upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mission to the Five Civilized Tribes, to set aside new town sites 
along the lines of railroads which shall be constructed or in process of 
construction through the Territory, and also to authorize the survey- 
ing and platting of town sites by contract, and to grant the permission 
to the authorities of any town to survey and plat its own town site at 
the expense of the town, subject to the supervision and approval of 
the Department. 

Under said provisions relative to reserving land for town-site pur- 
poses along the lines of railroads the Department has segregated dur- 
ing the year town sites at 8 stations in the Creek: Nation and 10 in 
the Chickasaw Nation, along the line of the St. Louis, Oklahoma and 
Southern Railway, which extends from Sapulpa, Creek Nation, to 
Denison, Tex. 

The names of the towns in the various nations whose exterior limits 
' have been established are given, showing 25 in the Choctaw Nation, 
42 in the Chickasaw Nation, 8 in the Creek Nation, and 29 in the Chero- 
' kee Nation, and one town in each of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations 
whose exterior limits are yet to be fixed. 

The cost of surveying and platting town sites has been, on an aver- 
age, about $3.50 per acre, and the expense per acre in the future will 
probably be less on account of the experience which the surveying 
parties have had. 

The efforts on the part of towns to survey and plat their own town 
sites, under the provisions of the act of May 31, 1900, have not been 
satisfactory, and the work has had to be done over again by the Gov- 
ernment officers; the plats of only four towns in the Choctaw Nation 
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made by the town-site authorities have been approved by the Depart- 
mene. 

Attention is called to the difficulty of collecting the tribal revenues 
of the respective nations on account of the refusal of the noncitizens 
to pay the taxes in accordance with the tribal laws and the regulations 
of this Department. 

The revenues of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations are collected 
by the tribal authorities, except the royalties on coal and asphalt and 
for timber cut for railroads and mines. 

The Department has been requested by the chief executives of said 
nations from time to time to remove persons refusing to pay the 
tribal taxes under the provisions of sections 2147 to 2150, inclusive, 
Revised Statutes, and such persons have been removed. 

The revenues in the Creek Nation are collected and disbursed by the 
United States authorities, and the right to collect such taxes has been 
sustained by the judicial tribunals of the Territory and the United 
States court of appeals in the case of Maxey ». Wright (54 8S. W. 
Reporter, 807). 

The total amount of revenue collected from all sources in the Creek 
Nation during the past year is $30,827.60. The expenses of the United 
States revenue inspector, whichare paid from said sum, were $4,230.80, 
and exchange was $52.32, leaving $26,544.46 to the credit of the nation. 

The comparative statement furnished shows a material increase in 
the net amount to the credit of the nation. 

The recent agreement with the Creeks, ratified on May 25, 1901, 
does not change the tribal tax laws of said nation except that no per- 
mit tax is required from noncitizens for the privilege of renting lands 
for agricultural purposes, nor is a tux required upon cattle regularly 
grazed by Creek citizens upon their selections. 

In the Cherokee Nation no revenue has been collected from Chero- 
kee citizens carrying ona mercantile business in said nation on account 


‘ of the decision in the United States court enjoining the officials from 


collecting said tax. 

Tne total amount of revenue collected for the Cherokee Nation is 
$19,392.65; the expenses of the revenue inspector for said nation, which 
are also paid from the amount collected, are $4,038.34, which, with 
$37.13 paid for exchange, leaves a net balance of $15,317.18 to the 
credit of the nation, which is a net increase of $1,695.14 over the 
amount collected for the previous year. 

Attention is called to the report of Mr. John D. Benedict, superin- 
tendent of schools in said Territory, and also to the reports of the 
supervisors for the Choctaw, Cherokee, and Creek nations, submitted 
with his report. 

According to the report of the superintendent of schools, the schools 
have been maintained in the Choctaw Nation satisfactorily during the 


2 ihe 
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past year, and the boarding schools will compare favorably with the 
average high school in the States; that much progress has been made 
in manual training and industrial work, and the enlarged attendance in 
the boarding and neighborhood schools shows the increased interest 
in educational matters. 

There are 5 boarding schools or academies in the Choctaw Nation, 
2 of which are orphan academies, whose pupils remain the entire vear. 
The term is nine months, and there have been enrolled 525 pupils, 
with an average attendance of 430 and a cost of $58,469.84, or $135.08 
per capita. For the same time there were 161 neighborhood or day 
schools, with 2,879 pupils, average attendance of 1,924 and a total 
cost of $34,391.02, or $17.87 per capita. Besides said day schools, 
305 Choctaw pupils attended day schools in the Chickasaw Nation, for 
whom teachers were paid $2 per month, making a total expenditure 
for Choctaw pupils residing in the Chickasaw Nation of $3,147.70, 
showing a total cost of $96,008.56; whole number of pupils, 3,709; 
average attendance, 2,555 in the Choctaw Nation. 

In the Chickasaw Nation the schools have been maintained from the 
funds other than the royalties on coal and asphalt. On April 11, 
1901, an agreement was made with the tribal authorities whereby the 
funds that have accrued from the royalties on coal and asphalt should 
be applied to the indebtedness incurred on account of the support of 
the schools. 

No figures are given of the cost of the schools of the Chickasaw 
Nation during the past fiscal year, the number of pupils, nor the aver- 
age attendance. It is believed, however, that under the agreement 
above referred to, the proper supervision will be exercised over the 
appointment of teachers and the disbursement of funds, and the schools 
will become more efficient in the future. 

During the past year the Creek Nation has supported 9 boarding 

schools, 6 for Indian children and 3 for children of freedmen; 64 
neighborhood schools, 41 for Indian and 23 for colored children. In 
the 9 boarding schools there were 591 pupils; average attendance, 450; 
“total cost, $50,470.40, or $112.16 per capita. In the neighborhood 
schools there were enrolled 2,070 pupils, an average attendance of 957 
and a total cost of $17,788.28, or $18.58 per capita, making a total 
enrollment of 2,661 pupils, average attendance of 1,407, and total cost 
of $68,258.68. 
' There have been in the Cherokee Nation during the past year 3 
boarding schools and 1 colored high school. The number of pupils 
has been 686; average attendance, 455; total cost, $48,275, or $106.10 
per capita. During seven months of the year there have been 124 
neighborhood or day schools with 4,153 pupils, average attendance of 
2.356, cost $34,460, or $14.63 per capita, making the whole number of 
pupils 4,839, average attendance 2,811, and the whole cost $82,735. 
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Attention is also called to the provision of the agreement with the 
Creek Nation ratified by act of March 1, 1901, and duly proclaimed to 
he in effect, subject to section 36° thereof, by the proclamation of the 
President dated June 25, 1901, 

Spechul reference is made to the town-site provisions of said act, and 
it is stated that the towns of Muscogee and Wagoner were being dis- 
posed of In accordance with the terms of said agreement. 

Attention ts also called to section 42 of the agreement excepting the 
general appropriation acts for the necessary incidental and salaried 
expenses of the Creek Nation from the requirement relative to the 
approval of the acts of the nation by the President. 

A list is given of the contracts under the regulations promulgated 
in accordance with the provisions of the act approved June 6, 1900 
(Bt Stat., G60), entitled “An act to provide for the use of timber and 
stone for domestic and industrial purposes in the Indian Territory,” 
and under said regulations Indian citizens are permitted, when in pos- 
session of their pro rata share of the lands of the tribe or prospective 
allotment, to sell and dispose of timber cut in such clearing, as stove 
wood or cord wood, to any person requiring same for domestic pur- 
poses in said Territory when such timber is cut in clearing the land 
for cultivation in wood faith. 

The cutting of timber under said reeulations has been restricted by 
the Department to timber required for props and caps for mines, and 
for ties, bridge timber, and piling for raihroads. 

These regulations are still in force except as to the allotted lands in 
the Creek Nation, upon which the cutting of timber ts regulated by 
section 38 of said agreement with the nation. 

The total amount of receipts is shown by the report of the Indian 
agent to be $286,514.02, being an increase over the amount collected 
the previous year of $80,959.80, | 

The disbursements of the United States Indian agent, including the 
payments of the semiannual interest funds of the Creek and Cherokee 
nations, were as follows: 


Warrant paviients, (1CGki io: acl sues pels cue acne e Saweiecueceiae $138, 788. 93 
Warrant. payments, Choctaw, general .......0..02..2.0.0 2c eee ee eee eee 4,130. 78 
Warrant payments, Choctaw school certificates ................2.0-6-- 607. 70 
Schools, Choctaw ..........-.-..2-. Be eect etal ey dead Bol oe aod 57, 278. 33 
EL OWA BICS ae a srara? ee cee nen ake chat ta oe a i aa ica 37, 263. 08 
MINA OM eee ee Wet ecan ees cea teceos Ss lt ae co aaelers te aa35 abate 41, 328. 56 
COICO TVO TNCs fa ixt ct ae ade eel ate Sel eel ooo Beak teal cian Stree Ala cose le 23, 924. 18 
Creck Wdi@eits: stoi nt be oes yi ee Me ieee de tds oe 828. 00 
Pai PON GHANCO cued ocecce beste en Gest css eelisoe sae weet eae es 142. 96 

ONE sss is gris a a ate atthe Leathe a eae a Ge ages 304, 292. 52 


Attention is called to the fact that the Cherokees have an outstand- 
ing indebtedness under their general fund of from $700,000 to $800,000; 
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that the receipts of the nation are not sufficient to meet the annual 
tribal expenditure and to pay the interest on said outstanding indebted- 
ness. It is recommended that legislative action be had permitting the 
withdrawal of a sufficient amount of the funds of the nation to take up 
said indebtedness, which draws interest at 6 per cent, while the interest 
paid to the nation by the Government is only 5 per cent. 

It appears that the interest from the funds of the Creek Nation, 
together with the revenues collected for its benefit, are sufficient to 
pav the current expenses of its tribal government. 

Reference is made to the report of the Indian agent concerning the 
adjudication of the Chickasaw incompetent claims under the provision 
of said Indian appropriation act of May 31, 1900. There have been 
tiled in his office 243 claims, aggregating in amount the sum of $180,000. 
He has reported adversely upon all of said claims on account of the 
failure of the applicants to furnish satisfactory proof in support of 
their applications, and his recommendations have been confirmed by 
the Department. 

The expenses of the governments of four of the Five Civilized 
Tribes are given, as follows: 


Creek Nation: 


Appropriations for general officers and expenses. ........-------.--- $10, 450. 00 
For one regular and one special session of council............-..-.-- 32, 413. 70 
NOCH 2 Go Secccete roe Coen alee eae eon eee ese e Ne 42, 863. 70 
Cherokee Nation: 
General officers and expenses .......--.--------22 eee eee ee eee eee 6, 480. 00 
One regular and one special session of council ..........-..-------- 19, 077. 70 
Expenses-or clechions . n.24ccocseuswsboosesene cessussent ead ieee os 3, 799. 70 
MOL a latata ghana wets Gosia ase oie are ae ala ee tale 29, 317. 40 
Choctaw Nation: 
General officers, including tribal courts, ete ........-..------------ 67, 000. 00 
One regular and one special session of council ...-.....-.---------- 12, 000. 00 
WOU Ss ctclacuctoas ois caoe ees Shea ek eee eee es 79, 000. 00 
Chickasaw Nation: . 
General officers and expenses .....----- 2-22-2202 eee eee eee ee eee eee 23, 000. 00 
Tepgislatuve...scenhet ota eueneecwsecre dat Sati come wemenwiseades nee 6, 000. 00 
EOUAL cs acte soe Oee eaeee dic Deas auaed eae accean va aeat getiia ta Geemarc capeed ape Setar 31, 000. 00 


Attention is called to the so-called ‘‘Snake uprising” of certain full- 
blood Creek Indians, known as the Snake Band, during the winter of 
1900-1901. Said band, of which Chitto Harjo was the leader, elected 
a principal chief and other tribal officers and attempted to establish a 
Creek tribal government in opposition to the one recognized by the 
United States. On account of the hostile attitude of said Indians 
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warrants were issued for their arrest, and a troop of United States 
‘avalry was ordered to assist the civil authorities in the execution of 
said’ warrants. The Indians were arraigned before the United States 
court in Muscogee and plead guilty to the charge of conspiracy, and 
upon taking oath to obey the laws of the United States and to recognize 
the established government of the Creek Nation and also to keep the 
peace they were paroled by the court during good behavior. This 
action caused said organization to disband and no further trouble from 
said Indians is apprehended. 

Telephone and telegraph lines have been established in the Indian 
Territory, the names of which are set out ina list hereinbefore inserted. 

The most necessary and important work to be done in the Indian 
Territory at the present time by the Government is to allot the lands 
in severalty to the citizens of the several tribes, so as to finally wind 
up their affairs. It is suge¢ested that there should be additional leg- 
Islation, If necessary, providing for a simpler manner of allotments of 
the lands than that under existing agreements with the several tribes. 

A recommendation is renewed relative to the payment of the out- 
standing indebtedness of the Cherokee Nation by withdrawing from 
the United States Treasury a sufficient amount of their funds for that 
purpose, 

It is sugvested that 30 feet along each side of section lines be 
reserved from allotment for roads in the Indian Territory. 

Under the provisions of the recent agreement with the Creek Indi- 
ans the Indian agent is required to remove objectionable persons from 
allotments and to place allottees in possession of their land. 

It is recommended that the compensation of the Indian policemen 
be fixed at 875 per month for the captain and $50 per month for the 
privates, together with their necessary traveling expenses. 

It is shown that the relations between the tribal authorities and the 
Department are more satisfactory than heretofore, especially where 
conferences have been had with the executives of the nations by the 
officials of the Department.. 

Provision was made in the Indian appropriation act approved March 
3, 1901 (81 Stat., 1058), making an appropriation of $5,000 to enable 
the Secretary of the Interior to investigate and report to Congress at 
its next session whether it is practicable to provide a svstem of taxa- 
tion of personal property, occupations, franchises, etc., in the Indian 
Territory sufficient for maintaining a system of free schools for all the 
children of said Territory. 

A special agent has been appointed to secure the necessary informa- 
tion, and a report to Congress will be made as soon as the same is 
obtained. 


¥ 
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CoMmMISSIONS. 


-THe Crow, FLATHEAD, ETC., COMMISSION was engaged negotiating 
with the Yakima and Flathead Indians during a portion of the past 
fiscal year, but failed to conclude agreements with them. During the 
remainder of that year a part of the commission was engaged in spe- 
cial work in the field, under the provisions of the act of June 6, 1900 
(31 Stat., 302), which required the members of the commission to per- 
form such duties as the Secretary of the Interior might direct. 

During its existence, about five years, this commission has negoti- 
ated three agreements with Indian tribes—one each with the Uinta 
Utes, Crows, and the Indians on the Fort Hall Reservation—the latter . 
alone having been ratified by Congrers, leaving the others pending 
before that body. 

PuyaLLup CoMMIssion.—This commission, originally created by the 
act of March 3, 1893 (27 Stat., 633), is still engaged in the sale of the 
allotted and common or tribal lands of the Puyallup Indians. More 
sales were made during the last than in any previous year. A reap- 
praisement of some of the common lands has been authorized, it 
appearing that the original valuation was too low. 


AGREEMENTS WITH INDIANS. 


GRANDE RONDE RESERVATION, OrEG.—An agreement with the 
Indians of this reservation was concluded June 27, 1901, by which 
they cede the surplus lands, 25,791 acres, for $28,000 in cash, the 
shares of adults to be paid within one hundred and twenty days after 
ratification of the agreement and the shares of minors as they arrive 
at the age of 18 years. 

Lower BruLe REsERvaTION, S. Dak.—On May 6, 1901, an agree- 
ment was concluded with the Indians of this reservation, they having 
indicated their desire to cede certain of their surplus lands, by which 
56.560 acres were acquired for a consideration of $70,700, to be 
expended in young cattle for issue to the Indians and in the construc- 
tion of a fence around the reserve. . 

RoseBsuD REsERvaTION, 8S. Dax.—-That portion of the surplus lands 
of this reservation lying in Gregory County, S. Dak., was ceded by 
the Rosebud Indians by an agreement dated September 14, 1901, the 
Government acquiring 416,000 acres, for which $1,040,000 was agreed 
to be paid, part in cash, in installments, and the remainder to be 
expended for stock cattle for issue to the Indians of the reservation. 

These agreements, all of which were negotiated through an Indian 
inspector, under the provisions of the act of March 31, 1901 (81 Stats., 
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1077), will be submitted to Congress, in accordance with the require- 
ments of that act. 

KLAMATH BOUNDARY CLAIM.—An agreement was concluded by an 
Indian inspector with these Indians in) 1900 in which provision was 
made for compensating them for certain lands In dispute, which was 
submitted to Congress for its action. Discrepancy was found therein 
in describing the lands ceded, and it was deemed necessary that the 
same should be resubmitted to the Indians to be corrected. This has 
been done and a new agreement obtained, which will be transmitted to 
Congress at its next session. 

By this agreement the Government acquires title to 621,824 acres of 
land which it has practically had possession of for many vears owing 
to an alleged erroneous survey, for which the Indians are to receive a 
gross sum of $537,007.20, a portion of which is to be placed to their 
credit in the Treasury at 5 per cent interest, and the balance to be paid 
in cash and expended for their benefit. 

YAKIMA BOUNDARY CLAIM.—The claim for compensation for lands 
excluded from the Yakima Reservation by alleged erroneous survey, 
involving some 293,837 acres, is still pending, the Indians having 
refused to negotiate with an Indian inspector who was sent there for 
the purpose during the present year. 

CONDITION OF INDIANS AND THEIR RESERVATIONS.—Investigations 
have been made by a special agent of the Department of the Mescalero, 
Uinta, Grande Ronde, Walker River, Pyramid Lake, Quinaielt, Siletz, 
Flathead, Shoshone, Devils Lake, Fort Peck, and Fort Berthold 
Indian reservations under the provisions of the act approved March 3, 
1900 (31 Stat., 1069), which authorized the Secretary of the Interior— 
to investigate and report upon the condition of Indians upon reservations, their 
degree of civilization, the advisability of reducing the size of their reservations, etc. 

These investigations will be continued until information of the 
character contemplated by the law shall have heen obtained of all 
reservations. 


SALE OF INDIAN LANDS. 


Prorta AND Mramr Inprans.—Since my last annual report convey- 
ances have been approved hy the Department for 920.68 acres of Peoria 
lands, at a valuation of $14,868, and 700 acres of Miami lands, valued 
at $7,820. 

CitT1zEN POTAWATOMI AND ABSENTEE SHAWNEE Lanps.—Convey- 
ances for 24,371.65 acres of Citizen Potawatomi Indian lands, having 
a value of $122,945.18, and for 4,309.61 acres of Absentee Shawnee 
lands, valued at $36,833.88, were approved by the Department during 
the same period. 
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Inpraxs In Micuican.—Lands belonging to Indians in Michigan to 
the extent of 972.14 acres, valued at $5,135, were sold and conveyances 
therefor approved by Ne Department during the past vear. 

NORTHERN CHEYENNE INDIAN RESERVATION, Mont.—The claims 
of white settlers on that reservation for certain lands and improve- 
ments provided for by act of Congress approved May 31, 1900 (81 
Stat., 221), have been paid, with one exception, and the bettlers have 
removed from the reservation. In that case the settler has been unable 
to produce a clear title, consequently the matter is still pending. 
Another settler has filed a claim for $2,400 in addition to $2,100 which 
was paid him upon a quitclaim deed for his land and improvements. 
This claim has not been disposed of. 

The heads of 46 Indian families east of Tongue River were paid for 
their improvements as provided by the aforesaid act. 

By a recent survey of the northern boundary of the reservation 7 
additional settlers have been found within its limits. They are with- 
out title to the land they occupy and their improvements are of small 
value, being estimated at only $2,965. An appropriation to pay the 
same was asked from the last Congress, but no action was taken by 
that body. The attention of Congress will again be called to the 
matter. 

Fort Hau (Ipano) CrDED Lanps.—-The appraisement of the 
improvements of Indians on the ceded lands of the Fort Hall Reser- 
vation, who elected to remove therefrom to the diminished reserve, 
provided by the act of June 6, 1900 (31 Stat., 672), was completed dur- 
ing the year, and allotments were made to Indians who had located 
and decided to remain on the ceded lands. 

The total appraised value of the improvements is $5,851.50, belong- 
ing to 23 Indian heads of families, and 7,177.17 acres were allotted to 
90 allottees. 

CHIPPEWA CEDED Lanps IN MinneEsota.—In my last annual report 
I took occasion to state that the results obtained from the adminis- 
tration of the act of January 14, 1889, under the provisions of which 
the Chippewa Indians in Minnesota ceded the greater portion of the 
reservations occupied by them (25 Stat., 642), had not been satisfac- 
tory to the Department, as the system devised under said act and 
subsequent legislation had failed to secure to the Indians the largest 
benefit from the sale of the pine and agricultural lands. I then 
expressed the intention at the earliest date practicable to bring the 
matter more fully to the attention of Congress and to suggest reme- 
dies such as, in my judgment, might be necessary to better pr otect the 
interests of the Chippewa Indians. 

Certain members of the Minnesota delegation in Congress, who 
were well informed of the necessity for some modification of existing 
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law, and the Commissioners of Indian Affairs and the General Land 
Office, who recognized the great need for further legislation, conferred 
with the Department on the subject, whereupon a draft of proposed 
legislation was prepared which authorized the sale of all merchantable 
pine timber, ‘green or growing or dead, standing or fallen,” on said 
ceded lands, upon certain stated conditions which seemed to meet the 
views of all interested in the welfare of the Chippewas, and the same 
was submitted for the action of Congress as a substitute for H. R. 
S404, first session, Fifty-sixth Congress, and H. R. 14019, second ses- 
sion, same Congress, both of which proposed modification of the afore- 
said act of 1889, but neither of which met the favor of the Department 
or the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Action on both the bills named and the substitute measure failed, 
and consequently no relief has been afforded in these matters. Under 
the conditions, the existing legislation failing to properly guard or 
conserve the best interests of the Indians, which are so largely involved 
in the sale of the lands and the timber thereon, the proceeds of the 
lands under the law going to their credit in the Treasury as a perma- 
nent fund, I have considered it a duty to them to further postpone all 
action until Congress shall provide some measure for their relief 
whereby the greatest possible benefit may be derived from the sale of 
their lands. 

Zuni PuEBLo Grant, NEw Mexico.—These lands have been occu- 
pied by the Zunis for more than two hundred years. All the title 
papers were accidentally destroyed by a fire a few vears ago. A bill 
to confirm title to them was introduced in Congress February 16, 1900 
{H. R. 8635), but failed to become a law. 

The matter is urgently recommended to the tavor of Congress. 

CHIPPEWA AND MunsEE Inprans 1n Kansas.—The claimants or 
heirs to funds derived from the sale of the allotments of certain 
deceased Chippewas and Munsees, sold under the provisions of the 
act of June 7, 1897 (380 Stat., 92), having been finally ascertained and 
a schedule thereof prepared, payment will soon be made. The sur- 
plus lands belonging to these Indians having been sold by the General 
Land Office, the proceeds will be distributed per capita among 54 
claimants, who are members of the tribe but never received allot- 
ments, when they shall severally reach the age of 21 years. In the 
meantime the fund remains in the Treasury of the United States. 

STOCKBRIDGE AND MUNSEE INp1Ans, Wisconsin.—A plan for the 
allotment of the common lands of these Indians was submitted to 
Congress on February 1, 1901, with favorable recommendation and 
urgent request for speedy action. 

It is hoped that this matter will be favorably considered by the next 
Congress. 
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SEMINOLES IN FLortpa.—There has been no change in the condition 
‘Yr status of the Seminole Indians in Florida since the date of my last 

“nnualreport. At that date 23,061.72 acres of land had been de 
or them, at a cost of $13,355.52. 

Musson INDIANS ON WARNERS Rancu.—By a decree of the Sunwise 
Sourt of the United States, an adverse decision was rendered on a 
‘laim of some Mission Indians to retain occupancy of a tract in 
southern California, known as Warners Ranch or Agua Caliente. The 
»ffect thereof will be to render homeless about 200 Indians who claim 
‘Oo have held these lands for generations. | 

In the meantime, pending action by the next Congress, and as a 
-emporary expedient, certain lands in the vicinity were withdrawn 
from settlement and entry for the use of the Indians. It has since 
been ascertained that the lands withdrawn are practically worthless, 
and that such as might be available would support but a few families. 

Therefore, an Indian inspector is under orders to proceed to Cali- 
fornia to endeavor to locate and arrange to secure suitable lands for 
these Indians. 

WENATCHIE INDIANS, WASHINGTON—The removal of these Indians 
to the Colville Reservation failed because the undertaking proved to 
be greater than anticipated, and consequently a more expensive one. 

The matter will be brought to the attention of the next Congress. 

New York Inprans.—Congress, by act approved March 3, 1901 
(31 Stat., 1077), provided that not exceeding $10,000 might be used 
by the Secretary of the Interior to pay the ‘‘expenses necessary in 
ascertaining the beneficiaries ” of the judgment of the Court of Claims 
on the claim of said Indians for lands arising under the treaty of Buf- 
falo Creek of January 15, 1838, authority being given to use not 
exceeding the sum named out of the amount appropriated by the act 
of February 19, 1900, to pay said judgment. 

Consequently, prompt steps were taken by the Department with the 
view of ‘‘ascertaining the beneficiaries,” so that distribution of said 
fund might be made at the earliest possible date. Notice has been given 
to claimant: by public advertisement in a number of newspapers, 
beginning September 1 last, and to continue to November 30 next, 

when the rolls will be closed. It may be said that the rolls are ina 
» formative state. All applications will be duly considered and the 
rights of applicants determined, and from these the rolls prepared as 
, soon thereafter as possible and payment of the fund made to those 
( found entitled. 

( InpraAn Orrice EXHIBIT aT PAN-AMERICAN Exposition.—The work 
of many of the pupils of both the reservation and non-reservation as 

‘ well as day schools, was placed on exhibition at Buffalo, and showed 
decided improvement over that furnished for previous expositions. 


\ 
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Inpians aS Exuupits.-—The custom of allowing Indians to take part 
In shows and exhibitions has been practically discontinued, but one 
permit for the purpose, the case being an exceptional one, having been, 
granted during more than two vears past. The Department has con- 
sidered it a degradation of the Indian to permit him to be used for 
exhibition purposes, and a means of perpetuating habits that large 
sums of money are annually being spent to eradicate. 

IxpIANsS AS EXurpirors.—In September last application was made to, 
the Department for a permit to authorizea small delegation of Indians 
from the Fort Peck Ageney, Mont., to exhibit the products of their 
farms and display the work of the agency boarding school at a fair to - 
be held later at Glendive, Mont., under the auspices of the Dawson 
County Fair Association. 

The apparent desire to become exhibitors instead of exhibits was 
regarded as highly commendable and as showing a degree of self- 
respect in sharp contrast with the other phase that was exceedingly 
gratifying to the Department, and leads to the hope that others will 
emulate the desire of these Indians to show in a public manner the! 
products of their labor and industry. 

Permission was gladly and promptly given for the Indians to take 
part in the fair as exhibitors under proper safeguards. 

ADJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNTS OF TRADERS WITH OsaGE INpIANS.—The 
Secretary of the Interior was authorized and directed, by the Indian 
appropriation act approved March 3, 1901 (81 Stat., 1065)— | 
to examine into the accounts of Indian traders with the Oxage Indians at the 
Osage Agency and to determine the sums equitably due to such traders from such 


Indians, and to adjust their accounts upon the basis of a fair profit upon the goods 
which have been sold by such traders to such Indians, ete. 


In accordance with this provision of law, steps were taken by the | 
Department on March 14, 1901, to obtain from the aforesaid traders 
complete statements of all outstanding accounts against the Osage 
Indians, with necessary data to show the basis for their claims and 
proofs to establish the same. 

I am informally advised by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that 
the said traders have submitted their claims against the Indians to his 
office, and that the same are undergoing examination preliminary to 
their transmission to the Department for its examination and deter- 
mination under the law. 

Inpran Lanps SET APART TO MISSIONARY SOCIETIES AND CHURCHES. — 
Twenty-two tracts of land, from one-half acre to 160 acres In size, on 
nine reservations, were set apart during the year for educational and 
religious work among the Indians. | 

TRANSPORTATION OF SUPPLIES.—The system of transporting Indian 
supplies by ‘‘common carriers,” inaugurated in 1899 (fiscal vear 1900) 
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inder the provisions of the act of July 7, 1898 (30 Stat., 676), rather than 
inder contracts let to the lowest bidders, is still being successfully and 
-orotitably carried on, and is giving much satisfaction. 
MarriaGE.—Instructions were issued during the last fiscal year 
lesigned to regulate or legalize marriages between Indians and between 
[ndians and whites, and for keeping registers of licenses and marriages 
it Indian agencies, from which much good is hoped. 


LANDS. 


There were disposed of during the fiscal vear ended June 30, 1901, 
public lands aggregating 15,562,796.30 acres, classified as follows: 
Cash sales, 1,301,668.94 acres; miscellaneous entries, embracing 
homesteads, land warrants, scrip locations, State selections, swamp 
lands, railroad and wagon road selections, Indian allotments, ete., 
14,151,.780.34 acres, and Indian lands, 109,347.02 acres, showing an 
increase of 2,108,908.34 acres as compared with the aggregate disposals 
for the preceding fiscal year. 

The total cash receipts during the fiscal year from various sources, 
including disposal of public land, $4,307,437.15, and Indian land, 
$585,661.27; from depredations on public lands, $36,471.83; from sales 
of timber on forest reserves, $25,305.95; from sales of Government 
property, $597.78, and for furnishing copies of records and _ plats, 
$16,686.81; aggregate, $4,972,160.79, an increase of $592,402.69 over 
the preceding fiscal year. 

The total expenses of district land offices for salaries and commis- 
sions of registers and receivers, incidental expenses, and expenses of 
depositing public moneys during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, 
were $773,617.99, an increase, as compared with the fiscal year ended 
June 380, 1900, of $46,036.01. 

_ The net surplus remaining in the Treasury atthe end of the fiscal year, 
after deducting from the total cash receipts the entire amount expended 
for the administration of the public-land and forestry systems, equaled 
$3,158,441.67, an increase over the surplus remaining at the end of the 
preceding fiscal vear of $357,845.30. Attention is also directed to the 
fact that the cash receipts from depredations on the public lands, com- 
promises, fines, etc., amounted, during the fiscal] year, to $261,573.84, 
an increase over the preceding fiscal year of $25,538.59. 

. The total area of the public lands may be stated to be approximately 
1,809,539,840 acres, of which 914,096,974 acres are undisposed of, 
147,356,962 acres have been reserved for various purposes, and 
748,085,964 acres have been appropriated. 

, The following table, compiled from reports received from the vari- 
vous local land offices, gives, by States and Territories, an approximate 
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estimate of the reserved as well as the unappropriated lands in the 
land States and Territories at the close of this fiscal year: 


State or Territory. 


Surveyed. | Unsurveyed. 


Area unappropriated and unreserved. 


Alabama 
PTT 7 ne ee execu aan 
BZODE sb sersakcdacnuenieeasiones 
PPRONGOG 6 6 oe pawcdinskeasdes cn 
California 
COMBO: 03d sesseheléstsateteses 
Florida 
JGRNG fai coe saccedeiadesectss - 


DOVISIN bbe monet ee rat ck ss ok Gs nd ee <eemanecns De eS es 
METAOTIR Pe. ecu Licsca beas Chor Rcleceb ee eieutees a. Seach eeees 


Iowa 
KGNSAS iso oicsois aba Secaccves’ 
Louisiana 


MICHISON . 6 icisdiickenewed caus 


bhi he! "y) oO ee eC aa 


MIMS D Gl cic aegnctveieddday sess 
BEIGGOUTS 052 sindwcwsinsintcesaceds 
Montana 
INGRVOGEE Dac du nandnwtas ccwssacaee 


Oregon 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
WYODMIDR <0 ccasisssdiasadesecscws 


ee 


POT SOURT foc inteccess 


Acres. 
312, 630 
(1) 

11,615, 248 
3, 224, 128 
34, 052, 596 
34, 719, 759 
1, 299, 704 
11, 680, O89 


1, 085, 315 


254, 317 
462, 157 

1, 967, 285 
195, 980 
281, 727 
19, 138, 446 
9, 926, 670 
29, 667, 377 


41,108, 508 | 


11, 973, 738 


4, 653, 605 
23, 642, 364 
11, 471, 138 


10, 830, 242 | 


5, 613, 943 
230, 813 
42, 769, 587 


312, 177, 366 


Acreés. 


ee 


367, 983, 506 


37, 155, 806 


7,996, 412 
4, 396, 055 
160, 070 
30, 795, 087 


ee ee et 


“see eee ewww ee 


31, 654, 848 
14, 480, 616 
4, 982, 753 


10, 141, 659 
397, 866 
31, 685, 613 
6, 299, 221 


4, 887, 309 


1The unreserved lands in Alaska are mostly unsurveyed and unappropriated. 


2So far as estimated. 


601, 919, 608 


| 


Area re- 


Area ap- | 


914, 096,974 | 147,356, 902 748, O85, 964 F 


Total. served. | propriated. | 
Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
312, 630 | 52,820 | 32, 292, 470 
367, 983, 506 2 120,174 (1) | 
48,771,054 | 18, 285,008 5, 736, 258 
3, 224, 128 2,560 | 30,316, 992 
42,049,008 | 16,063,670 | 41,857,242 
39, 115, 814 5,694,161 | 21,538,185 
1, 459, 774 | 19,259 | 33,593, 607 
42,475,176 | = 1, 747,311 9, 070, 953 
ree OPEN) A ae Moree 35, 842, 560 
ey Pere cchnavéeatacosal 280000 
FREE TE | 19,658, 880 |............. 
Sit ad atc te Lickwsdadincediael! - Go) SaGueD 
1, 085, 315 | 987,875 | 50,309, 
319,335 | 1,468,434 | 27, 267,591 
462, 157 87,746 | 36,269,297 
4, 140, 193 4,938,508 | 42,119,379 
105,980 ns ieocsspeces 29, 489, 140 
BEL 0F, san ceevenacvs 43,514, 113 
65,803,307 | 12,347,531 | 15, 442, 762 | 
9, 926, 670 69,642 39,140, 968 
61,322,225 | 5,983,409} 3, 031, 006 
55,589,124 | 6,385,181 | 16,454,495 
16, 956, 491 3, 370, 491 24, 583, 098 | 
peek dat tered li ere tiis Bl sl 26, 062, 720 
4, 653, 605 7,157,868 | 12, 962, 927 
33, 784, 023 5,500,821 21, 992, 596 
11,869,004 | 12,802,946 | 24, 534, 450 
42,515,855 | 5,487,668 | 4,537,917 
11,913,164 | 10,764,568 20, 069, 148 
230, 813 | 365, 353 34, 678, 714 | 
47,656,896 | 7,995,018 | ‘6, 781, 866 ¢ 
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PATENTS ISSUED. —Forty-two thousand two hundred and thirty-seven 
patents for agricultural lands were issued during the fiscal year, con- 
taining approximately 6,757,920 acres, an increase of 12,689 in num- 
Of mineral and 
mill-site patents 1,388 were issued, embracing an area of 50,852.458 
acres, a decrease from the former year of 27 patents and an increase 


ber and 2,030,240 in acreage over the previous year. 


of 8.459.934 acres. 


One hundred and four coal patents were issued, 


embracing 12,060.87 acres, an increase over the previous year of 35 
patents and 2,911.71 acres. 

RAILROAD AND WAGON-ROAD LAND PATENTS.—During the fiscal year 
there have been certified or patented on account of railroad grants 
2,470,804.55 acres, as against an area patented during the fiscal year 
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ended June 30, 1900, of 1,277,572.68 acres, an increase of 1,193,231.87 
acres. There were patented under wagon-road grants 165,547.18 
acres, an increase of 104,045.66 acres over the preceding year. 

ADJUSTMENTS.—The report of the Commissioner shows that material 
progress has been made in the examinations necessary to the adjust- 
ment of railroad land grants, including the administration of the acts 
of July 1, 1898 (30 Stat., 597-620), March 2, 1899 (30 Stat., 994), and 
March 2 1901 (31 Stat. 950), relating to grants to the Northern Pacitic 
Railroad Company. A detailed statement of the progress made in the 
adjustment of these grants will be found at page 72 of said report. 

SWAMP-LAND PATENTS, SCHOOL AND OTHER STATE AND TERRITORIAL 
-LANDS.—There were patented as swamp land in place 215,963.86 acres, 
and as swamp-land indemnity lands 3,239.83 acres, a total of 219,203.69 
acres, an increase over the amount patented during the last fiscal year 
of 119,930.70 acres. School and other lands were selected and certitied 
during the year under their several grants to the various States and 
Territories to the amount of 1,243,519.92 acres, an increase of 471,310.47 
acres over the preceding year. 

INDIAN AND MISCELLANEOUS PATENTS.—Patents of this class were 
issued during the year to the amount of 448,536.40 acres, an increase 
over the preceding fiscal year of 106,005.14 acres. 

The total net increase in lands patented over the preceding fiscal 
year is 4,036,135.48 acres. 

STATE DESERT-LAND SEGREGATIONS.—By ‘section 4 of the act of 
August 18, 1894 (28 Stat., 372-422), as amended by the act of June 11, 
1896 (29 Stat., 413-434), and act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat., 1133-1188), 
provision is wade for the donation to each of the desert-land States of 
not more than 1,000,000 acres of such lands. Under these acts two pat- 
ents were caged to the State of Wyoming, aggregating 7,305.75 acres. 
Lists were approved as follows: State of Idaho, one, 6,528.05 acres; 
State of Wyoming, one, aggregating 77,198.76 acres. 

ENTRIES IN ALASKA. —Under the provisions of the acts of March 3, 

1891 (26 Stat., 1095), and May 14, 1898 (80 Stat., 409), three nonmin- 
eral entries i lands in Alaska have been pateited during the last fis- 
cal year. 

RESERVOIRS FOR THE PURPOSES OF STOCK BREEDING AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION. —Under the act of January 13, 1897 (29 Stat., 484), the number of 
declaratory statements on hand at the beginning of the fiscal year was 
9,563. There were received during the year 4,137 reservoir declara- 
tory statements, making the total pending for action 13,700. Of this 
number, 4,104 were acted upon during the year, 3,979 of which were 
canceled or relinquished and the remainder, 125, were found to be in 
proper form and await further action under the law by the declarants. 
There were, accordingly, pending for action at the end of the fiscal 
year 9,596. 
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RIGHTS OF WAY FoR RarLroaps.—Under the act of March 3, 1875 
(18 Stat., 482), providing for rights of way over public lands, the act 
of May 14, 1898 (30 Stat., 409), providing for rights of way in Alaska, 
and various special acts, 38 articles of incorporation were accepted, 
478 maps of locations of railroads were received during the year, of 
which 118 were approved, I4 filed (not requiring approval); + were 
pending at the end of the fiscal year before the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and 316 had been otherwise disposed of, a few of which were 
rejected and the rest returned for correction. 

RIGHTS OF WAY FOR IRRIGATION AND OTHER PURPOSES. a nder the 
provisions of sections 18 to 21, inclusive, of the act of March 3, 1891 
(26 Stat., 1095), as amended by section 2 of the act of May 11, 1898 (80 
Stat., 404), 40 rights of way have been approved during the year for 
canals and reservoirs. Three hundred and twenty-four maps of the 
line or route of canals or sites for reservoirs were pres2nted during 
the year; 60 were approved: 16 were filed which did not require 
approval; 191 were otherwise disposed of, being principally returned 
for correction, making, with the 36 pending at the beginning of the 
year, a total of 93 awaiting action by the Commissioner or Secretary. 

Under the provisions of the tram-road act of January 21, 1895 (28 
Stat., 635), as amended by section 1 of the act of May 11, 1898 (30 
Stat., 404), 5 applications for permission to use rights of way have 
been approved during the past fiscal year. Twenty maps were on 
hand for action during that time, of which 6 were approved and 12 
were otherwise disposed of, most of them having been returned for 
correction, 

Under the act of May 14, 1896 (29 Stat., 120), providing for permis- 
‘sion to use rights of way for electrical purposes, 3 applications were 
approved during the past year. There were pending during the year 
for action 23 maps, of which 3 were approved and 13 otherwise dis- 
posed of, most of them having been returned for correction. 

In my reports for Jast vear and the year before it was pointed out 
that the two acts above mentioned relating to right of way for canals, 
reservoirs, etc., together with four other acts relating to rights of 
way for various purposes over the public lands and reservations of the 
United States, constitute a group of statutes the administration of 
which has been the source of much embarrassment because of the 
unnecessarily large number of acts and the confusing amendments, 
while they do not, after all, cover the whole subject in a satisfactory 
manner, failing to provide for certain important uses of right of way 
and being otherwise too limited in scope. 

In order that a comprehensive act covering the entire subject should 
be passed, appropriate legislation has been recommended by this 
Department, but no action has been taken thereon. 
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In view of the importance of this matter to the development of the 
ndustries of the West which are dependent upon the storage and con- 
_. feyance of water, my former recommendation is renewed, and it is 
_ioped that some act of the character indicated will be passed. 
_ Attention is also called to the draft of a bill submitted to Congress 
"oy the Department on May 10, 1900, providing that the Secretary of 
~ she Interior be authorized to declare a forfeiture of a lapsed right of | 
' way for railroads, canals, reservoirs, etc., over the public lands and 
reservations of the United States, after notice to grantee. The im- 
_ portance of this legislation, to enable the Department to satisfactorily 
“. administer the various acts granting right of way over the public lands 
. and reservations of the United States, for railroads, canals, reservoirs, 
~ etc., can not be too greatly emphasized. 
| RIGHT OF WAY FOR OIL PIPE LINES.—Under the act of May 21, 1896 
(29 Stat., 127), granting right of way for pipe lines for the transpor- 
' tation of oil in the States of Colorado and Wyoming, no applications 
were received during the past year. 
PUBLIC SURVEYS.—By the act of Congress approved June 6, 1900 (31 
‘Stat., 615), making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other 
~ purposes, there was appropriated ‘‘for surveys and resurveys of pub- 
~ lie lands” the sum of $325,000, of which amount the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office was authorized to expend as much as he might 
* deem necessary for examinations in the tield, ete. 
' ‘The sum of $75,000 was set aside to cover the cost of field examina- 
~ tions, and the sum of $10,000 was reserved for emergencies, leaving 
$240,000 to be apportioned among the several surveying districts. 
*. The apportionments made to the several districts were as follows: 


. Alaska.......cccee cece cece eeee $5,000 | New Mexico..........---------- $8, 000 


‘s. PNOIZONA et orst coumarins Wrewisa as 12,000 ' North Dakota .................. 20, 000 

" California..........2..0.-0200-- 10,000 | Oregon ..........-..2222- S222. 22,000 
COlOMAdO 23 sind eStore cavieoke kee 6,000 | South Dakota ............-..... 2, 000 

PONGGNO sccccetececsecedeecasecws 50; O00 i Wtah seed send cee ieee tess 20, 000 

(MAN NGS0ta e526 ic caw sneer 5,000 | Washington................--.-- 30, 000 
MGONtana.2.6 60s s acces stdewesds 40,000 | Wyoming........-.-.-.-.--.... 20, 000 
Nevada. ci: it aut acasanaeniaus 10, 000 | 


Further apportionments were made from time to time to several sur- 
{° veying districts from the fund of $10,000 held in reserve, and contracts 
’ were let and approved to the full extent of the means available. The 
«: annual surveying instructions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, 
* will be found in the appropriate place in the Commissioner's report. 

Surveys were accepted during the fiscal year, after examination in 
« the field, careful comparison of the surveying returns, and inspection 
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of the plats and field notes, covering 8,810,837 acres, distributed as 
follows: 


Alask@ovsdce Soc o se cioestackt Woo -N@VAdAs cae ode o ce 51, 250 
APIZONG Se odes asic wre de eds 715,201 North Dakota............... 2, 103, 287 
California........-....-..-4. 54, 288 | Orégon .........2..00eee eee 750,951 
ColoradOsc.2ciuiesoee sent seen 264, 333 | South Dakota .....22.2.2.... 797, 940 
Blonds) Clot ecande tise 25899" UWtalt ccc weccesudtee es yacese 535, 721 
Wdaho-.622iaeevcamsesereeee 849,057 Washington................. 292, 658 
Minnesota .........--.------ 299,730 Wyoming..............---.. 467,522 | 
NONCNE co Secs bev eteccsedex 1, 665, 918 , 


The figures above given show an increase of about 16 per cent in 
the total area surveyed over that of the preceding fiscal vear. 

ALASKAN sURVEYS.— By the act of March 3, 1809 (30 Stat., 1097), the 
rectangular system of surveys was extended to the district of Alaska. 
and an apportionment of 85,000 from the appropriation of $325,000 
for the survey and resurvey of public lands was made to that district. 
and a contract, No. 1, has been issued to A. J. Adams, by which he i: 
required to establish an initial point near Copper Center, on Coppet 
River, and run the necessary base and meridian lines, to extend the 
public surveys northward into the agricultural and grazing lands of 
the interior. 

The surveyor-general in his annual report refers to the great need 
of a rapid extension of lines of survey in the immense areas where 
rapid settlement and valuable interests already prevail, and presents 
an estimate of $108,872 for survey of public lands, mission stations, 
and other reservations for the fiscal vear ending June 80, 1903, and 
in support of that estimate he refers to the vast expanse of grazing 
lands, hay lands, vallevs adapted to the production of oats, potatoes, 
and other vegetables: also valuable coal deposits, to whicb no title can | 
be acquired in advance of rectangular surveys. 

He also recommends that the act of May 14, 1898, be amended so as 
to allow homestead entries to be made for 160 acres of land instead of 
80 acres. He also shows that during the past fiscal vear 38 applica- 
tions for mineral surveys were filed. Thirty-one mineral surveys wer 
ordered, embracing 110 locations. “Twenty-five mineral surveys were 
approved, embracing ¥0 locations. Two nonmineral applications for 
town-site surveys were made; also 15 nonmineral applications for the 
survey of missionary stations, and 2 nonmineral appheations foi 
survey of private claims. Sixteen nonmineral surveys were approved 
18 suspended, 2 rejected, and 5 were awaiting action at the end of the 
fiscal year. 

BoUNTY-LAND BUSINESS.— During the year military bounty land war- 
rants to the extent of 8,060 acrgs were located in the several land States 
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-and Territories. A summary of the denomination of the warrants and 
the acreage represented thereby is as follows: 


| Number Aggregate 


iwarrants,| 2CTEase. 
Act of— 
DA oesk cree Ce tevarel sled Beowae aero wy can gare oI oe aad a a Ore rN Se ete ga Gienealy Se aa 4 400 
PRU idee ee Cine tr sale teed bee el dt eu ce eo eles LE en ee chal a 12 920 
TSO es cceaeeeh is cho See sa ele ute eae oas be chee oak Sota t de eens Fe 1 40 
NBO we ieod Ae Me ai ena Coto aOR Satine wedi we ne Maeewlnas cd nana ee tas tee eae be 5d 7,600 
SPO UH ac Ascent tot eae ay gl eee ae lan a ue ny ae aie aah Da alot ae at 72 8, 960 


ALASKAN LAND OFFICES. —The report of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office shows that the excess of expenditures over receipts 
at the Sitka othice from October 20, 1897, to June 30, 1901, was $7,118.17; 
that the receipts at the Rampart office from July 10, 1900, to June 30, 

1901, were only $10, while the expenditures were $4,249.60; that the 

oxpenditures at the St. Michael office from July 1, 1900, to July 1 
iMO1, were $2,533.33, with no receipts at all; that the expenditures at 
the Circle oftice from July 1, 1899, to July 1, 1900, were $5,587.41, 
with no receipts; that the expenditures at the Peavey oftice from 
August 28, 1899, to May 31, 1901, were $7,153.12 with no receipts; 

that the expenditures of the Weare office were $1,868. 30, with no 

receipts; that the rent charges at both St. Michael and Rampart are 

3600 per annum, with wood $15 per cord and coal at from $40 to $75 
per ton at St. Michael; wood $20 per cord at Rampart and coal too 
expensive for fuel; that it required $600 to supply the Rampart office 

with wood alone last winter. 

_ From this showing it appears that the offices heretofore maintained 
‘n the valley of the Yukon for the accommodation and encouragement 
of miners have required an expenditure of $21,391.76, with but one 

single application and a fee of $10. 

, After carefully considering ; all the facts and estimating future prob- 

, bilities, the Commissioner is of the opinion that both the Yukon and 
“irele districts should be abolished, their territory added to the Sitka 

‘liste ict, and their offices eoncoluted with the Sitka office at least for 
jhe present, and until such time as there shall appear some real neces- 

vty for an office in the Yukon country. 

q OIL FIELDS AND LIEU SELECTIONS.—In my last annual report I set 

,orth the conditions developed by the discovery of petroleum in south- 
‘rm California, and of the action of this Departinent in withdrawing a 
aumber of townships in southern California until the character of the 
ands could be investigated. 

~ There has been no abatement in the exploration for oil in California, 
nd prospectors have been active in other localities, notably in Wyo- 

aing and Colorado. The suspensions heretofore made of townships 


! 
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said to contain valuable deposits of oil from disposition under the agri- 
cultural laws and the examination of the lands by special agents have | 
allaved to some extent the excitement theretofore existing, caused by — 
the supposed appropriation of these lands by lieu serippers. These 
suspensions have been continued through the year, and must continue 
until relief is obtained through legislation, the mining laws and regu- 
lations being inadequate to protect the bona fide prospectors who are 
spending their time and money in exploring for oil. | 
On May 9 1901, I reported on two bills that were introduced in- 
Congress, which proposed to allow locators of mining claims alleged. 
to be valuable for petroleum deposits— 3 


Three months from and after the marking of their claims on the ground within! 


which to begin work for the purpose of completing discovery, and such discovery, | 


when made while working the claim with reasonable diligence, shall relate back andi 
have effect nunc pro tune, as though made before or at the time of marking the clainy 
on the ground. 


I recommended the passage of those bills, subject to the modificatio:; 
that the work of discovery should be completed within twelve monthy 
from date of location. 

I desire now to renew that reeommendation, as I believe some such 
legislation necessary for the adequate protection of oil lands and the} 
stimulation of the oil industry. . 

PROTECTION OF PUBLIC LANDS.—It appears that during the year there, 
was an average of about 60 special agents emploved in the investiga-' 
tion of fraudulent land entries, and in otherwise protecting the public | 
lands from illegal appropriation and timber trespass; that 1,086 cases , 
were referred to them for investigation, hearings were ordered in 12+, 
cases, 1,137 entries were held for cancellation, 741 were canceled, and, 
680-examined and passed. Final action was taken on 1,531 cases, and), 
there are now pending 3,848 cases. 

There are also pending in the General Land Office 187 agents 
reports on land claims, 51 records of hearings, and 288 registers’ anc 
receivers’ reports and miscellaneous letters. 

DEPREDATIONS UPON PUBLIC TIMBER. —Lhere were 548 cases of depre 


i 
dations upon public timber reported during the year, involving publi 
timber and products therefrom to the value of $1,464,214.89, recov , 
erable to the Government. One hundred and fifteen civil suits werg > 
recommended, involving an aggregate of $731,179.68; 86 proposif | 
tions of settlement were accepted, involving $29, 200,30, and sale, 
were made of timber which had been cut nile fully from public land# ;, 
involving $4,291.53. There were alxo 188 criminal suits reeommended§ ,, 
There was received from compromises effected under section 3469 
United States Revised Statutes, $13,573.54. In addition, the amoung 
involved in fines imposed and judgments rendered is $214,508.47, makg 4 
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ing a total of $261,573.84, an increase of $25,538.59 over the preceding 
fiscal year. 

On June 30, 1901, there were pending in the United States courts 
152 civil suits for the recovery of a total amount of $1,916,914. 70, the 
alleged value of the timber involved, and 308 criminal prosecutions for 
cutting and removing timber in violation of law. 

COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE OF WITNESSES.—The recommendations 
made by, the General Land Office and by this Department in previous 
vears for needed legislation compelling the attendance of witnesses at 
hearings ordered on special agents’ reports, before the local land offices, 
are renewed. Attention is earnestly invited to the urgent need exist- 
ing for such legislation. 

UNLAWFUL FENCING OF PUBLIC LANDS.—During the past’ year there 
were reported to the General Land Office 161 cases of unlawful fencing 
of public lands, embracing 2,487,657 acres. Thirty-four inclosures 
were reported as having been removed in compliance with notice 
requiring such action, embracing 227,440 acres; 127 cases were laid 
before the United States attorneys of the various States and Territo- 
ries for action under act of February 25, 1885 (23 Stat., 321), embrac- 
ing 2,260,217 acres. In addition to the unlawful inclosures, special 

agents reported during the year 4 drift-fence cases; 2 in New Mexico, 
which are pending further action, and 2 in Oklahoma, in which the 
fences were removed in compliance with notice to the owners. 

TIMBER ON UNRESERVED LANDS.—For several years this Department 
has been urging the enactment of legislation to regulate the sale and use 

of timber on the unappropriated and unreserved public lands. The 
“experience of this Department has been that the act of June 3, 1878, 
which authorizes residents of certain States and Territories therein 
named to cut and remove for building, agricultural, mining, and other 
domestic purposes, any timber growing on mineral lands, under rules 
‘and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, and the © 
‘act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat., 1093), as extended by the acts of Febru- 
ary 13, 1893 (27 Stat., 444), and March 3, 1901 (31 Stat., 1436), author- 
‘izing the residents of the States and Territories therein named to take 
‘timber from nonmineral public lands in such Statesand Territories for 
-use therein for agricultural, mining, manufacturing, or domestic pur- 
poses, under rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the act of June 3, 1878 (20 Stut., 89), known as the timber 
and stone act, will, if not repealed or radically amended, result ulti- 
mately in the complete destruction of the timber on the unappropriated 
and unreserved public lands. 

As an illustration of the manner in which the timber and stone act 
operates to encourage the denudation of the public timbered lands, 
attention is called to section 5 of said act, which provides that any 
person who is prosecuted in the States therein named for trespass on 
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the- public timbered lands, under section 2461 of the United States 
Revised Statutes, if not for export from the United States, may be 
relieved from prosecution by paying a sum equal to $2.5U per acre for 
the land on which the timber was cut. 

The attention of this Department has just been called to four cases, 
involving 720 acres of vaulable timbered lands, the timber on which is 
worth several thousand dollars, where the parties escaped criminal 
prosecution by paying the wholly inadequate sum, equal to $2.50 per 
acre, for the land on which the timber was cut. 

It will be seen from these illustrations that said act is a direct 
encouragement of depredations upon the public timber, and in the inter- 
ests of that valuable portion of the public domain should be uncon- 
ditionally repealed. | 

March 2, 1900, I transmitted to the President of the Senate pro tem- 
pore and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, with the rec- 
ommendation that it be enacted into law, a bill entitled *‘A bill to 
authorize and regulate the sale and use of timber on the unappropri- 
ated and unreserved public lands.” These bills were subsequently 
introduced in the Senate and House, respectively, as S. 3498 and H. R. 
10405. On the 4th day of February, 1901, I again urged the passage 
of this proposed: legislation, with an amendment thereto, as recom- 
mended by the Acting Attorney-Gencral. _ 

The need of the passage of such an act is so imperative that I ear- 
nestly recommend that the bill, with the amendment suggested by the Act- 
tiny Attorney-General, become a law at the earliest possible date. 

The opportunity offered by the act of June 3, 1878, known as the 
timber and stone act, for the fraudulent acquisition of title to public 
timbered lands was illustrated during the past vear by the discovery, 
in Idaho and Montana, of a number of fraudulent entries under that 
act. Prosecutions are now pending against a number of individuals 
in both of the States named for perjury and subornation of perjury. 
and suits have been instituted to vacate the patents upon the entries 
that were apparently obtained by fraud, embracing 12.000 or 14,000 
acres, 

FOREST RESERVES.—The national forest reserves cover a part of the 
timbered public lands left as unoccupied lands in the agricultural set- 
tlement of the West. Lying almost wholly on high land in mountain- 
ous regions, the importance of these reserves to the prosperity of the 
\Vest is threefold. In the first place. they are vitally essential to iri- 
gation and to all the other interests that depend on eater supply. 
Secondly, they are essential to the mining, lumbering, and other 
interests of the West, and, in fact, of the whole country, which depend 
on wood, Thirdly, they furnish to great numbers of cattle, horses, 
and sheep a summer range, without which they could not survive the 
year, 
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Public opinion concerning the forest reserves has been transformed 
during the past few years. At first hostile, through widespread mis- 
understanding, the great bulk of the Western people are now not only 
in full sympathy with the maintenance and wise administration of the 
reserves, but are eager, because of the manifest benefits which they 
bring, for their extension to those parts of the country which are at 
present without them. 

The irrigators of the West have been specially active in urging the 
necessity of complete protection of the forests from tire and other 
destructive agencies and in asking that the reserves be extended to 
include all areas of public land from which issue streams of importance 
as sources of water supply. The extreme drought in many parts of 
the country during the past year has seriously diminished the flow of 
mountain streams. Together with the deplorable scarcity of water in 

portions of the West during the three preceding vears, it has called 
public attention as never before to the vital necessity of forest preser- 
| vation and reforestation. Whatever tends in any degree to reduce 
‘the vast losses which have been sustained by the agricultural interests: 
is of vital importance to the farming communities. It is urged by 
them not only that the forests should be protected for their effect upon 
“water supply, but that the Government should take the steps neces- 
sary to hold and save the waters which alone give value to drought- 
stricken lands. Congress years ago moved in this direction by 
authorizing the segregation of reservoir sites, the most important of 
which are near the headwaters of streams within the forest reserves. 

The time has arrived when these reservoirs must be built and man- 

aged as purt of a national system of forest and water conservation. 
They can not be successfully maintained without a thorough system of 
| forest protection, for reservoirs wbose drainage basins are not pro- 
-tected by forest lie open to the danger of being transformed by the 
. washing of the soil from reservoirs of water to reservoirs of silt. 
: To give to the people of the West the full benetits which the forest 
‘reserves are capable of yielding, two things are necessary. First, the 
demand for more reserves should be met by the careful extension of 
>the reserved area in accordance with the results of careful study on 
-the ground, and, second, there should be a thoroughly practical and 
- efficient administration of the reserves and the resources they contain. 
In order to secure practical treatment and better protection for the 
forest reserves, and, above all, to bring about prompter and more effect- 
ive use of their resources for the good of the people, the administra- 
tion of them, while it remains in the Interior Department, will be 
carefully supervised and conducted by the Secretary himself. 

Forestry is a business which can not proceed without skilled men 

- with a practical knowledge of the best ways of handling and protect- 
ing forests. As with lumbering, its success depends on work in the 
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field, and especially upon intimate knowledge of local conditions and 
requirements. It is of the first importance to employ in the forest 
service men of high local reputation for character, ability, and knowl- 
edge of the woods, in addition to such practical trained experts as may 
be available. Men thoroughly versed in lumbering and woodcraft are 
essential. 

The time for the introduction of practical forestry on the forest 
reserves has fully come. States and private owners of forest land are 
already cooperating with the Government for the better handling of 
their holdings to the extent of more than 5,000,000 acres. Some of 
the forest reserves are not less favorably situated for practical forestry 
than the best of these lands, and it is of the tirst importance both to 
the interests of the forest and to the interests of the West to give the 
reserves the best practical treatment without delay. It was found 
necessary about two years ago to apply to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for working plans for conservative lumbering on the reserves 
and for reports upon all subjects requiring special knowledge of for- 
estry except the mapping of the forests, now thoroughly well done 
by the Geological Survey. 

The keynote of the administration of the forest reserves should be 
to increase the value of the reserves to the public and to perpetuate 
their forests by wise use. The utility of the reserves to the agricul- 
tural, mining, grazing, and lumber interests of the regions in which 
they lie is so great, so generally recognized, and so rapidly on the 
increase that to give them any form of management but the best avail- 
able is a most serious blow to the prosperity of the West. Work- 
manlike administration of the forest reserves means protection through 
them to all the interests which depend upon them. 

Forestry, dealing as it does with a source of wealth produced by 
the soil, is properly an agricultural subject. The presence of properly 
trained foresters in the Agricultural Department, as well as the nature 
of the subject itself, makes the ultimate transfer, if found to be prac- 
ticable, of the administration of the forest reserves to that Depart- 
ment essential to the best interests, both of the reserves and of the 
people who use them. 

Hereto appended, page 218 (Exhibit B), will be found an outline of 
the principles and practice governing the administration of the national 
forest reserves which the Commissioner of the General Land Oftice 
has heen directed to carry into effect. 

Since the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, three new 
forest reserves have been created, as follows: 

The Crow Creek Forest Reserve, in Wyoming, created by proclama- 
tion of the President dated October 10, 1900, embracing an area of 
596,320 acres; 
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The Wichita Forest Reserve, in Oklahoma, created by proclamation 
of the President dated July 4, 1901, embracing an estimated area of 
57,120 acres; and | 

The Payson Forest Reserve, in Utah, created by proclamation of the 
President dated August 3, 1901, embracing an estimated area of 86,400 
acres. . : 

By Executive order dated June 29, 1901, 46,080 acres were elimi- 
nated from the Cascade Range Forest Reserve, in Oregon, and by 
proclamation of the President dated July 1, 1901, 142,080 acres were 
added to said reserve, making the net increase in the size of the 
reserve 96,000 acres. | 

The following reserves were reduced in size: 

The Washington Forest Reserve, in Washington, by proclamation of 
the President dated April 3, 1901. 

The Big Horn Forest Reserve, in Wyoming, by Executive orders 
dated April 15, 1901, and June 25, 1901. 

The Olympic Forest Reserve, in Washington, by proclamation of the 
President dated July 15, 1901. | 

There are now +1 forest reserves, created by Presidential proclama- 
tions, under section 24 of the act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat., 1095), 


-embracing an estimated area of 46,410,209 acres, a list of which reser- 


vations, with the respective areas and the States and Territories in 
which they are located, will be found in its appropriate place in the 
Commissioner’s report. 

The forest policy inaugurated by my immediate predecessor con- 
tinues to vindicate the wisdom of its establishment. During the past 
year not only has the acreage burned over in the reserves been greatly 
reduced over that of the preceding fiscal year, but the acreage per fire 
has been reduced nearly one-half, and the necessity for continuing this 
policy in the interest of the public, and for an increased appropria- 
tion by Congress for the carrying on of the work has been clearly 
demonstrated. | 

The patrol of the reserves was carried on by a force of rangers, 
which during the fiscal year was brought to the maximum during the 
fire season, of about 500, four hundred and seventy-five of whom 
were on duty at one time. October 15, 1900, about 415 rangers were 
still on duty; the force was then rapidly reduced, so that a month 
later there were about 209 rangers, which number was still further 
reduced so that the maximum number during December, 1900, and 
January, February, March, and April, 1901, was from 165 to 185, 
about 100 of them being emploved in the southern reserves. 

In May, 1901, the force was increased to 215 and in June to 280. 

The character of the duties required of these rangers was set forth 
at length in my report of last year, and in view of the increased efli- 
ciency of the force I concur in the Commissioner’s recommendation 
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that not less than the appropriation of $300,000 for the forest service 
in connection with the creation and administration of forest reserves 
be continued for next year, with a possible increase in case additional 
lands are set aside as forest reservations. 

SELECTIONS IN LIEU OF PRIVATE LANDS IN FOREST RESERVES.—In my 
annual report for the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1900, I renewed my 
former recommendations for further modifications of the act of June 
4, 1897, permitting the selection of lands in lieu of those relinquished 
in forest reserves. I set forth in that report illustrations of the 
abuses under the existing law. 

Those abuses still exist and are the chief obstacle to the extension 
of the forest-reserve system. Zhe enactment of legislation along the 
lines recommended by this Department ws, in my judgment, absolutely 
essential to correct the abuses in regard to such leu selections, and I 
earnestly recommend that such legislation be passed. 

An idea of the present extent of leu-land selections may be had 
from the showing made by the Commissioner in his report that there 
had been submitted by individuals, firms, and corporations under and 
since the act of June 4, 1897, 4,231 selections, embracing 892,509.10 
acres, and that of these, the selections submitted during the past fiscal 
year alone embraced 332,770.07 acres. Ihe greatest number of relin- 
quishments made as bases for these selections were of lands in the 
States of California and Oregon. 


STOCK GRAZING IN FOREST RESERVES.—For the calendar vear ending 
December 31, 1901, the Department authorized the grazing, under 
permits to be issued on application approved by the Department, of 
1,400,000 head of sheep on the eight reservations mentioned in the 
Commissioner’s report. During the vear 387 permits, covering 1,180,318 
sheep, have been approved by me. 

The Department also authorized during the calendar vear, or such 
part of the year as was customary to the reserve, 434,750 cattle and 
horses to graze on the thirty-three reservations mentioned in the Com- 
missioner’s report, each horse to count as two head of cattle in certain 
of said reserves. | 

Under that authorization 1,921 permits have been approved by me, 
covering 252,746 cattle and 24,3802 horses. 

SHEEP GRAZING IN FOREST RESERVES.—The localities covered by 
many of these forest reserves embrace areas that include the ranges 
over which large numbers of sheep for years past have grazed, and the 
wool-growing interests of those sections have insisted that any cur- 
tailment of their grazing privilege would be inimical, if not destruct- 
ive, to that industry. 

On the other hand, those engaged inagricultural pursuits purely and 
who are directly interested in the conservation of the water supply for 
purposes of irrigation, which is the primary purpose for which these 
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reservations are created, have contended with equal energy that sheep 
grazing in these reserves destroys the forest cover and so hardens the 
soil that the melting snows and the rainfall pass off in a flood, thus 
preventing the conservation of the water supply and defeating the pur- 
pose for which said reserves were created. With these contending 
interests clamoring before the Department for recognition and each 
insisting on the absolute correctness of its theory, the Department has 
had no little embarrassment in determining upon a policy that would 
be fair to both of them. 

I recognize fully the vast interests involved in the wool-growing 
industry, but I also recognize that the paramount question before the 
people of the West to-day, especially those in the arid regions, is how 
to properly conserve and protect the water supply so as to furnish a 
sufficient amount to answer all the demands for irrigating purposes, 
and the best solution that has yet been offered to that problem is the 
creation, the efficient patrolling, and the proper administration of 
forest reserves. 

Under these circumstances I have adopted the policy of permitting 
sheep to graze in that portion of certain reserves where it is shown, 
after careful examination, that such grazing is in no way injurious to 
or preventive of the conservation of the water supply, and that policy 
itis my purpose to continue. 

Such a policy, in my judgment, will afford all the encouragement to 
the wool-growing industry that it can reasonably ask in this connec- 
tion from this Department, and is not inconsistent with those vast 
interests dependent upon irrigation, which demand consideration at 
my hands. 

SALE OF TIMBER IN FOREST RESERVES.—Seventy-five petitions for sale 
of timber from lands within forest reserves were received during the 


past year, involving 26,175,271 feet of timber, board measure, and 21,715 


cords of wood; and three petitions have been received in which the 
statement of the amount of timber sought was so indefinite that no 
estimate thereof was possible. 

Forty-two petitions were pending before the General Land Office at 
the beginning of the fiscal year and 31 sales have been effected, amount- 
ing to $29,250.88, which sum has been paid to the receivers of the public 
moneys of the several United States land offices. Petitions have been 


~ withdrawn or passed upon unfavorably by the Department in 25 cases, 


and 62 cases are pending examination, complenion of advertisements, 


or necessary action by forest officials. 
A rigid insistence on the use of dead timber to apple the demand 


wherever practicable has won for the system the commendation and 
support of thinking men, who appreciate the effort to minimize the 
use of living timber to save the dead timber, to realize its value, and 
to rid the forests of an undesirable element. The provisions of the 
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law are becoming better understood every day, and as that occurs its 
popularity is demonstrated by the increased number of petitions and 
the cheerful compliance with the provisions of the law and the regula- 
tions of the Department thereunder. 

San Francisco Mountatns Forest Reserves.—During the past 
two vears I have been endeavoring to reach some arrangement with 
the owners of the odd-numbered sections adjoining the San Francisco 
Mountains Forest Reserves in Arizona that will enable me to recom- 
mend to the President such action as would effect the consolidation of 
said reserves. 

During the past year such proceedings were had in the matter that 
a proposition was finally submitted to this Department by the owners 
of the odd-numbered sections within the exterior limits of said reserves 
which I approved and which it was expected would effect the consoli- 
dation desired. 

Approximately, said odd-numbered sections embrace an area of 
900,000 acres, all of which I understood was to be relinquished to the 
United States, and other lands in Heu thereof selected elsewhere. When 
it came, however, to the carrying out of the proposition submitted, 
it was discovered that the owners of the odd-numbered sections had 
overlooked the fact that an estimated area of 150,000 acres, and which 
were timbered lands, could not be relinquished because they were 
either covered by contracts of sale or by contragts providing for the 
removal of the timber therefrom. 

Other informatior received by the Department led me to believe 
that a large portion o7 the remaining 750,000 acres which it was pro- 
posed to relinquish was in no sense timbered lands, and that the actual 
acreage of timbered lands that would be acquired by the Government 
if said 750,000 acres were relinquished to it would not be great enough 


to warrant the Government in making the exchange of lands under the - 


terms of the proposition, nor great enough to aid materially in con- 
serving the water supply. 1 therefore declined to proceed further in 
the matter, or to ask the President to make such consolidation bv 
proclamation, and I so advised the parties in interest. 

A very clear statement of the proceedings had before this Depart- 
ment in relation to said proposed consolidation is set forth in my letter 
of July 2, 1901, to Mr. A. B. 3 president of the Arizona Water 
Company, New York City, N. Y., in reply to his communication of 
June 21, 1901, addressed to the President. Both of said letters, that 
of Mr. Leach and the directors and attorneys of the Arizona Water 
Company to the President, and my reply thereto, are hereto appended, 
page 222, marked Exhibit C. 

TEMPORARY WITHDRAWALS WITH A VIEW TO CREATING FOREST 
RESERVES.—In addition to the reservations now in existence, there 
have been withdrawn in several instances, upon requests and petitions 
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for disposition under the homestead laws on December 4, 1900, and 
that certain other tracts mentioned in my said report had also been 
ordered to be sold at the same time. The sale occurred on the day 
mentioned, namely, November 27, 1900. 

Subsequent thereto, information having reached me that the bidders 
at said sale had colluded and conspired to keep down the price of said 
lands, I directed the Commissioner of the General Land Office not to 
approve any of the purchases made at said sale nor to issue any pat- 
ents thereon until further advised by this Department. 

In a few instances, where the purchasers have shown that they made 
their purchase in good faith, paid a reasonable price for the lands, and 
were not parties to any collusion or conspiracy to keep down the price 
of said lands, I have modified said order and authorized the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office to approve the purchase and issue 
patent thereon. Otherwise the order directing that said sale shall not 
be approved or patents issued thereon still stands, and will stand until 
an investigation by a reliable officer of this Department shows that 
there was no irregularity in the matter of said sale as charged. 

OPENING OF Kiowa, COMANCHE, AND APACHE INDIAN LANDS IN THE 
Terrirory oF OkLanoma.—Under agreements ratified by the acts of 
March 2, 1895 (28 Stat., 895), and June 6, 1900 (31 Stat., 676), certain 
lands in the Territory of Oklahoma were ceded to the United States 
by the Wichita and athliated bands of Indians, and the Kiowa, Coman- 
che, and Apache tribes of Indians, respectively, and by the act of 
March 3, 1901 (31 Stat., 1093-1094), it was provided that the lands to 
be opened to settlement and entry under said acts above mentioned 
should be so opened by Presidential proclamation; that said proclama- 
tion should prescribe the manner in which said lands might be settled 
upon, occupied, and entered by persons entitled thereto, under the 
acts ratifying said agreements, respectively, and that no persons should 
be permitted to settle upon, occupy, or enter any of said lands except 
as prescribed in said proclamation until after the expiration of sixty 
days from the time when the same should be opened to settlement and 
entry. 

By proclamation dated July 4, 1901, the President prescribed the 
manner in which said lands might be settled upon, occupied, and 
entered by persons entitled thereto under the acts ratifying said agree- 
ments, a copy of which proclamation is hereto appended, page 225, 
marked Exhibit D. 

It was provided in said proclamation that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior should prescribe all needful rules and regulations necessary to 
carry into full effect the opening therein provided for, and under the 
authority thus conferred I designated Hon. W. A. Richards, Assistant 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, to take charge of the open-. 
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ing under my instructions; and he was given full authority in the 
premises. . 
The unparalleled success of said opening, the successful manner in 


which the Assistant Cominissioner and his assistants conducted and 


completed their unusual and extremely laborious work, and the sys- 
tematic and businesslike way in which he discharged the duties imposed 
upon him by the Department will, I trust, cause said opening to be 
accepted as a precedent for all future openings of the public domain. 

The detailed account of the services performed by the Assistant Com- 
missioner, and of the manner in which said opening was accomplished, 
is set forth in his report to this Department, dated October 9, 1901, a 
copy of which is hereto appended, page 246, marked Exhibit E. 

Briefly, the Assistant Commissioner, under the instructions of the 
Department, was required to subdivide the country to be opened into 
counties, locate the county seats of said counties, and survey and sub- 
divide them into town lots. He also had charge of the registration of 
those who desired to make homestead entry under the President’s 
proclamation and of the drawing which determined the order in which 
the registered applicants were to be permitted to make homestead 
entry of the lands embraced in said opening. One hundred and sixty- 
four thousand four hundred and sixteen persons were registered and 
participated in said drawing, but there were not lands enough to sat- 
isfy more than 13,000 applications. 

The Assistant Commissioner also had charge of the sale of town lots 
in the county seats which he located and surveyed. Every lot was 
sold. The total receipts from the sale ageregated $736,033. The 
expenses incurred in making the sales of said town sites aggregated 
$5,831.15, a little less than four-tifths of 1 per cent of the total receipts, 
leaving a balance of $730,201.85, which was deposited to the credit of 
the Secretary of the Interior, as trustee of said town sites, in the sub- 
treasury at St. Louis. 

Under the act of March 3, 1901, it was provided that the expenses 
incident to surveying and subdividing, platting, and selling of said 
town lots should be deducted from the sales thereof. Those expenses 
equaled $5,284.23, one-third of which, or $1,761.41, is properly charge- 
able against the receipts from the sale of each town site, and as the whole 
sum, $5,284.23, was audited by the General Land Office and paid from 
the appropriations to which they were properly chargeable, said sum 
should be deducted from the receipts of the sales of said town lots, on 
account of said expenses, and deposited to the credit of the Treasurer 
of the United States, which would leave the total net receipts from the 
sale of the three town sites $724,917.61. 

While an itemized statement of the expenses incident to the regis- 
tration, drawing, and making entries under the proclamation can not 
be prepared until full reports have been received from the local land 
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officers at Lawton and E] Reno. a very close estimate of the same can be 
mide as follows: 


per 


Salaries and per diem of W. A. Richards and oS detailed clerks during the 


time engaged ln registration, drawing. and making entries ‘estimated ).... $5, 271 

Railroad tare and necessary traveling expenses of same from Washington, 
DC te Okabe and Pein sek fob e ewe Sheer ek i hb eack RS 2, 100 

Incidental expenses of registration and drawing. as shown bv advances made 
Torte JOC al COTS 6 oke teed cancers Gene eo ea dk hes PS ea ed ae ee td &, 920) 
Salaries of registers and receivers for tTWo months. .......2...2..-2-2---2--- 2. QO 
Satanes of 10 local land-office clerks for two months ........2......-------- 1, 500 
AiO corte oe ais hele ce taeoeee eee aud ae eee See eee e eons ease 20. 791 


In addition to other fees. of which no account is now available. the 
land ofhces at Lawton and El Reno received as fees upon the 11.685 
homestead entries made during the sixty-dar period the sum of 
f162.952. which sum will be deposited in the Treasury. Deductine 
from this sum the amount of expenses as estimated. a balance of 
¥142.141 1s left to the credit of the Government upon this account. 
This is a net sum accruing to the Government in the transaction of 
the business of opening these ceded Jand- to settlement and entry. 

As showing the financial working of the plan prescribed by the ! 
proclamation, it is proper to take into account the net receipts from | 
the sale of the three county-seat town sites. although thev will be . 
devoted to pubhe improvements in the respective counties. The net | 
receipts from the town-site sales were &7v24.917. which, added to 
S1l4v.141. the net receipts of the homestead entries. makes a total 
of Ss67.058 as the net receipts from the opening of these lands up 
to October 4. 1401, the end of the sixty-day period fixed by the 
proclamation. 

It is believed that the orderly and business-like methods that char- 
acterized this opening and the smal] per cent that the expense of the 
sale of said town sites bore to the total receipts make a showing that 
has never heen equaled in any opening or sale of public lauds in the ( 
whole history of the administration of the public-land system. 

The quiet and orderly manner in which the opening was secon | 
plished ix most gratifving. especially when contrasted with the utter 
disregard of law and order. the outrages, and the contestx which char- 
acterized the former openings on the ** sooner” plan, and the spectacle 
of 151.000 disappointed applicants quietly retiring in favor of the 
13.000 successful ones, is a characteristic demonstration of the willine- 
ness of the American people to respect and ohev the law when its 
enforcement Is accomplished by such rules and re@ulations as provide 
an absolute equality of opportunity to all. as was the case in the open- 
ing which the Assistant Commissioner and his assixtants conducted with 
so_much credit. and which secured the unqualified approval of all who 
were interested therein. 


ee 
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I desire also, in this connection, to testify my high appreciation of 
the able and invaluable services rendered by the Hon. Willis Van 
Devanter, Assistant Attorney-General for this Department, in the 
labors devolving upon this Department preliminary to and after the 
opening of said lands. The questions presented, both legal and admin- 
istrative, were numerous and vexatious, and too much can not be said 
of the masterly manner in which he met them all and discharged the 
onerous duties imposed upon him. 

The thanks of this Department are also due, and have been grate- 
fully tendered, through the War Department, to Maj. Gi. L. Scott. 
commanding officer at Fort Sill. and the officers and troops under hin, 
for the prompt and thorough manner in which they assisted in the pres- 
ervation of order during the opening and the complete protection of 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars received as proceeds of property 
disposed of. 

The Department also desires to express its high appreciation for the 
services of the Hon. D. P. Dver, of St. Louis, Mo., and Hon. Frank 
Dale, of Guthrie, Okla., acting as a committee, with the Hon. W. A. 
Richards, to superintend the drawing. 

Des Moines River Lanp Ciaims.—Congress, by act approved 
August 8, 1846, granted ‘*certain lands to the Territory of Iowa, to aid 
in the improvement of the navigation of the Des Moines River in said 
Territory.” Much of that land had been settled upon under the home- 
stead, preemption, and other public-land laws, and Congress, by joint 
resolution approved March 2, 1s61, endeavored to, quiet the title to 
said lands. 

The sundry civil act approved August 18. LS0d (28 Stat.. 872. 396, 
397), appropriated S200,000 to be expended by the Secretary of the 
Interior in the adjustment of the claims of settlers on the so-called 
at Pes Motes River lands in the State of Iowa, and also authorized the 
“' appointment of a special commissioner to Investigate, hear, and deter- 
mine the claims of all settlers, their heirs, or assigns. The special 


commissioner appointed in pursuance of such authority to investigate 


the claims of said settlers made report thereof on the Ist day of May. 


1896. Such report is embodied in Senate Document No. 258, Fifty- 
fourth Congress, first session. It shows that the amount of awards 
"made by the commission to settlers and claimants on said Des Moines 
River lands aggregated &183.854. 07. 

All of said claims were paid in full except one, and that was all paid 
except the amount belonging to one beir, who, it appears, is a native 
of Sweden, and whose ade could not be ascertained. 

The sundry civil bill of July 1. 1895 (30 Stat., 625), made a further 


" eppropriation of $40,000 to pay a certain lies of these claims the 


ee of which was not authorized by the act of August 1s, 1894, 
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and the sundry civil bill of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat., 1101). made a fur- 
ther appropriation of 3150,000 to complete the payment of the claims 
specified in the act of July 1, 189s. 

Under the authority conferred by the act of July 1, 1808, my imme- 
diate predecessor appointed Hon. John L. Stevens, of Boone, Iowa, as 
special commissioner to take such other and further evidence and 
make such other and further examination as might be required for the 
adjudication of the class of claims mentioned. 

Judyve Stevens completed his investigation and filed his report, which 
was duly approved by me April 27, LY01,and the claims recommended 
by him were ordered paid. His report shows that he examined a total 
of 581 cases, which represented claims aggregating $1,181,817. 45. 
One hundred and sixty-three claims were allowed by Judge Stevens. 
amounting to $183,623.02. All of the claims allowed, with the excep- 
tion of ten or twelve, have been paid. The delay in those remaining 
unpaid is occasioned in most instances by the death of the original 
claimant, necessitating the appointment of administrators, or guardian: 
for minor heirs. 

It is beheved that complete payment will be perfected in a short 
time. 

GREER County, OKLAHOMA.—On January 15,1901, Congress passec 
an act (81 Stat.. 731) providing, among other things, for ascertaining 


the amount of taxes collected by the State of Texas in what was formerly known as 
Greer County, and the expenditures made on account of said county by said State, etc 

In the exercise, of the authority conferred on the Secretary of the 
Interior by said act, steps have been taken looking toward the ecarry- 
iny out of Its provisions. . 


PENSIONS. 


The report of the Commissioner of Pensions shows that the tot: 
number of pensioners on the roll during the fiseal vear ended June 3¢ 
1901, was 1.041.321, and the number remaining on the roll at the clos 
of the vear was 997,735, an increase of 4,206 as compared with th 
number of pensioners at the close of the fiscal vear 1900. This is ove 
4,000 in excess of any previous vear, and constitutes ‘*high-watel 
mark” in the history of the Bureau. 

The additions to the roll during the year consisted of 44,225 new 
pensioners and 3.567 restorations, a total of 47,792, while the losses t: 
the rolls during the same period from deaths and other causes wer 
45,9506. 

The pensioners on the roll June 30, 1901, are classified as follows, viz 


Widows and daughters of Revolutionary soldiers ...................-.----- 
Survivors and widows of soldiers of war of 1812 ....................---2-- 1, 62 
Survivors and widows of soldiers of Indian wars.................-----2--- 4, 5b 


Survivors and widows of soldiers of Mexican war.......2.....-.0-0---00-- 15, 67 
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General laws: 


Army invalid pensioners...........-.--..- 2.02222 - cece cece eee e ce eeee 293, 186 
Army widows, minor children, etc........-...- Pieced se hse aae eens 86, 504 
Navy invalid pensioners .....--..-.--- 2.22 cee eee cece ence e erences 4,489 
Navy widows, minor children, Ce pes seek a thea Beieestecetg annette: 2, 298 
PMID Y NUTSCS os 4d. iso eAeeoh oe ee cea id Cae ewe ies 630 
Act of June 27, 1890: | 
ATMY myalid: Pensioners ocnseiw.gk scl ets sees se une ceeeeedeeet Ge 422,481 
Army widows, minor children, etc.................----2-2-e- eee ee eee 138, 490 
Navy invalid: pensioners:<..o.cccsadudawnseavsateeuctossdceseuteuswuye 15, 633 
Navy widows, minor cnn, ClO 4 Ae ste coi Swed Gries eeletlaanne. AS aaa 6, 621 
War with Spain: 
ATINY Invalid: PENSIONS 2.235244 eee LG ee eee eh ee eee 3, d44 
_Army widows, minor children, ete......... 22.22.22 002-2 ee eee eee eens 1,981 
Navy invalid pensioners. 4.0.42 4537 coda nh eae eee Gee 211 
Navy widows, minor children, ete ..........-..--.-------- 202 eee eens 68 
| Ota so tusi taal oe ea och Roe eece ena die Uda mene 997, 735 


nde wal 


‘ There were 229,758 claims adjudicated during the year, of which 
109,668 were allowed and 120,090 were rejected. The allowances may 
e classified as follows, viz: Original pension claims, 44,225; restora- 
‘ions and renewals, 3,567; increase, reissues, additionals, and supple- 
nentals, 45,356; accrued and duplicates, 16,520. 
- The report of the Commissioner shows that the total number of 
-laims of all classes pending on June 30, 1901, was 403,569, being a 
veduction of 33,535 claims for the ficeal vear. Of the number of 
»yending claims, 228,534, or more than one-half, were filed by persons 
'vyho have heretofore been granted a pension and who are now seeking 
rn additional allowance; 33,532 are claims on account of the war with 
Spain; 24,206 are claims for accrued pension due deceased pensioners; 
O07 are claims that were filed by soldiers who have sinee died; 11,798 
re claims of soldiers that have never been adjudicated; 32,520 are 
riginal invalid claims that have been rejected from one to many times 
‘ich for want of evidence showing title; and 41,399 are claims for 
‘ new disabilities.” 
~ The appropriation for the payment of army and navy pensions for 
ie fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, was $144,000,000. Adding the 
‘epay ments to the appropriation ($3,469.01) the sum available for pen- 
‘ions for the fiscal year was $144,003,469.01. | 
The amount disbursed for army and navy pensions during the year 
vas $138,531,483.84, of which amount 867,867,233.84 was paid on 
.ccount of pensions onden the general law; $66,973,481.15 on account 
{ pensions under the act of June 27, 1890; $1,175,225.76 for pensions 
nn account the war with Spain, and $2,389,218.99 for pensions on 
cceount of wars prior to March 4, 1861. The amount disbursed by 
“reasury settlement was $126,324.10. 
~ The amount disbursed for navy pensions was $3,787,693.03. 
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that not less than the appropriation of $300,000 for the forest service 
in connection with the creation and administration of forest reserves 
be continued for next year, with a possible increase in case additional 
lands are set. aside as forest reservations. 

SELECTIONS IN LIEU OF PRIVATE LANDS IN FOREST RESERVES.—In my 
annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, I renewed my 
former recommendations for further modifications of the act of June 
4, 1897, permitting the selection of lands in lieu of those relinquished 
in forest reserves. J set forth in that report illustrations of the 
abuses under the existing law. 

Those abuses still exist and are the chief obstacle to the extension 
of the forest-reserve system. Zhe enactment of legislation along the 
lines recommended by this Department ts, in my judgment, absolutely 
essential to correct the abuses in regard to such lieu selections, and I 
earnestly recommend that such legislation be passed. 

An idea of the present extent of leu-land selections may be had 
from the showing made by the Commissioner in his report that there 
had been submitted by individuals, firms, and corporations under and 
since the act of June 4, 1897, 4,231 selections, embracing 892,509.10 
acres, and that of these, the selections submitted during the past fiscal 
year alone embraced 332,770.07 acres. The greatest number of relin- 
quishments made as bases for these selections were of lands in the 
States of California and Oregon. 


STOCK GRAZING IN FOREST RESERVES.—For the calendar year ending 
December 31, 1901, the Department authorized the grazing, under 
permits to be issued on application approved by the Department, of 
1,400,000 head of sheep on the eight reservations mentioned in the 
Commissioner’s report. During the vear 387 permits, covering 1,180,318 
sheep, have been approved by me. 

The Department also authorized during the calendar year, or such 
part of the year as was customary to the reserve, 434,750 cattle and 
horses to graze on the thirty-three reservations mentioned in the Com- 
missioners report, each horse to count as two head of cattle in certain 
of said reserves. | 

Under that authorization 1,921 permits have been approved by me, 
covering 252,746 cattle and 24,302 horses. | 

SHEEP GRAZING IN FOREST RESERVES.—The localities covered by 
many of these forest reserves embrace areas that include the ranges 
over which large numbers of sheep for years past have grazed, and the 
wool-growing interests of those sections have insisted that any cur- 
tailment of their grazing privilege would be inimical, if not destruct- 
ive, to that industry. 

On the other hand, those engaged inagricultural pursuits purely and 
who are directly interested in the conservation of the water supply for 
purposes of irrigation, which is the primary purpose for which these 
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reservations are created, have contended with equal energy that sheep 
grazing in these reserves destroys the forest cover and so hardens the 
soil that the melting snows and the rainfall pass off in a flood, thus 
preventing the conservation of the water supply and defeating the pur- 
pose for which said reserves were created. With these contending 
interests clamoring before the Department for recognition and each 
insisting on the absolute correctness of its theory, the Department has 
had no little embarrassment in determining upon a policy that would 
be fair to both of them. 

I recognize fully the vast interests involved in the wool-growing 
industry, but I also recognize that the paramount question before the 
people of the West to-day, especially those in the arid regions, is how 
to properly conserve and protect the water supply so as to furnish a 
sufficient amount to answer all the demands for irrigating purposes, 
and the best solution that has yet been offered to that problem is the 
creation, the eflicient patrolling, and the proper administration of 
forest reserves. 

Under these circumstances I have adopted the policy of permitting 
sheep to graze in that portion of certain reserves where it is shown, 
after careful examination, that such grazing is in no way injurious to 
or preventive of the conservation of the water supply, and that policy 
itis my purpose to continue. 

Such a policy, in my judgment, will afford all the encouragement to 
the wool-growing industry that it can reasonably ask in this connec- 
tion from this Department, and is not inconsistent with those vast 
interests dependent upon irrigation, which demand consideration at 
my hands. 

SALE OF TIMBER IN FOREST RESERVES. —Seventy-five petitions for sale 
of timber from lands within forest reserves were received during the 
past vear, involving 26,175,271 feet of timber, board measure, and 21,715 
cords of wood; and three petitions have been received in which the 
statement of the amount of timber sought was so indefinite that no 
estimate thereof was possible. 

Forty-two petitions were pending before the General Land Office at 
the beginning of the fiscal year and 31 sales have been effected, amount- 
ing to $29,250.88, which sum has been paid to the receivers of the public 
moneys of the several United States land offices. Petitions have been 
withdrawn or passed upon unfavorably by the Department in 25 cases, 
and 62 cases are pending examination, completion of advertisements, 
or necessary action by forest ofhcials. 

A rigid insistence on the use of dead timber to supply the demand 
wherever practicable has won for the system the commendation and 
support of thinking men, who appreciate the effort to minimize the 
use of living timber to save the dead timber, to realize its value, and 
to rid the forests of an undesirable element. The provisions of the 
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law are becoming better understood every day, and as that occurs its 
popularity is demonstrated by the increased number of petitions and 
the cheerful compliance with the provisions of the law and the regula- 
tions of the Department thereunder. 

San Francisco Mountains Forest Reserves.—During the past 
two years I have been endeavoring to reach some arrangement with 
the owners of the odd-numbered sections adjoining the San Francisco 
Mountains Forest Reserves in Arizona that will enable me to recom- 
mend to the President such action as would etfect the consolidation of 
said reserves. 

During the past vear such proceedings were had in the matter that 
a proposition was finally submitted to this Department by the owners 
of the odd-numbered sections within the exterior limits of said reserves 
which I approved and which it was expected would effect the consoli- 
dation desired. . 

Approximately, said odd-numbered sections embrace an area of 
900,000 acres, all of which I understood was to be relinquished to the 
United States, and other lands in lieu thereof selected elsewhere. When 
it came, however, to the carrying out of the proposition submitted, 
it was discovered that the owners of the odd-numbered sections had 
overlooked the fact that an estimated area of 150,000 acres, and which 
were timbered lands, could not be relinquished because they were 
either covered by contracts of sale or by contragts providing for the 
removal of the timber therefrom. 

Other informatior received by the Departinent led me to believe 
that a large portion o7 the remaining 750,000 acres which it was pro- 
posed to relinquish was in no sense timbered Jands, and that the actual 
acreage of timbered lands that would be acquired by the Government 
if said 750,000 acres were relinquished to it would not be great enough 


to warrant the Government in making the exchange of lands under the - 


terms of the proposition, nor great enough to aid matertally in con- 
serving the water supply. I therefore declined to proceed further in 
the matter, or to ask the President to make such consolidation by 
proclamation, and I so advised the parties in interest. 

A very clear statement of the proceedings had before this Depart- 
ment in relation to said proposed consolidation is set forth in my letter 
of July 2, 1901, to Mr. A. B. Leach, president of the Arizona Water 
Company, New York Citv, N. Y., in reply to his communication of 
June 21, 1901, addressed to the President. Both of said letters, that 
of Mr. Leach and the directors and attorneys of the Arizona Water 
Company to the President, and my reply thereto, are an sreto appended, 
page 222, marked Exhibit C. 

TEMPORARY WITHDRAWALS WITH A VIEW TO CREATING FOREST 
RESERVES.—In addition to the reservations now in existence, there 
have been withdrawn in several instances, upon requests and petitions 
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from city officials and other citizens in various localities, portions of 
the public domain from settlement, entry, sale, or other disposal, with 
a view to preventing their appropriation pending consideration of the 
question of the advisability of setting the same apart as a forest 
reserve, as follows: _ 

Proposed Elkhorn forest reserve, in Montana. 

Proposed Salt Lake forest reserve, in Utah. 

Proposed Las Animas forest reserve, in Colorado. 


Proposed Tooele forest reserve, in Utah. 
Proposed Elk Creek forest reserve, in Oregon. 


Should it be found on investigation that it is inadvisable or impracti- 
cable to create forest reserves from the areas thus temporarily with- 
drawn, the order of temporary withdrawal will be revoked and the 
land restored to the public domain for disposition under the various 
public-land laws. | 

OTHER TEMPORARY WITHDRAWALS.—Temporary withdrawals have 
also been made of various portions of the public domain which contain 
natural curiosities or ruins and relics of scientific or historic interest, 
with a view to the creation of national parks, namely: 

Proposed Pajarito national park, in New Mexico. 

Proposed El Moro (or Inscription Rock) national park, in New Mexico. 

Proposed Wind Cave national park, in South Dakota. 

CONSERVATIVE LUMBERING IN FOREST RESERVES.—Lhe subject of con- 
servative lumbering in forest reserves was referred to in my last annual 
report. It was there stated that the subject was under consideration 
in connection with the Agricultural Department, and that asa pre- 
liminary step in the matter instructions had been issued to each of the 
forest superintendents to make a careful study of the subject as appli- 
cable to the particular reserve under his charge, and thereafter sub- 
mit a comprehensive report in regard to each reserve, showing what 
he deemed the best methods to be pursued in connection with harvest- 
ing the timber therein, and that they were also directed to make a 
further study and report upon the closely related subject of reforesta- 
tion, and to cooperate with the work of the Agricultural Department 
in connection with this branch of forestry. 

The subject is still under investigation, and it is hoped that definite 
results will be obtained by the time my next annual report is sub- 
mitted and that I will be able to make definite recommendations at 
that time in relation thereto. 

CHIPPEWA CEDED LANDS IN Minnesota.—A brief history of the 
legislation passed by Congress in relation to these lands is set forth in 
my last annual report, and it was therein stated that a sale of the pine 
lands in the four ceded townships in the White Earth Reservation had 
been ordered, the sale to take place on November 27, 1900, and that 
the agricultural lands in said townships had been directed to be opened 
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for disposition under the homestead laws on December 4, 1900, and 
that certain other tracts mentioned in my said report had also been 
ordered to be sold at the same time. The sale occurred on the day 
mentioned, namely, November 27, 1900. 

Subsequent thereto, information having reached me that the bidders 
at said sale had colluded and conspired to keep down the price of said 
lands, I directed the Commissioner of the General Land Office not to 
approve any of the purchases made at said sale nor to issue any pat- 
ents thereon until further advised by this Department. 

In a few instances, where the purchasers have shown that they made 
their purchase in good faith, paid a reasonable price for the lands, and 
were not parties to any collusion or conspiracy to keep down the price 
of said lands, I have moditied said order and authorized the Commis- 
sioner of the Genera] Land Office to approve the purchase and issue 
patent thereon. Otherwise the order directing that said sale shall not 
be approved or patents issued thereon still stands, and will stand until 
an Investigation by a reliable officer of this Department shows that 
there was no irregularity in the matter of said sale as charged. 

OPENING OF Kiowa, COMANCHE, AND APACHE INDIAN LANDS IN THE 
Territory oF OxLanoma.—Under agreements ratified by the acts of 
March 2, 1895 (28 Stat., 895), and June 6, 1900 (81 Stat., 676), certain 
lands in the Territory of Oklahoma were ceded to the United States 
by the Wichita and athhiated bands of Indians, and the Kiowa, Coman- 
che, and Apache tribes of Indians, respectively, and bv the act of 
March 38, 1901 (31 Stat., 1093-1094), it was provided that the lands to 
be opened to settlement and entry under said acts above mentioned 
should be so opened by Presidential proclamation; that said proclama- 
tion should prescribe the manner in which said lands might be settled 
upon, occupied, and entered by persons entitled thereto, under the 
acts ratifying said agreements, respectively, and that no persons should 
be permitted to settle upon, occupy, or enter any of said lands except 
as prescribed in said-proclamation until after the expiration of sixty 
days from the time when the same should be opened to settlement and 
entry. 

By proclamation dated July 4, 1901, the President prescribed the 
manner in which said lands might be settled upon, occupied, and 
entered by persons entitled thereto under the acts ratifying said agree- 
ments, a copy of which proclamation is hereto appended, pave 225, 
marked Exhibit D. 

It was provided in said proclamation that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior should prescribe all needful rules and regulations necessary to 
carry into full effect the opening therein provided for, and under the 
authority thus conferred I designated Hon. W. A. Richards, Assistant 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, to take charge of the open- 


' 
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ing under my instructions; and he was given full authority in the 
premises. . 
The unparalleled success of said opening, the successful manner in 


which the Assistant Commissioner and his assistants conducted and 


completed their unusual and extremely laborious work, and the sys- 
tematic and businesslike way in which he discharged the duties imposed 
upon him by the Department will, I trust, cause said opening to be 
accepted as a precedent for all future openings of the public domain. 

The detailed account of the services performed by the Assistant Com- 
missioner, and of the manner in which said opening was accomplished, 
is set forth in his report to this Department, dated October 9, 1901, a 
copy of which is hereto appended, page 246, marked Exhibit E. 

Briefly, the Assistant Commissioner, under the instructions of the 
Department, was required to subdivide the country to be opened into 
counties, locate the county seats of said counties, and survey and sub- 
divide them into town lots. He also had charge of the registration of 
those who desired to make homestead entry under the President’s 
proclamation and of the drawing which determined the order in which 
the registered applicants were to be permitted to make homestead 
entry of the lands embraced in said opening. One hundred and sixty- 
four thousand four hundred and sixteen persons were registered and 
participated in said drawing, but there were not lands enough to sat- 
isfy more than 13,000 applications. 

The Assistant Commissioner also had charge of the sale of town lots 
in the county seats which he located and surveyed. Every lot was 
sold. The total receipts from the sale aggregated $736,033. The 
expenses incurred in making the sales of said town sites aggregated 
$5,831.15, a little less than four-fifths of 1 per cent of the total receipts, 
leaving a balance of $730,201.85, which was deposited to the credit of 
the Secretary of the Interior, as trustee of said town sites, in the sub- 
treasury at St. Louis. 

Under the act of March 3, 1901, it was provided that the expenses 
incident to surveying and subdividing, platting, and selling of said 
town lots should be deducted from the sales thereof. Those expenses 
equaled $5,284.23, one-third of which, or $1,761.41, is properly charge- 
able against the receipts from the sale of each town site, and as the whole 
sum, $5,284.23, was audited by the General Land Oftice and paid from 
the appropriations to which they were properly chargeable, said sum 
should be deducted from the receipts of the sales of said town lots, on 
account of said expenses, and deposited to the credit of the Treasurer 
of the United States, which would leave the total net receipts from the 
sale of the three town sites $724,917.61. 

While an itemized statement of the expenses incident to the regis- 
tration, drawing, and making entries under the proclamation can not 
be prepared until full reports have been received from the local land 
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officers at Lawton and El Reno, a very close estimate of the same can be 
made as follows: 
Salaries and per diem of W. A. Richards and 33 detailed clerks during the 


time engaged in registration, drawing, and making entries (estimated) .... $8, 271 
Railroad fare and necessary traveling expenses of same from Washington, 

De . to: Oklahoma an Tetum oes on ee ae one tare De iee swe ee ute ces 3,100. 
Incidental expenses of registration and drawing, as shown by advances made ! 
TOct Ne 10Cal OMMCCIS 3d dare cne ee be teen sade eee besee on Bier enteeesoteadeaus 9, 920 
Salaries of registers and receivers for two months....................2.-04- 2,000 | 


land offices at Lawton and E] Reno received as fees upon the 11,638 
homestead entries made during the sixty-day period the sum of 
$162,932, which sum will be deposited in the Treasury. Deducting 
from this sum the amount of expenses as estimated, a balance of 
$142,141 is left to the credit of the Government upon this account. 
This is a net sum accruing to the Government in the transaction of 
the business of opening these ceded lands to settlement and entry. 

As showing the financial working of the plan prescribed by the 
proclamation, it is proper to take into account the net receipts from 
the sale of the three county-seat town sites, although they will be 
devoted to public improvements in the respective counties. The net 
‘receipts from the town-site sales were $724,917, which, added to 
$142,141, the net receipts of the homestead entries, makes a total | 
of $867,058 as the net receipts from the opening of these lands up | 
to October 4, 1901, the end of the sixty-day period fixed by the 
proclamation. 

It is believed that the orderly and business-like methods that char- 
acterized this opening and the small per cent that the expense of the 
sale of said town sites bore to the total receipts make a showing that 
has never been equaled in any opening or sale of public lands in the 
whole history of the administration of the public-land system. 

The quiet and orderly manner in which the opening was accom- 
plished is most gratifying, especially when contrasted with the utter 
disregard of law and order, the outrages, and the contests which char- 
acterized the former openings on the ‘‘sooner” plan, and the spectacle 
of 151,000 disappointed applicants quietly retiring in favor of the 
13,000 successful ones, is a characteristic demonstration of the willing- 
ness of the American people to respect and obey the law when its 
enforcement is accomplished by such rules and reeulations as provide 
an absolute equality of opportunity to all, as was the case in the open- 
ing which the Assistant Commissioner and his assistants conducted with 
so_much credit, and which secured the unqualified approval of all who 
were interested therein. 


In addition to other fees, of which no account is now available, the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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I desire also, in this connection, to testify my high appreciation of 
the able and invaluable services rendered by the Hon. Willis Van 


-Deavanter, Assistant Attorney-General for this Department, in the 


labors devolving upon this Department preliminary to and after the 


opening of said lands. The questions presented, both legal and admin- 


istrative, were numerous and vexatious, and too much ean not be said 
_of the masterly manner in which he met them all and discharged the 


-onerous duties imposed upon him. 


The thanks of this Department are also due, and have been grate- 


_fully tendered, through the War Department, to Maj. G. L. Scott, 
commanding officer at Fort Sill, and the officers and troops under him, 


_ for the prompt and thorough manner in which they assisted in the pres- 
“ervation of order during the opening and the complete protection of 


‘the hundreds of thousands of dollars received as proceeds of property 
_ disposed of. 


The Department also desires to express its high appreciation for the 
services of the Hon. D. P. Dyer, of St. Louis, Mo., and Hon. Frank 
Dale, of Guthrie, Okla., acting as a committee, with the Hon. W. A. 


Richards, to superintend the drawing. 


Des Moines River Lanp Cxiaims.—Congress, by act approved 


| August 8, 1846, granted ‘‘ certain lands to the Territory of Iowa, to aid 
in the improvement of the navigation of the Des Moines River in said 
_Territory.” Much of that land had been settled upon under the home- 


_stead, preemption, and other public-land laws, and Congress, by joint 


resolution approved March 2, 1861, endeavored to, quiet the title to 
said lands. 
The sundry civil act approved August 18, L804 (28 Stat., 372, 396, 


397), appropriated $200,000 to be expended by the Secretar vy of the 


Interior in the adjustment of the claims of settlers on the so-called 
Des Moines River lands in the State of Iowa, and also authorized the 
“Appointment of a special commissioner to investigate, hear, and deter- 
“mine the claims of all settlers, their heirs, or assigns. The special 
commissioner appointed in pursuance of such authority to investigate 


_she claims of said settlers made report thereof on the Ist day of May, 
_1896. Such report is embodied in Senate Document No. 258, Fifty- 
fourth Congress, first session. It shows that the amount of awards 
_made by the commission to settlers and claimants on said Des Moines 
River lands aggregated $183,854.07. 


All of said claims were paid in full except one, and that was all paid 
except the amount belonging to one heir, who, it appears, is a native 


| of Sweden, and whose address could not i sscerainc. 


The sundry civil bill of July 1, 1898 (80 Stat., 625), made a further 


| appropriation of $40,000 to pay a certain class of these claims the 
payment of which was not authorized by the act of August 18, 1894, 
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and the sundry civil bill of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat., 1101), made a fur- 
ther appropriation of $150,000 to complete the payment of the claims 
specified in the act of July 1, 180s. 

Under the authority conferred by the act of July 1, 1898, my imme- 
diate predecessor appointed Hon. John L. Stevens, of Boone, Lowa, as 
special commissioner to take sich other and further evidence and 
make such other and further examination as might be required for the 
adjudication of the class of claims mentioned. 

Judyve Stevens completed his investigation and filed his report, which 
was duly approved by me April 27, 1901, and the claims recommended 
by him were ordered paid. His report shows that he examined a total 
of 581 cases, which represented claims aggregating $1,181,817. 45. 
One hundred and sixty-three claims were allowed by Judge Stevens. 
amounting to $153,623.02. All of the claims allowed, with the excep- 
tion of ten or twelve, have been paid. The delay in those remaining 
unpaid is occasioned in most instances by the death of the origina 
claimant, necessitating the appointment of administrators, or guardians 
for minor heirs. 

It is believed that complete payment will be perfected in a shor 
time. 

GREER County, OKLAHOMA.—On January 15, 1901, Congress passec 
an act (81 Stat. 731) providing, among other things, for ascertaining 


| 
| 
| 


the amount of taxes collected by the State of Texas in what was formerly known as 
Greer County, and the expenditures made on account of said county by said State, ete. 

In the exercise of the authority conferred on the Secretary of the 
Interior by said act, steps have been taken looking toward the carry- 
ing out of its provisions. , : 


PENSIONS. 


The report of the Commissioner of Pensions shows that the tot: 
number of pensioners on the roll during the fiscal year ended June 3¢ 
1901, was 1,041,321, and the number remaining on the roll at the clos 
of the year was 997,735, an increase of 4,206 as compared with th: 
number of pensioners at the close of the fiscal year 1900. This is ove 
4,000 in excess of any previous year, and constitutes ‘* high-water 
mark” in the history of the Bureau. | 

The additions to the rol] during the year consisted of 44,225 ne 
pensioners and 3,567 restorations, a total of £7,792, while the losses t 
the rolls during the same period from deaths and other causes wert 
43,556, 

The pensioners on the roll June 30, 1901, are classified as follows, viz 


Widows and daughters of Revolutionary soldiers ................--------- } 
Survivors and widows of soldiers of war of 1812 .............0...---.----- 1,5 
Survivors and widows of soldiers of Indian wars................-..------- 4, 56 


Survivors and widows of soldiers of Mexican war.............02..-------- 15, 67 
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-aeneral laws: 


Army invalid pensioners 2.25 «2cKeccecser ew teerees see uectedsedacceat 293, 186 
Army widows, minor children, etc.........----...-..-------+-------- 86, 504 
NAVY Ilivalid: pensioners ioccy.sis chuute clasts le ceee oleae gs Cases +, 489 
Navy widows, minor children, BiG aiechenes sett haste soles tse action eee 2, 298 
PB ANTUNY THUPSOS socal hn Se oe acl ee ees 650 
Act of June 27, 1890: 
Army invalid pensioners ..........2..0.- 22 cece ee eee ene cece eee eeeees 422,481 
Army widows, minor children, etc.............-.-...2------0-- ee eee 138, 490 
Navy INnValid Pensioners... s 252 cdc eases wena beset eeecnaee 15, 633 
Navy widows, minor chuiaees Clie arte le ee cue eee ee ee 6, 621 
Var with Spain: 
. <aATy aivyald pensioners: coc s soc cee ete ee ee ee eee 3, 344 
« wry widows, minorchildren, et@2s:..06..¢ ses utes a Viens seesseuees 1,981 
Navy invalid pensiGners<scu «<<. sc2.teans ud swecdi ewe ee cek ware w ous 211 
/ Navy widows, minor children, etc .............22022.20-2-22002020eeeee 68 
SUB a eed ase aoe hee etenen ee eetacnues ates ieeed aes: 997, 735 


There were 229,758 claims adjudicated during the year, of which 
09,668 were allowed and 120,090 were rejected. The allowances may 
ie classitied as follows, viz: Original pension claims, 44,225; restora- 
tons and renewals, 3,567; increase, reissues, additionals, and supple- 
nentals, 45,356; acerued and duplicates, 16,520. 

The report of the Commissioner shows that the total number of 
-laims of all classes pending on June 30, 1901, was 403,569, being a 
eduction of 33,535 claims for the fiscal year. Of the number of 
sending claims, 228,534, or more than one-half, were filed by persons 
vho have heretofore been granted a pension and who are now seeking 
‘n additional allowance; 33,532 are claims on account of the war with 
spain; 24,206 are claims for accrued pension due deceased pensioners; 
,577 are claims that were filed by soldiers who have since died; 11,798 
re claims of soldiers that have never been adjudicated; 32,520 are 
riginal invalid claims that have been rejected from one to many times 
"ch for want of evidence showing title; and 41,399 are claims for 
" new disabilities.” 
“ The appropriation for the payment of army and navy pensions for 
ie fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, was $144,000,000. Adding the 
‘ypayments to the appropriation (83.469.01) the sum available for pen- 
‘ons for the fiscal year was $144,003,469.01. 

The amount disbursed for army and navy pensions during the year 
“as $138,531,483.84, of which amount $67,867,233.84 was paid on 
ccount of pensions eee the general law; $60,973,481.15 on account 
f pensions under the act of June 27, 1890; $1,175,225.76 for pensions 
nm account the war with Spain, and $2,389,218.99 for pensions on 
ccount of wars prior to March 4, 1861. The amount disbursed by 
‘reasury settlement was $126,324.10. 

The amount disbursed for navy pensions was $3,787,603.03. 
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The increase over the expenditures for the previous vear ws 
OW 508. 1 and there was an unexpended halance on June 30, 1901.¢ 
BoATISOLLT to be covered into the Treasury. 

The amount expended for salaries and other expenses of the P+ 
sion Bureatl was 32,498,6389.90; the cost of disbursments, fee: | 
examining surgeons, ete., Was $1,370,155.54, making the gross exper 
Iture on account of pensions, disbursements, office expenses, ele 
hire, ete., SL42. 400,270.28, 

The annual value of the pension roll as it stood on June 30, 1 
Was S151.5608.216, an increase of $33,672 in the annual value of t 
roll from the vear proceeding. The average annual value of ea 
pension on June 30, 1901, was $131.87, a slight decrease from t 
former vear, caused by the death of pensioners who were in receipt 
high rates of pensions, and by the reduced number of general-| 
pensioners. The annual average value of general-law pensions | 
increased from $167.53 to $168.67, while the average value of pensi 
under the act of June 27, 1890, has decreased from $108.28 to S1LOS. 
and the average annual value of pensions granted on account of se 
ive in the war with Spain has decreased from $169.10 in 1900 
$153.50 in 1901, 

The number of original applications for pension filed during: 
year Was 58,373, which number includes 14,161 on account of serv 
in the war with Spain. 

The total number of applications for army and navy pensions rece i 
in the Pension Bureau during the vear was 218.616, of which num] 
117,056 were applications for increase. 

The number of pensioners living in foreign countries at the close 
the year was 4,547, to whom was paid in pensions the sum of $641,161.' 
There were also 72 pensioners residing In our insular possessions, W 
received during the year the sum of $10,312.89, 

The number of claims filed under the act of March 3, 1901, whic} 
an amendment of section 4708 of the Revised Statutes, confirming t: 
to restoration of pension to remarried widows under conditions sper 
fied in the act, was 3,258. They are being adjudicated as rapidly 
the evidence is furnished to complete them. It is not now practica 
to estimate the number of persons that will be entitled to the bene 
of this act. 

The number of special acts granting pensions and increase of px 
sions passed at the first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress was 6. 
and the number passed at the second session was 707, making a to 
of 1,391 special acts for the Congress. 

A net decrease is shown in the number of pensioners for the 
wars for service prior to March 4, 1861, of 4,884; a net increase 
the number of those pensioned on account of the war of the rebell: 
of 3,301; an increase in the number pensioned on account of the 
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1 Spain of 5,604, and 16,610 pensions were granted to widows 
er the act of June 27, 1890, or nearly 4,500 in excess of the num- 
@ranted the previous year, the result of the act of May 9, 1900, 
-ndatory of the former law. 
‘he total amount paid to pensioners during the year as first pay- 
nts upon the allowance of their claims was $9,934,763.54. These 
‘ments were on account of arrears of pension, which are becoming 
iller each year by reason of the progress which has been made in 
ng@ing the adjudication of claims current, thereby lessening the 
rrears” period between date of filing the claim and the date of its 
tlement. There are, however, many claims adjudicated carrying 
ge sums as ‘‘arrears,” 675 of these having been allowed during the 
ur, in which the first payment averaged nearly $1,500 each. 
The amount paid as fees to attorneys during the year was $591,245.22, 
increase of $73,868.90 over the previous year. The Commissioner 
ports that this increase was caused by the allowance of Spanish war 
ums, 1n nearly all of which the attorneys had filed agreements from 
aulmants for a $25 fee, although most of the claims required very 
tle service on the part of the attorney aside from the preparation of 
ie declaration. 
The appropriation for medical examinations for the fiscal year was 
700,000, of which $661,654.58 was expended during the first nine 
ionths of the vear, leaving only a small balance available for the pay- 
1ent of examining surgeons for making medical examinations for the 
1onths of April, May, and June, 1901. The large number of orders 
or medical examinations issued during the vear is attributable to the 
emands of claimants for increase of pension, and at least 100,000 of 
he medical examinations held were unproductive in that they failed 
o show an increase of disability. No limit is imposed upon the filing 
{ applications for increase, and therefore no limit to the orders for 
}edical examinations can be established. 

During the year six of the eighteen pension agencies occupied leased 
{uarters, at a total annual rental of $11,855. Since then the agencies 
it Buffalo, N. Y., and Topeka, Kans., have been removed to Govern- 
nent buildings, so that now only four agencies occupy offices outside 
of buildings owned by the Government, at an annual rental of $9,480. 
Yhe accounts of the agents are submitted for audit in better condition 
and with greater uniformity than heretofore, thus enabling the account- 
ing officer to pass upon them without delay. 

Prior to the year 1900 there was no systematic effort made to ascertain 
the disposition made of pension money paid to guardians, but supervi- 
sion of the expenditure of the pension funds intrusted to them was left 
almost entirely to the courts, notwithstanding their want of jurisdiction 

insuch matters, ax shown in decisionsof the Federal courts. In January, 
1900, a rule was adopted requiring guardians to render the Commissioner 
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annual accounts of their receipts and expenditures of pension money. 
This requirement resulted in showing that pension money in the hand. 
of guardians was often being diverted from its proper uses, and that 
pensioners and the Government alike were being defrauded under the 
lack of system which had obtained prior to the adoption of the rule. 

Many cases were revealed in which the guardians were appropriat- 
ing the pension to their own use In various ways, while the wards were 
being maintained at public expense. 

A number of cases are cited in the report of the Commissioner show 
ing the accumulation of funds in the hands of guardians ranging from 
$1,000 to $26,000, while the intended beneficiary is being cared for in 
some public institution at the expense of the public. 

The question as to the proper disposition of accumulated funds in 
the hands of guardians was submitted to the Department by the Com 
missioner on May 1, 1901, and the conclusions reached were in effec 
as follows, viz: 


1. The guardian of a pensioner is the agent of the United States for the prope 


expenditure of pension money in his hands, irrespective of the duties devolved upo 
him by the State law. 


2. A pension fund granted to a pensioner, in the hands of a guardian, is in transit 
until it reaches its final destination, and is controlled only by the United States; an: 
the Commissioner of Pensions is invested with the discretionary power necessary t 
the proper administration of the pension laws, and guardians holding pension fund 
are subject to his direction, both before and after the death of their wards. 

3. All funds which have accumulated in the hands of a guardian by operation c 
the pension law and have not been paid to the pensioner or expended in accordance 
with law in his behalf are in the nature of accrued pension. = 

4, An unexpended pension fund in the hands of a guardian has not, in legal con 
templation, been paid to the pensioner and is an accrued pension. 

5. The act of March 2, 1895, is the law of distribution of accrued pension of 
deceased pensioner, and applies to the fund in the hands of a guardian unexpende 
at the time of such pensioner’s decease. 


Under this decision no further pension will be paid to guardian: 
except as the needs of their wards shall require; and the pension thv- 
withheld will be paid to the pensioners upon their restoration to con. 
petency, or distributed in accordance with the provisions of the ac: 
of March 2, 1895, upon their death. 

The Commissioner expresses the opinion that the Justness of th* 
decision and the force of its conclusions will appeal to the courts, t 
all right-minded guardians, and others directly or indirectly concerne 
and the general publie as well, and that they will fully approve thie 
practice which legitimately flows therefrom. 

The number of claims filed for pension as a result of disabilitie: 
incurred in the service from April 21, 1898, to June 30, 1901 (Spanish, 
American war), was 45,710, this number of claims being about 20 pet 
eent of the number of men enlisted for the war with Spain, while i 
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1872, or seven years after the close of the civil war, only about 6 per 
cent of the soldiers of that war had filed claims. 

Many claims are filed by those who have been discharged from the 
service since the fall of 1898 for disabilities alleged to have been con- 
tracted in the service, when but a few days prior to the execution of 
the applications the soldiers had been carefully examined and found to 
be suffering from no disability whatever. Under the svstem adopted 
by the War Department all the volunteer soldiers were required, upon 
their muster out, to state what disabilities they contracted In service, 
and they were carefully examined by the oflicers of the Army to deter- 
mine their physical condition. 

The absence of any signs of disability at discharge does not prevent 
many soldiers from filing applications for pension through the solici- 
tation of claim agents located at the place of muster out, in which a 
number of disabilities are set up as a basis for pension. 

Many letters, the Commissioner states, are often received from these 
claimants stating that they did not wish to file the applications, but 
were persuaded to do so by the claim agents. 

The history of one of the volunteer regiments in the war with Spain 
is cited to show the conditions which promote the filing of claims for 
pension. This regiment had 53 commissioned officers and 937 enlisted 
men and served about six months in 1898. Up to June 30, 1901, 477 
claims for pension had been tiled on account of disabilities contracted 
in said service. 

The Commissioner states that— 

I am not prepared to believe that those who engaged in the war with Spain, many 
of them sons of the veterans of the civil war, were less patriotic than their ancestors, 
or that they are more covetous, but in my opinion it is the fault of the system of 
pensioning, with its active army of attorneys, solicitors, and drummers, practically 
2m ployed and licensed by the Government to solicit and secure applications for pen- 
sion with the promise of $25 for each claim that is secured and allowed. No blame 
or criticism should be attached to the soldiers, as they are importuned and persuaded 
hat it is their duty to file claims whether disabled or not. 

The report specifies in detail the defects in the present system of 
\djudicating pension claims, both with respect to the legal as well as 
he medical proofs submitted to the Bureau, and makes special refer- 
nce to the unsatisfactory conditions which result from the present 
ystem of medical examinations. The present methods, it is stated, 
vere never satisfactory, and each year adds to the embarrassment 
vyhich they occasion, claims being mostly adjudicated upon ex parte 
estimony, and the witnesses can not be cross-examined, except in the 
ew cases that are sent to the field for special examination. 

The Commissioner quotes from the annual reports of his predeces- 
ors, as far back as 1868, to show that the same unsatisfactory condi- 

ons have existed ever since that date with regard to the svstem of 
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adjudicating pension cliims on ex parte testimony and the reports of 
examining surgeons made under existing practice. 

To obviate the dithculties and dangers of the present system of 
adjudicating claims for pension and to secure unbiased reports show- 
ing the physical condition of claimants for invalid pension, the Com- 
missioner recommends that traveling medical examining boards be con- 
stituted, each board consisting of two skilled medical examiners, one 
attorney, and one stenographer and typewriter. The movements of 
these boards would be under direction of the Commissioner, and they 
would meet at the county seat of each county at stated periods. as the 
demands of the service should require, all applicants being notified 
fifteen or twenty days in advance of the sitting of the board. If the 
claim is for original pension, the claimant would appear before the 
board and all the facts bearing upon his claim would be gathered by 
the attorney, while the medical examiners would ascertain the degree 
of his disability. and the claim would come to the Bureau made up in 
such shape as would give it credit. 

If only a question of increase was at issue there need be only a med- 
ical examination by the two surgeons. | 

It is estimated that the cost per annum of each board would not 
exceed 812.440, and that 17 boards (costing S212.330) would be suth- 
cient to answer all demands for the New England States. New Jersey, 
Delaware, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, which States have con- 
siderably over four-tenths of the soldier population. 

The Commissioner expresses the opinion that with 40 or 50 of these 
boards the work of adjudicating pension claims would be orderly and 
xvstematic. and while the cost to the Government and the claimant 
would be less than under the present system, it would make it easier 
for the meritorious claimant to establish his claim, and would minimize 
the chances for the successful prosecution of a fraudulent one. I con- 
cur in the conclusions of the Commissioner in the premises, and have 
to commend his recommendation to the early and favorable considera- 
tion of Convress. 

The act of June 7. 1sss. which repealed all limitations as to date of 
filing the application in cases of widows of deceased soldiers and 
stulors, made their pensions commence from the date of death of the 
husbands, regardless of the time when the application for pension of 
the widow is tiled. 

The Commissioner expresses the opinion that this law should at 
once be repealed, as it is a standing invitation for the tiling of fraudu- 
lent claims, owing to the large arrearages that become due upon 
allowances, and cites a number of sample cases which show the vicious 
effects of the law. 

The act of August 7, 1882, provides that marriages shall be proven 
in pension cases to be legal marriages, according to the law of the 
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lace where the parties resided at the time of marriage or at the time 
“hen the right of pension accrued. 

The effect of this law has been to deny claimants in many instances 
ae status of legal widowhood, although the equities appear to be in 
avor of such claimants. I desire to reiterate the recommendation 
Oontained in previous reports that Congress so amend the act as to 
rovide for the admission of evidence to prove marriages for pensiona- 
‘le purposes by a standard which will be uniform throughout the 
ntire jurisdiction of the United States. If this is effected many 
nequalities in the present practice of the Pension Bureau, which is 
yased upon the existing law, will be removed and justice done many 
vorthy claimants. 

The act of February 26, 1881, provides that the pensions of inmates 
»f a National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers shall be paid to 
the treasurer or treasurers of said home, to be disbursed for the bene- 
Hit of the pensioners. It further provides that any balance of pension 
which may remain unexpended at the death of an inmate of the home 
shall be paid to the wife or children, or, in default of either, to his legal 
representatives. The effect of this law is to create a class of benefici- 
aries new to pension legislation, and results in the payment of a Gov- 
ernment bounty to persons who, as a matter of fact, have no just 
claim thereto. The law, in my judgment and in that of the Commis- 
sioner, should be so amended as to provide for the payment of the 
balance of the pension ntoney in the hands of the treasurer of the 
Soldiers’ Home at the time of the death of a memher, to his widow or 
children, or, in default of either, the balance shall escheat to the 
United States. | | 

In the light of further experience, I beg to earnestly repeat the 
recommendation in my report of last vear (pp. 62-63) that legislation 
be had providing for the adjudication by the Court of Claims and the 
‘Supreme Court of the United States of a limited number of test pen- 
-sion claims involving difficult and important. questions of law, thereby 
establishing judicial precedents for the guidance of the Commissioner 
,of Pensions and Secretary of the Interior. <A careful study of the 
tsubject leads to the conviction that the administration of the pension 
-laws is essentially a matter for the executive department, and that it 
{18 impracticable to impose upon the judiciary any part of the investi- 
gation and disposition of these claims bevond the interpretation of the 
pension laws in such number of selected and test cases as will insure 
correct and uniform action by succeeding officers of the Pension Bureau. 
. A bill (S. 4251) introduced by Senator Gallinger in the last Congress has 
. received the approval of the Senate Committee on Pensions, and it is 

hoped it will be presented again at the next session and receive the 
| favorable consideration of Congress. Exhibit F of the appendix to 
this report (pp. 259-262) sets forth this bill, the report of the Senate 
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conunittee thereon. and certain amendments to the bill proposed by 
the Grand Army of the Republic committee on pensions. 

Desiring to act in harmony with those who, by reason of their army 
service, might have suggestions and opinions to offer which are entitled 
to special consideration in connection with pension legislation, con- 
ferences were held in my office in January last with representatives of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, at which were present Messrs. Leo 
Rassieur, of Missouri, commander in chief; R. B. Brown, of Ohio. 
chairman of executive committee; John Palmer, of New York: J W. 
Burst. of IlHnois: Charles Clark Adams, of Massachusetts; O. H. 
Coulter, of Kansas, and A. G. Weissert. of Wisconsin, all members 
of the Grand Army of the Republic pension committee. The Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, the Assistant Attorney-General of this 
Department, and the Commissicner of Pensions were also present to 
give the committee and myself any information or assistance which 
might be requested. 

After discussing Senate bill 4251 and another one providing for a 
separate pension court, those present concurred in the opinion that 
some legislation along the line proposed in Senate bill 4251 was verv 
desirable, and that the hope of securing it would be greatly enhanced 
if the Grrand Army committee and the officers of this Department 
would come together upon some common ground and unitedly propose 
legislation believed by them to be fair alike to the Government and 
pension claimants. It was then arranged that the commander in chief 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, on behalf of the Grand Army 
committee, should go over Senate bill £251 with the Assistant Secre-_ 
tary of the Interior and the Assistant Attorney-General and formu- 
late, if possible, such amendments as would make the bill mutually 
acceptable to the Grand Army committee and this Department. 

The bill was then gone over with the commander in chief, and such 
amendments as were suggested by him and insisted upon after discus- 
sion were assented to by this Department, and the bill, with these 
amendments incorporated therein (Exhibit F, p. 261-262 of Appendix). 
was laid before the Grand Army committee by the commander in chiet. 
Subsequently Mr. Weissert of the committee informed me that, upon 
full consideration, the committee assented to Senate bill 4251 as thus 
amended, and authorized me to say that it was acceptable to them, but 
that, owing to a resolution adopted by the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic at its then last annual encampment, calling for the creation of a 
separate pension court, the committee was not at liberty to give the 
bill their formal approval. 

In previous annual reports the desirability of the enactment by Con- 
press of a law providing for the payment of a specitic fee to attorneys 
in claims under the act of March 8, 1899 (30 Stats., 1379), for division 
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of pension, as well as in claims for accrued pension, was adverted to. 
In discussing the necessity for legislation of this character I stated: 


The act of July 4, 1884 (23 Stat. L., 98), and the supplementary acts of March 19, 
1886 (24 Stat. L., 5), June 27, 1890 (26 Stat. L., 182), March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. L., 
1081), and August 5, 1892 (27 Stat. L., 348), contain provisions regulating the ecom- 
pensation of attorneys and agents for ‘services in prosecuting a claim for pension,’ 
and, subject to certain specified restrictions, clothe the Commissioner of Pensions 
with a supervision over the allowance of such compensation and direct that, when 
“such pension * * * claim shall be allowed,’’ such compensation shall be paid 
by the Commissioner of Pensions directly to the attorney or agent out of the pension 
money. The manifest purpose of this legislation is to protect pension claimants from 
unreasonable charges on the part of attorneys and agents engaged in securing the 
allowance of their claims. 

This legislation is, however, limited to regulating compensation for ‘‘ services in 
prosecuting a claim for pension,’’ and does not extend to compensation for services 
rendered in other pension proceedings which do not in themselves constitute the 
prosecution of ‘‘a claim for pension.’’ This has been sharply called to the attention 
of the Department in different ways. One of these is in connection with the admin- 
istration of section 4766 of the Revised Statutes and the amendatory act of March 3, 
1899 (30 Stat. L., 1879). This section, as amended, relates to the payment of pension 
money after the claim has been allowed, but has nothing to do with the allowance of 
the claim itself. It provides for enforcing a division or distribution between a pen- 
sioner and his wife or children, in certain enumerated contingencies, of the money 
accruing upon his pension. 

The granting of an application by a wife or children for the division or distribution 
of such pension money is not the allowance of a pension; does not require the issu- 
ance of a pension certificate; will not increase the amount of moneys to be paid by 
the Government under the pension laws, and will not make the wife or children 
pensioners. The husband or father, as the case may be, will still be the pensioner, 
will still hold the pension certificate, and when the contingency which gives rise for 
the divided payment of the pension money ceases he will be entitled to receive all 
moneys thereafter accruing upon his pension. 

These applications by wives and children are not, therefore, claims for pension 
within the meaning of the legislation regulating the compensation of attorneys and 
agents for services in prosecuting claims for pensions, but are only requests for the 
divided payment of the moneys accruing upon a pension, the claim tor which has 
theretofore been successfully prosecuted to allowance by the husband or father. 
Such applications are nevertheless proceedings under the pension laws in which the 
beneficiaries should receive the same protection against unreasonable charges on the 
part of attorneys and agents as are otherwise accorded to pension claimants and pen- 
sioners. Indeed, the wives or children intended to be benefited by the act of March 
3, 1899, are usually less able to protect themselves against such unreasonable charges 
than are most of the pension claimants who are accorded full protection by the act 
of July 4, 1884, and the acts supplementary thereto. 

Another instance in which it has been shown that the existing legislation regulat- 
ing the compensation of attorneys and agents is not broad enough occurs in the 
administration of section 4718 of the Revised Statutes, which provides that where 
the pensioner or pension claimant dies the accrued pension money shall be paid to 
the widow or children, if there be such, and if not, shall be paid by way of reim- 
bursement to “the person who bore the expenses of the lasf sickness and burial of 
the decedent in cases where he did not leave sufhcient assets to meet such expenses. ”’ 
In the United States district court for the western district of Pennsylvania, in the 
case of United States r. Nicewonger (20 Fed. Rep., 438), it was held that an appli- 
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cation for the payment of accrued pension money, as directed in this section, was 
not aclaim for pension within the meaning of the acts regulating the compensation 
of attorneys and agents. 

That Congress has the power to fix the fees of attorneys and agents for services in 
securing the allowance of a pension, or in procuring the payment, division, or dis- 
tribution of any pension money, is fully established by the case of Frisbie 7. United 
States (157 U. S., 160, 166), but in the absence of such legislation by Congress, or 
in those instances which are not covered by Congressional legislation, attorneys and 
agents may demand and receive from the claimants or applicants such compensation 
for their services as may be agreed upon. This is shown by the opinion of Mr. Jus- 
tice Brewer in United States vr. Kock (21 Fed. Rep., 873), where it is said: 

“Tn the absence of a statute prohibiting it, any man may contract for his services. 
He is not bound to render them; and, rendering them, he may charge the person 
seeking those services such fee as they may agree upon.”’ 

Under these circumstances I earnestly recommend that the existing legislation reg- 
ulating the compensation of attorneys and agents for services in pension matters be 
so amended as to provide that no compensation whatever shall be paid to them 
directly or indirectly for any service in connection with any claim or proceeding 
under the pension laws, except such as may, within eertain limits fixed by Congress, 
be allowed by the Commissioner of Pensions and paid from the pension money, as 
now provided with respect to ‘‘claims for pension.”’ 

Experience in the administration of pension law during the past vear 
has further demonstrated the necessity for the early enactment of the 
remedial legislation desired, and 1 therefore renew my reconmenda- 
tion regarding this subject. 

THE COMMISSIONER.—The report of Commissioner Evans should be 
carefully read by his countrymen in order that they may properly 
understand the great responsibilities of his office and the exceeding 
difficulties which he has encountered in faithfully discharging its 
duties. He has no option, and should have no desire, to do otherwise 
than conform to the plain direction of the law in the disbursement of 
the enormous appropriation made for the payment of pensions. The. 
veterans have no more sincere friend than their comrade, the Com- 
missioner, who himself served as an enlisted man in the armies of the 
Union; and he but maintains and defends the honor of their patriotic 
service when, refusing to ignore both the letter and spirit of the law, 
he declines to permit the impostor, whether claimant or agent, to 
share in the bounty which is provided for the veteran and those 
dependent upon him. 

There has been disbursed on account of army and navy pensions 
from July 1, 1790, tod une 30, 1865, inclusive, the sum of $96,445,444. 23, 
and from July 1, 1865, to June 30, 1901, the sum of $2.666,904,589. 23. 
The disbursements by vears on account of pensions and expenses incl- 
dent to the execution of the pension laws. together with the number 
of pensioners on the rolls each year since July 1, 1865, is shown in the 
following table: 
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18 REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


a 


PENSION APPEALS. 


The report of the Assistant Secretary shows that on the Ist dav of 
July, 1900, there were pending 15,864 appeals and motions for 
reconsideration, 

During the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1901, there were filed 6.955 
appeals and motions, and 6,299 cases were disposed of, leaving 16,520 
appeals and motions pending on June 30, 1901. 

Of the number of cases disposed of, the adverse action of the Bureau 
of Pensions was reversed in 569 cases, 

There were dismissed 655 cases on the report of the Commissioner 
of Pensions that for various and satisfactory reasons he had receded 
from bis former adverse action. 

The issues presented in the numerous appeals are diverse in charac- 
ter and involve many varied questions, legal and medical, arising under 
different existing laws. 

Appealed cases are carefully reviewed by the members of the board 
of pension appeals under the personal supervision of the Assistant 
Secretary, with the view of finally and justly disposing of the pending: 
issues In the light of the evidence and under the provisions of law. 

The salutary result of this critical examination is apparent in the 
large reduction of the number of motions for reconsideration. 


PATENT OFFICE. 


The report of the Commissioner of Patents upon the business of the 
Patent Office for the fiscal vear ended June 30, 1901, shows that there 
were received during that year 42,082 applications for mechanical 
patents, 2,368 applications for designs, 101 applications for reissues, 
1,860 caveats, 2,312 applications for trade-marks, 1,036 applications 
tor labels, and 176 applications for prints. There were 26,481 patents 
granted, including reissues and designs; 1,826 trade-marks, 824 labels, 
and 124 prints were registered. The number of patents that expired 
was 20,690. The number of allowed applications which were by opera- 
tion of law forfeited for nonpayment of the final fee was 4,288. The 
total receipts of the office were $1,408,877.67; the total expenditures 
were $1,288,970.13, and the surplus of receipts over expenditures, 
being the amount turned into the Treasury, was $119,907.54. 

The volume of work of the Patent Office has reached unprecedented 
figures, and the regular character of its increase indicates that it is 
likely to continue. This large volume of work has necessitated a con- 
siderable portion of the examining divisions working until 5 o'clock, 
and it is evident that the work can only be successfully kept up with 
reasonable promptness by an increase of office force. The Commis- 
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sioner calls attention to the fact that many of the best-equipped men 
in the examining corps leave the office to enter other employments, 
and toprevent this he recommends an increase of salary for the exam- 
iners. Healso recommends an increase in the clerical force, and asks 
that the salary paid to stenographers and typewriters be increased to 
correspond with that paid for similar work in other bureaus. In view 
of the large surplus of receipts over expenditures, it seems that a part 
of this surplus could be well employed in bettering the facilities which 
this office affords inventors. 

The Commissioner earnestly urges the necessity for more room for 
the Patent Office, and suggests that if it were furnished it would take 
the place to some extent of an increased force in more economical 
methods of work. 

There is a necessity for steel book stacks in the scientific library 
in addition to those provided for by the last Congress. An appropri- 
ation of $2,500 would be sufficient for this purpose. The appropri- 
ation for the purchase of hooks is inadequate and should be increased. 


THE TWELFTH AND PRIOR CENSUSES. 


The Director of the Twelfth Census reports that the work of tabu- 
lating the results of the field work of the enumerators and special 
agents of the Twelfth Census has progressed with reasonable celerity. 
Much difficulty has been experienced, however, and more or less delay 
caused by the reduction of the clerical force, owing to the absence of 
employees from either illness or annual leave. 

The law provides that the four principal reports shall be placed in 
the hands of the public by the Ist of July, 1902, and this requirement 
has rendered it absolutely necessary to maintain a clerical force ade- 
quate to complete the work within the prescribed period. The statis- 
ticlans made estimates of the time needed to finish the particular branch 
assigned to each of them. but the plans sosubmitted have been greatly 
interfered with owing to the absence of clerks from duty. The offi- 
cials of the office believe that their allotted task will be completed in 
ample time. It was hoped that by the Ist of November a large nuin- 
ber of employees could be dispensed with, but inasmuch as the work 
has been retarded, owing to the difficulty of maintaining the clerical 
force at its maximum, it is not likely that there will be any material 
reduction until after the first of the year. 

Out of the large number of agents employed in the census field 
work, about 55,000 in all, it was hardly to be expected that there would 
not be some who would prove incompetent and unfaithful to duty, and 
several cases of violation of the law occurred. The Director has 
endeavored to enforce the census act to the letter and, through the 
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assistance of the Attorney-General, has proceeded against all offenders, 
with satisfactory results. 

The cost of the Twelfth Census fron: November 1, 1900, to October 
31, 1901, both dates inclusive, is $3,504,959.49. The estimated amount 
required tor the expenses of the Twelfth Census for the tiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1902, and ending June 30, 1903, is $1,972,120. 

The National Conference of Charitiesand Corrections at its lastannual 
meeting discussed the question of the establishment of a national 
bureau of charities and corrections, the work to be done under Federal 
supervision, preferably by the Census Bureau. At present the infor- 
mation is gathered by the several States, but their methods are so 
varied that the results can not be safely used for the purpose of com- 
parison. The Director is doubtful as to whether the present law vest: 
sufficient authority in him to do all the work required in connection 
with such an inquiry. He states that his power, however, seems to 
be limited to institutions, and might not be held to cover statistics of 
associations, the results of whose work are necessary to a complete 
view of the situation. Neither does the law appear to authorize thi 
payment to institutions, societies, or courts for such information and 
transcripts of records as may be most economically obtained by this 
means. The law should be amended so as to leave no doubt on these 
subjects. 

PERMANENT CENSUS BUREAU.—The action of this conference indi- 
cates a demand for exact statistics, which will doubtless be continued 
along other lines. The great accuracy and care required in securing 
and handling statistical data of all kinds can be obtained only through 
the medium of experienced and competent persons. The present sys- 
tein of organizing a census office every ten vears does not permit of the 
keeping together of skilled statisticians, experts, and trained clerks, 
or of keeping open channels of statistical information. The remedy 
which naturally suggests itself is the establishment of a permanen 
census bureau with a limited force which could be increased as th 
work of preparing for a new census is entered upon or diminishe 
after the census is taken. The establishment of the census as a permag 
nent bureau would undoubtedly be in the interest not only of econom: 
and statistical science, but would result in more eflicient work gener 
ally and permit of the early publication of the statistical data compiled} 


PRIOR CENSUSES. 


The records of the First, 1790, Second, 1800, Third, 1810, Fourth. 
1820, Fifth, 1830, Sixth, 1840, Seventh, 1850, Eighth, 1860, Ninth. 
1870, Tenth, 1880, Censuses, inclusive, are bound in book form andj 
stored in the Patent Office building. Those of the Eleventh, 1890. 
Census, which as yet have not been bound, were removed during: the 
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vear from Marini’s Hall, E street, between Ninth and Tenth streets 
NW., where accommodations had formerly been provided for them, 
to the Union Building on G street, between Sixth and Seventh streets 
NW. The space procured in the latter building is ample for the pur- 
pose for which desired; the building is dry, well lighted, etc. During 
the year considerable progress has been made in arranging and index- 
ing the population schedules of the Census of 1800. This work is nec- 
essarily slow, owing to the condition of the schedules themselves and 
of the haphazard manner in which they were bound, coupled with the 
fact that frequent reference must be had to the works in the Congres- 
sional Library for reliable information as to the municipal subdivisions 
of the States at that time. 

The necessary care, attention, and repair required to prevent further 
deterioration of these valuable original manuscript records of the 
population of the country has been given, and information compiled 
therefrom has been supplied to a large number of applicants through- 
out the United States for court and other purposes. The population 
and other schedules of the Eleventh, 1890, Census are still unbound, 
and in their present condition require the greatest care in handling to 
prevent mutilation or loss of the various schedules. In discussing 
this matter in my last annual report, I stated that— 


* * * the schedules in question were, under the direction of the Department, 
grouped numerically by supervisors and enumerators’ districts, made up in pack- 
ages, placed between cardboard covers, and tied up with twine. They were then 
piled flat in racks, and remain in that condition to the present time. Subse- 
quent experience has demonstrated the adoption of this method of providing for 
the care of these population schedules in heu of permanent binding to have been 
unwise. The arrangement of these schedules by districts, as above stated, conveys 
no idea of locality, and thus, together with the arrangement in racks, makes it prac- 
tically impossible, except with great loss of time and labor, to refer to the returns 
from any particular place without going through the whole contents of a rack, unty- 
yng and examining the sheets. It has frequently been necessary to examine from 

eUeLy to forty of these packages or portfolios in order to find a certain address, 

'yhereas if bound the possibility of mutilation or loss of family schedules would be 
‘teduced to a minimum and the contents of each bound volume could be readily 
ascertained from the back title lettering thereon. 


' During the past year it has been necessary to handle these family 
schedules many times, at a great loss of time and labor, owing to their 
present arrangement and condition. They should be bound at the 
earliest possible date, and I earnestly recommend that suitable appro- 
priation be made by Congress to provide for the binding of these 
records. <A special estimate of $15,000 for beginning the work of 
arranging and binding will be submitted through the proper channels 
at an early date. 

As stated in my last annual report, existing laws make no provision 
for the exaction of a fee for furnishing copies, certified or otherwise, of 
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the records of the Department other than those relating to the Patent 
Office and to the General Land Office. <A large amount of money i; 
annually lost to the Government by reason of the absence of such legi:- 
lation, and I therefore renew my recommendation for the enactmen 
of a law by Congress authorizing the Secretary of the Interior, in bi: 
discretion, to charge a fee of 10 cents a hundred words for copies, cer: 
tified or otherwise, of the public records in all cases where such author: 
ity is not conferred by existing law. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Plans for the work of the Geological Survey, comprising the opera. 
tions of the Geologic, Topographic, Hydrographic, and Forestry 
branches, were approved by me on June 14, 1900. These plans pro- 
vided for the well-established work of the Survey in the United State 
and Alaska, including cooperation in topographic, geologic, and hydro 
graphic surveys with those States which had made arrangement: 
therefor by legislation or through appropriate action of qualified Stat 
officials. In addition to their regular duties officers of the Survey 
have, with my approval, been engaged in cooperation with the Censu: 
Office and in promoting the purposes of the Pan-American Expositior 
in the departments of minerals, mining, and graphic arts. 

GEOLOGIC BRANCH.—During the year the Geologic branch was 
reorganized according to a plan which distinguishes between supervi- 
sion in scientific lines and executive control of plans and expenditures. 
The latter remains, as heretofore, entirely in the hands of the Director. 
but to secure results of the highest value in science he has committec 
the supervision of the work in special lines to geologists whose repu. 
tations command for their views the highest respect. In this reor 
ganization the claims of economic geology are recognized by thi 
appointments of a geologist in charge of investigations in metallifer 
ous ores and of another in charge of studies in nonmetalliferou 


deposits. 
Forty-four geologic and seven paleontologic parties have operated | 
the United States, Alaska, and Cuba. In the main the work proceec 
along established lines, the plans being controlled by a broad policy; 
whose purpose is to advance the development of the country by accu 
mulation and publication of reliable scientific and practical data 
Each of the great geologic districts of the country receives attention 
The Atlantic Coastal Plain, the Appalachian Mountains from New 
England and New York to Georgia, the Appalachian coal field fron 
Pennsylvania and Ohio to Alabama, the glaciated regions of thy 
northern Central and Western States, the Mississippi Valley especia Il\ 
in reference to the occurrence of zinc, the iron-ore districts of Laky 
Superior, the Great Plains and Texas for artesian waters and othe: 
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resources, the Rocky Mountain province, in which general surveys are 
supplemented by special investigations of the best developed or most 
promising mining districts, the Great Basin region of Oregon and 
Nevada, and the mountain ranges of the Pacific slope from Washington 
- to California. Oil and gas having excited much popular interest 
- during the year, the Survey has been called upon for many investiga 
' tions of supposed promising fields, and has responded so far as was 
practicable without detriment to established plans. 
In Alaska topographic and geologic surveys were made, in 1900, of 
two general regions: (1) The southern portion of the Seward Penin- 
sula, including the Nome district, and (2) the Chitina copper district 
' of the Copper River region. In the Seward Peninsula one part of the 
| results of the season’s work was a geologic and topographic reconnois- 
‘ sance of about 7,500 square miles and a study of the occurrence of 
t placer gold on nearly 100 creeks, included in nine different districts. 
| The most important conclusion reached is that there is a second belt of 
' gold-bearing rocks about 30 miles north of the Nome region proper. 
i Another part of the work in the Seward Peninsula was a reconnois- 
‘sance of the eastern portion, along streams tributary to Norton Sound. 
- The work was both topographic and geologic, and resulted in a satis- 
‘factory report on the geology and resources of the area from Fish to 

Koyuk rivers. The Copper River party-proceeded via Valdes to the 
‘Chitina and made a topographic and geologic survey of the Chitina 
' Valley and its tributaries. The report deals especially with the occur- 
‘rence of copper deposits. 

The results of these Alaskan surveys were published by special 
authority of a resolution of Congress. 

Plans for exploration of northwestern Alaska had been initiated in 
1900 and supplies and equipment forwarded to Bergman, on the Koyo- 
kuk River. Tocarry out these plans, parties left Washington during 
he winter and spring of 1901 to proceed via the Upper Yukon to 
Bergman. Thence one started out northward to cross the divide and 


lescend the Colville drainage to the Arctic Ocean, while another party | 


went west to the Kowak River, which was to be followed to Kotzebue 
Sound. 

Later in the spring a special investigation of the mineral resources 
ind geology of southeastern Alaska was begun. 

In consequence of representations made to the State Department 
‘egarding uncertainty as to the position of the northwest international 
r»oundary between Canada and the United States, the forty-ninth par- 
llel, from the divide of the Rocky Mountains to Puget Sound, the 
Director of the Geological Survey was instructed to cooperate with 
he Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey in the organiza- 
ion of parties whose duty it should be to determine provisionally the 
rue position of the boundary for certain short sections of the line 
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where disputes had arisen, and also in arranging for a geologic recon. 
noissance of the entire stretch west of the divide of the Rocky Moun. 
tains. These instructions were complied with, and parties entered th 
field in June to execute the above-described surveys. 

In the spring, on request of Ma}. Gen. Leonard Wood, trans. 
mitted to me through the War Department, two geologists and one 
puleontologist were sent to Cuba, without expense to this Department. 
with instructions to make a reconnoissance of the economic geology 0! 
the island. 

TOPOGRAPHIC BRANCH.—Of the regular detailed topographic map- 
ping, 35,123 square miles, in 32 States and Territories, were complete? 
witbin the year, making a total to April 30, 1901, of 866,847 square 
miles. The area of the country being 3,024,880 square miles, it wil 
be seen that the completed portion is about 29 per cent of the whole. 
In Alaska about 6,500 square miles were mapped topographically. 

EXAMINATION AND SURVEY OF FOREST RESERVES.—In the fores 
reserves the examination of the timber and the running of boundar 
lines were continued, and 6,543 square miles were mapped. As usual 
a volume giving information in relation to the various forest reserve: 
has been prepared. By recent act of Congress authority was give 
the Department of Agriculture to make an examination of the forests 
of the southern Appalachian region, with a view to the establishment 
of an Appalachian forest reserve. I detailed a specialist connected 
with the Geological Survey to assist in the work. During the season 
examinations were made of almost the entire mountain region of 
North Carolina, together with adjacent portions of South Carolina. 
Georgia, and Tennessee, an irregular area comprising approximately 
6,000 square miles. The results are of special interest, because the 
examinations on which they are based are the first made on an extendec 
scale in the mixed forests of the East. 

DiIvIsION OF HYDROGRAPHY.—The measurement of rivers in variou 
parts of the United States and the investigation of underground cu 
rents and artesian wells in arid and semiarid sections have been carri 
on systematically as in former years. The results are shown in t! 
volume on hydrography and in a number of water-supply and irrig: 
tion papers, the edition of which falls far short of the popular deman 
This work is essentially a combination of geologic and hydrauli 
engineering, requiring experts who are familiar with various phenon 
ena of the earth’s surface, their operations being supplemented an 
rounded out by equally skilled and experienced engineers. 

The demand for information concerning tbe hydrography of th 
United States is steadily increasing as the water resources becom 
more largely appreciated and attempts are made to utilize them 1 
agriculture and in various industries as well as for municipal an 
domestic supply. There is no other mineral whose economic value is = 


ead: 
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great and whose distribution is so widespread, yet offering such limita- 

tions in the western sections of the country, since economic use must 

depend largely upon storage. The variations of water supply are so 

great from season to season and from year to year that measurements 

of volume must extend over a considerable period before the results 

have their full value and permit developments to be made with assur- 

ance of success. 

In the eastern part of the United States the measurement of rivers 

available chiefly for water power and to a certain extent for municipal 
- supply has been rapidly extended, largely in cooperation with various 
‘ local officials, State appropriations having been made to supplement 
: the work being done by the National Government. The hearty sup- 
‘ port thus given, financially and otherwise, testifies to the appreciation 
' of the value of the results to many industries. 

In the South public interest has been aroused in the proposed cre- 

* ation of a national park or reserve to include the headwaters of the 
' principal rivers of that part of the country. In order to obtain data 
: bearing upon river flow and the protection of this afforded by the for- 
' ests, systematic measurements have been made of the rivers in the 
‘ southern Appalachian region and estimates prepared of the power 
utilized and available. 
" In the West there is even still greater demand for stream measure- 
‘ments and for facts concerning underground waters, since all land 
" value rests to a large extent upon ability to obtain a sufficient supply 
“of water. This results from the fact that there is far more good agri- 
cultural land than can be irrigated. The cost of fuel is also high, and 
many industries, notably various branches of mining, are dependent 
‘upon water power, with or without electrical transmission. 

Besides determining the flow of the streams, much attention has been 
given to the preparation of reports upon the best methods of utilizing 
ithe water resources of the West. For this purpose detailed’ surveys 
Nhave been made of the feasibility and cost of water storage and the diver- 
‘sion of large rivers. One of the most important projects examined 1s 
‘that of a large dam for water storage near San Carlos, Ariz., on the 
‘Gila River, to restore the supply of the Indians taken away by the 
encroachments of the white settlers, and also to reclaim a large extent 
of vacant public land. Other reservoirs have also been surveyed, 
notably on the Verde and Salt rivers. 

In northern Montana an examination has been made as to the feasi- 
bility of bringing the waters of St. Mary River easterly across a low 
divide, supplementing the flow of Milk River, and thus enabling the 
settlers to utilize many thousand acres along that stream. In central 
Colorado similar surveys have been begun, to ascertain the possibility 
of diverting the waters which now go to waste in Gunnison River and 
taking them out through a tunnel. 
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In western Nevada and adjacent portions of California surveys have 
been made on the headwaters of Truckee and Carson rivers, to ascer- 
tain the extent to which water can be stored in the mountains for the 
reclamation of portions of the Nevada deserts. A number of feasible 
reservoir sites have been found, and it has been ascertained that large 
areas in Nevada can he reclaimed at reasonable cost. 

Other surveys have been made in the Sierra Nevada, on the head- 
waters of streams flowing into San Joaquin Valley, and a large amount 
of information has been brought together, in conformity with the 


wishes of Congress as expressed in the laws authorizing an investiga- | p 
tion of the extent to which the arid lands can be redeemed by irriga- | sh 
tion. The application of these facts has a practical bearing upon | ¥ 
many industrial problems besides those of reclamation. to 

IRRIGATION.—In my report for last year attention was called to thef f: 
importance of providing, through wise administration, for the crea-] 
tion of homes for millions of people upon the arid but fertile public f ¢ 
lands. This matter is being given increased attention by the public] ( 


press and by writers upon the subject, and at the last session of Con- 
gress hearings were held by the Committees on Public Lands and on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands of the House of Representatives. 

Briefly stated, the results of the examinations of the extent to which 
arid lands can be reclaimed by irrigation, made by the committees of 
Congress, show that while one-third of the United States is still vacant 
there are relatively few localities where homes can now be made. 
This is not because the soil is barren or infertile, but on account of 
the difficulty of securing an adequate water supply. There is water | 
to be had, but this water is mainly in large rivers, from which it can L 
be taken only by great structures, or the supply comes in sudden 
floods and can not be utilized until great reservoirs have been built. 
It is impossible for a laboring man or an association of settlers to‘ builc 
these great works. 

The pioneer coming to the arid region found many small stream 


from which water could be taken out upon agricultural land. He wei } 
able through his own efforts to irrigate a small farm and to make af { 


home. These easily available waters have been taken, and a man car 
no longer secure a foothold, although there still remain 600,000,00¢ 
acres of vacant land. It is possible, by water storage and by building 
diversion works from great rivers, to bring water to points where such 
men can utilize it and can enjoy opportunities similar to those had by 
the earlier settlers. Unless this is done much of the country must 
remain barren, and thousands of men and women eager to become 
- independent citizens must remain as wanderers or tenants of others. 
Enough work has been done by private capital to demonstrate the 
fact that water conservation and the diversion of large rivers Is practi- 
cable, but, like many other works of great public importance, it can not 
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be made a source of profit. The works of reclamation already con- 
structed have, as a rule, been unprofitable, and capitalists are no longer 


_ seeking opportunities for reclaiming desert land when the probabili- 


t cya Bee Fae ON 


Es 


ties are against their receiving an adequate compensation for the risk 


— and labor involved. 


The argument has been presented that if the Government will not 


/ make it possible to bring water to these lands they should be turned 


over to the States, but the majority of citizens who have studied the 


' subject are opposed to such action, on the ground that the vacant 


i 
i 


» public lands are the heritage of the people of the United States and 
: should be held for the creation of homes, and not made a subject of 


speculation, as has almost invariably been the case with lands donated 
to the States. The whole trend of enlightened public sentiment is in 
favor of an expansion of industries and commerce internally through 


* Wise action by the National Government rather than attempting to 


get rid of the duties and opportunities of ownership by giving away 


' this valuable property. 


Two distinct conditions are to be clearly distinguished in the problem 


of water conservation for the development of the West. On the one 


hand, there are localities where the agricultural lands along the rivers 
have been brought under irrigation and there is a demand for water to 
an extent far exceeding the supply, and where all of the flood water, 
though stored, would not suffice to satisfy the demands of the lands 
now partly tilled. The other contrasting condition is where there still 
remain vast bodies of public land for which water can be provided by 
means of reservoirs or by diversion from large rivers whose flow can 
not be used. Here the construction of works of reclamation in no way 
affects lands now in private ownership. Between these two extremes 
are all varieties of intermediate conditions, but these may be arbitrarily 


iclassed with one or the other. 


) 


, 


In the first case reservoirs, if constructed, must be treated in the 
-same way in which other public works having to do with rivers and har- 
bors are managed. The water conserved should be used to increase the 
flow of the stream during the season of drought, regulating the volume 
so. that it can be utilized to the best advantage, according to the 
laws and customs prevailing in the locality. This is comparable to the 


conditions where the outlet of a harbor has been improved without 


reference to the benefits to the owners of the docks around the shores. 

Under the other condition, where there are unappropriated waters 
flowing to waste which can be brought within reach of public land, 
it is possible to make provisions such that the Government can be 
reimbursed for its expenditure. The lands to be benefited by such 
works should be reserved for homestead entry only in small tracts, 
each being subject to the payment, hefore the title is finally passed, of 
a sum equivalent to the cost of storing or conserving the water, such 
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payment to be made, if desired, in installments extending over a 
number of years. 

Water should be brought to the point where the settlers can, with 
their own labor or by cooperation, construct ditches and laterals to 
reclaim the desert land. The conditions in this case would be compar- 
able to opening a rich tract of land hitherto reserved. The moment 
the Government throws down the desert barriers, or announces its 


purpose of so doing by making possible the obtaining of water, there] T 
will be an eager rush on the part of home seekers. With the require- | thu 
ment of actual settlement and cultivation, to be followed by the pay- | lis 
ment of the cost of storing water, the speculative element will be [ is 
eliminated, leaving the ground free to bona fide settlers. the 

It is safe to predict from the recent struggles for homes upon the f ter 
public domain that if it should be determined that the San Carlos} fo 
dam, for example, is to be built by the Government, every acre of} ay 
vacant land to be supplied with water would be immediately taken inf 'y 
small tracts by men who would not only cultivate the ground when} ty 
water is had, but in the meantime would be available as laborers in} 7 


the construction of the works, and would ultimately refund to the 
Government the cost of the undertaking. In this manner thousands 
of the best class of citizens in the country would be permanently 
located in prosperous homes upon what is now a desert waste. 

It has been estimated that the western half of the United States 
would sustain a population as great as that of the whole country at 
present if the waters now unutilized were saved and employed in 
eee a ground. 


This should be followed by the construction, within the forest reserves, 
and elsewhere when practicable, of substantial dams impounding flooc 
and waste waters. 

Underground waters may be had in some localities where it Is no 


Wo 
practicable to irrigate the surface by means of stored water. Thd th 
conditions favorable for artesian wells are believed to exist in a num py, 
ber of desert areas, and it is probable that important sources of suppLy tp 
can be had by artesian wells. The division of hydrography haa th 
begun the systematic study of some of these places, and has preparedf », 
maps showing the depth beneath the surface of the water-bearingf f, 
rocks. Such maps are invaluable in the development of the country. to 
These can be prepared for the edges of the artesian basins, where the o 


rocks are partly upturned, but far out from the mountains it is neces- 
sary to sink test wells. If these are properly located after thorough 
study of all the surrounding conditions, it may be possible to settle 
the question of artesian supplies and definitely outline the under- 
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ground condition for hundreds of square miles of public land. Only 
by obtaining such information can the value of this and the practica- 
bility of settlement be made known. It is highly important, there- 
_ fore, that a few such deep wells be drilled by the Government upon 
' desert land, for the purpose of demonstrating the possibility of reclama- 
- tion. When it has been proved that water can be had, even at con- 
siderable depths, settlement will follow. 

There is no function within the power of the Government higher 
' than that of making possible the creation of prosperous homes. In 
: his speech at Minneapolis, Mr. Roosevelt said: ‘*Throughout our 

history the success of the home maker has been but another name for 

the upbuilding of the nation.” The remaining public lands are the 
| heritage of the nation and should be held for homes, being reserved 
for actual settlers under the homestead act. The area to be taken by 
- any one man should be reduced so that when water has been conserved 
' by the Government the homestead shall, in certain parts of the coun- 
: try, be limited to 80 or even +0 acres. 
The investigations of the Government experts have shown that, for 
> example, in Arizona, where high-class fruits are cultivated, a family of 
: five can obtain a good living upon 40 acres, or even 20. In the colder 
‘parts of the arid region, where forage crops are largely raised, the 

area may be made 160 acres. 
- The water for irrigation should be distributed in conformity with 
‘the laws of the State and without interference with any vested rights 
-which have already accrued. 

Where reservoirs or main-line canals are built by the National Gov- 
ernment to furnish water for the public lands, the administration 
‘should proceed in harmony with the State laws, as would be the case 
with any other large landowner—State and nation cooperating to accom- 
plish a result of far-reaching benefit to both. 
| The expansion of our interior trade and commerce, through the set- 
tlement of the arid lands and the increase of population in the West, 
would benefit every class and section of our country in the same way 
that the settlement of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys has brought 
prosperity and wealth to the States east of the Alleghenies. The set- 
tlement of the vast arid region still fartber to the west would benefit 
the whole eastern half of the United States by creating new home 
markets for Eastern merchants, Southern cotton growers, and all manu- 
facturers. It would enormously increase local traffic, and would tend 
to relieve the congestion of our great centers of population, creating 
opportunities which would go far to allay social discontent. It would 
9romote industrial stability by giving to every man who wanted it a 
10me on the land. Therush for lands in Oklahoma testifies that there 
ire a multitude of our people who will make great sacrifices to secure 
such homes. 
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There need be no fear of competition of Western products wit: 
Eastern agriculture, since the Asiatic markets now opened will absor' 
the surplus of the Western farms. The character of these is also suc! 
that the staple crops of the East can not now go to the remote Wer. 
nor those of the West come East, excepting in the case of semiitrop: 
and dried fruits. 

The investigations which have been carried on demonstrate that 
looking at the matter from all sides, there 7s no one question now as 
the people of the United States of greater importance than the conser: 
tion of the water supply and the reclamation of the arid lands of ti | 
West, and their settlement by men who will actually build homes ani 
create communities; The appreciation of this condition is shown bh; 
the fact that both the great political parties inserted in their platform! 
articles calling attention to the necessity of national aid for the crea; 
tion of homes on the public domain. 

In view of the facts above noted it 1s imperative to adopt at an early 
date a definite policy leading to the best use of the vacant public land-! 
It is recommended that construction be at once begun upon certairi 
property where the conditions are known to be such that beneficial 
results will follow. Out of the large number of localities examined 
it is suggested that the following be considered, surveys, plans, and 
estimates having been prepared: 2 

The San Carlos storage reservoir in Arizona, reclaiming 100,000 | 
acres or more of public land at an estimated cost of $1,040,000. ! 

The construction of reservoirs in the Sierra Nevada in en 
for reclaiming desert lands in Nevada. 

The diversion of St. Mary River into the headwaters of Milk River t 
in Montana. 

It ix further urged that the appropriation for continuing the survey: 
and investigations by the division of hydrography be increased to arp 
amount commensurate with its importance, the swn of $250,000 bein 
needed to carry on the work tn hand. 

MINING AND MINERAL RESOURCES.---As stated in my last repor 
the duties of this division of the Survey have been enlarged. Exam 
nation of the conditions of occurrence of the precious metals has bee 
begun. A list of the gold and silver mines of the United States j 
being compiled, supplemented by all obtainable information concern 
ing the characteristics of each mine. During the next year statistic 
supplementary to those given in the report of the Director of the Min 
will be collected and published. These tigures will show the amount an 
value of the gold and silver produced in the United States, separating 
that produced at placer and that produced at deep imines. Cooperating 
with the division of economic geology, this division has investigated 
the conditions of occurrence of some impertant economic minerals, 
particularly asphaltum, petroleum, borax, and salt, and has had pre. 


Ni 
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pared a series of eleven papers on the coal fields of the country, which 
will appear in Part II] of the Twenty-second Annual Report of the 
Survey. 

The value of the mineral products of the country in the calendar 
year 1900 exceeded $1,000,000,000, being an increase of nearly 
$100,000,000 over 1809 and eclipsing all records in our history. This 
~ value was almost equally divided between the metallic and the non- 
metallic substances. The increases were general throughout the dif- 
ferent branches of the mineral industry. 

PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES.—Good progress has been 
made in the organization and equipment of a physical laboratory. 
Such instruments as are not procurable in this country have been 
ordered from abroad. Some valuable electric measuring instruments 
are now being made for the Survey in Germany, under the courteous 
supervision of officials of the Physikalisch-Technische Reichsanstalt, 
of Charlottenburg. An excellent storage hattery has also been 

Installed. A large part of the work of the chemical laboratory neces- 
/sarilv consisted of analyses made to aid the geologists in their deter- 
minations and mapping. During the vear 187 analyses were reported 
as complete, besides 360 qualitative determinations of ores, minerals, 
ete. Notwithstanding the incomplete condition of the physical laho- 
ratory, and the large amount of routine work demanded of the chemical 
laboratory, a number of very interesting experiments and investiga- 
tions were made within the vear, which are set forth in the report of 
the Director. 

PusuicaTions.—The number of publications naturally grows with 
the expansion of the Survey. The figures representing the work done 
in the editorial division during the vear are ax follows: Manuscript 
pages edited, 22.111; final pages of proof read and corrected, 9.469; 
pages indexed, 6.602. In addition 12 geologic folios were completed, 
and at the close of the vear the maps for 10 others were in various 
stages of engraving; while of topographic atlas sheets, 87 were pub- 
dished or were in press and 25 were in process of engraving. Dur- 
ing the year 138,631 volumes, 42,936 folios, and 327,603 maps were 
distributed. 
~ A number of papers prepared during the vear and already published 
or in pressare of such a nature as toappeal strongly to the people, and 
have therefore been in great demand. Among these are, besides the 
Alaska reports already mentioned, reports on the asphalt and bitumi- 
nous rock deposits of the United States, on the lead and zine deposits 
of the Ozark region, on the oil and gas fields of the western interior 
and Texas regions, and the series of papers mentioned above, which 
summarize knowledge of the various coal fields of the country. 

CoOoreERATIVE SURVEYS.—Investigations and surveys made by the 
national survey within any State are of direct benefit to the State; 
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and, in like manner, such work done by a State survey, if of proper 
quality, can be utilized by the Federal survey. Accordingly, ever since 
the United States Geological Survey was organized, in 1879, there has 
been an endeavor on the part of the Director and of the State geologists 
to promote the common purpose of advancing knowledge and aiding 
development. The first definite agreement was entered into in 1884, 
between the Director and the board of commissioners of Massachu- 
setts, for sharing equally the expenses of the topographic work in the 
State. Under terms varied to suit the conditions of each special case, 
agreements involving cooperation of some sort have been made with 
the State officials of Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia. 
North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Ohio, Wisconsin, Colorado, North 
Dakota, Nevada, and Idaho. These agreements have related chiefly 
to topographic work, but now that the topographic base is well 
advanced, similar agreements governing joint work in geology and 
hydrography have recently been entered into with various States. 
Thus the work as 4 whole is greatly expedited and there results a con- 
siderable saving to both national and State treasury. 


EDUCATION. 


The Commissioner of Education presents some interesting statistics 
and general information regarding the status of education in th 
country. 

The total enrollment in all schools, elementary, secondary, and higher, 
public and private, during the year was 17,020,710 pupils, an increase 
of 282,348 over the previous year; the enrollment in public institutions 
supported by general and local taxes was 15,443,462; including special 
institutions, such as evening schools, Indian schools, schools connectec 
with asylums, reform schools, and other institutions more or less edu 
cational in character, increases the total enrollment by half a million 
pupils. 

About 21 per cent of the population of the United States attend 
some school supported by taxation, while but 2 per cent attend private 
schools. There has been a notable increase in the number of publi: 
high schools throughout the country; 2,526 were in operation in 1890 
which increased to 6,005 in 1900. Inthe North Atlantic States in 189% 
there were 786, and in 1900, 1,448. In the South Atlantic States in 
1890 there were but 115 high schools, whereas in 1900 they hac 
increased to 449. The South Central Division of States shows a stil] 
greater ratio of increase, their public high schools being 156 in number 
in 1890 and 675 in 1900; the Western Division of States increased 
from 91 high schools to 270 in the same period; the North Central 
Division of States in 1890 and 1900 had more than half of the high 
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schools in the country, the increase being from 1,376 to 3,163. The 
enrollment of high-school pupils in 1890 was, in round numbers, 203,000, 
and in 1900 it had increased to 520,000. Notwithstanding this great 
increase in the pupils at public high schools, private schools of the 
same rank as these high schools increased their enrollment during the 
saine period from 94,931 to 110,797. 

These facts show a uniform consensus of public opinion throughout 
the nation in favor of providing secondary education at public cost. 

The number of teachers employed in the common schools is reported 
as follows: Male teachers, 127,529; female teachers, 203,759—a total 
of 421,288. Number of schoolhouses, 247,321; value of school prop- 
erty, $538,623,736. 

Number of students in colleges and universities is given as follows: 
Preparatory, 47,658; collegiate,77,085; graduate, 5,179— total, 129,922. 
Total income of institutions, $20,836,488. Students in colleges and 
seminaries for women which confer degrees: Preparatory, 7,487; col- 
legiate, 15,467; graduate, 411— total, 23,365. 

In professional and allied schools, students, 69,234; graduates, 
16,948. Medical students, 25,213; graduates, 5,219. Enrollment in 
special schools (city evening schools, business schools, Indian schools, 
etc.), 524,531. 

The various divisions of the Bureau accomplished a large amount 
-of work during the year. The statistical division sent out 50,277 
»copies of forms of inquiry during the scholastic year ending June 30, 

1901. Twenty-six different schedules were necessary for the collec- 
tion of the statistics usually tabulated in the office. Statistical returns 
-prepared for tabulating, 26,705; computations made, £2,576. The 
number of books in the library, June 30, 1901, 1s reported as 84,676; 
pamphlets, 185,000; number of books received during the year, 2,804. 

EpwucaTion In ALaska.—During the year 25 public schools have 
been maintained in Alaska under the immediate supervision of the 
Commissioner, with 31 teachers and an enrollment of 1,681 pupils. In 
addition to supporting the ahove public schools, payment is made of 
the salaries of 5 teachers in the Sitka industrial school, which has an 
enrollment of 151. 

During the autumn of 1900 an epidemic of pneumonia prevailed 
through Arctic Alaska, causing many deaths among the native popu- 
lation. In order as far as possible to prevent the starvation of the 
stricken people the Commander of the Revenue Cutter Bear, gave out 
provisions among the settlements along the shores of Bering Sea, 
which were distributed by the missionaries, teachers, and officers in 
that region. At Port Clarence many of the children whose parents 
had died were gathered into an orphanage established by the teacher. 
In the spring of 1901 smallpox made its appearance among natives of 
southeastern Alaska and spread with great rapidity. As a precau- 
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tionary measure several of the public schools in that section were 
closed during the prevalence of the disease. 

The appropriation of $30,000, usually made in the sundry civil bill 
for education in Alaska, which had been continued annually since 
1886, was not renewed by the last session of Congress. In lieu 
thereof, in compliance with the recommendation of the Department. 
Congress, by an act approved March 3, 1901, amended section 203, 
Title III, of the ** Act making further provisions for a civil govern- 
ment for Alaska” (approved March 3, 1901), by providing that 50 per 
cent of all license moneys that may hereafter be paid for business 
carried on outside of incorporated towns in the district of Alaska shall 
be set aside to be expended, within the discretion and under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, for school purposes outside 
incorporated towns in said district. | 

Detailed reports from the clerks of the several district courts in 
Alaska as to receipts under this law have not yet been received, and 
it is not possible to state at present whether the funds received from 
this source will be sufficient to maintain the Alaska school service on 
the same footing as heretofore. 

During the fiscal year the towns of Nome, Treadwell, Eagle, and 
Valdez have incorporated, and the schools in those places (and in Skag- 
way, Juneau, and Ketchikan, which had previously incorporated) are’ 
now under the care of local authorities. 

There has been progress in the reindeer enterprise during the year. 
The total number of domestic reindeer now in Alaska is 4,166, in nine 
herds, which are distributed from Point Barrow, in latitude 71° 23’, 
to Eaton Station, near St. Michael, above the mouth of the Yukon 
River. 

The epidemic which prevailed among the natives in northeastern 
Siberia, bordering on Bering Strait and the Arctic Ocean, during th 
summer of 1900 made the procuring of reindeer from that region 
exceedingly difficult. Accordingly it was decided to secure a number 
of the larger breed of reindeer from the hitherto unvisited coast of 
Siberia west of the Okhotsk Sea. Lieut. E. P. Bertholf, R. C. S., one 
of the officers of the revenue cutter Bear, was at his request directed 
to report to the Secretary of the Interior for this service. With 
the necessary credentials from the State Department to the Russian 
authorities, Lieutenant Bertholf proceeded to St. Petersburg in ordey 
to obtain official sanction of his enterprise. Provided with ainple com. 
mendations from the Impcrial ministry of the interior to the gov- 
ernors-general of Irkutsk and of the Amur region, he left St. Peters- 
burg and proceeded to Moscow. From this city his route lay across 
European and Asiatic Russia, via the Siberian Railway, to Irkutsk, 
on Lake Baikal. From Irkutsk he traveled rapidly over the post 
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roads to Orla, on the shore of Okhotsk Sea, where he purchased a herd 
of large reindeer, 425 of which he subsequently placed on board a 
steamer chartered to convey them to Alaska. Owing to a succession 
of severe gales a number of the deer died en route. On August 2S he 
arrived at Teller Station, Port Clarence, Alaska, with 254 of these 
larger animals, which will greatly improve the stock now in Alaska. 

AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGES.—By an act of Congress 

approved August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. L., £17), an annual appropriation 
_ of $15,000 for the year ending June 30, 1890, and $1,000 additional for 
each subsequent year until said annual appropriation amounts to 
_ $25,000, was made ‘‘for the more complete endowment and mainte- 
- nance of colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,” 
_ established in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
approved July 2, 1862. Said act requires annual reports to be made 
to the Secretary of the Interior by the treasurers and presidents of 
| the institutions receiving the benefits thereof and imposes upon the 
. Department the duty of ascertaining whether the respective States 
| and Territories are entitled to receive the annual installments of the 
fund. 
»; During the year the reports from the treasurers of the colleges giv- 
ving instruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts were carefully 
reexamined and the disbursements accounted for therein were found to 
have been in strict conformity with the law. 
y, Detailed reports from the presidents of the several agricultural and 
emechanical colleges show a decided increase in instructors, students, 
property, income, etc., as well as the inauguration of new lines of 
work. Aconsiderable number have established other courses ranging 
from four weeks to two years in agricultural and mechanical arts, 
) dairying, domestic science, etc., for the benefit of persons who are not 
oable to take the regular course, and these are well attended. Consider- 
, able attention is paid to farmers’ institute work, thirty-five of the col- 
.leges having participated therein during the past year, thereby aiding 
In the instruction of many practical farmers. 
, A notable step has been taken by the Mississippi Agricultural and 
_Mechanical College, the Clemson College of South Carolina, and the 
| North Carolina College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, in the 
establishment of courses of instruction in textile industry, with special 
reference to the manufacture of cotton fabrics. Special buildings of 
cotton-mill design have been erected and equipped for the practical 
instruction of students. 

The statistics for the year ended June 30, 1900 (the latest available), 
of these institutions show that 25,654 students were enrolled in the 
agricultural and mechanical departments. Of this number 6,913 were 
enrolled as preparatory students, leaving 18,741 students in the regu- 
lar college departments. Of the latter number 5,035 students were 
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pursuing courses of study in agriculture, 8,341 in the various branches 
of engineering, 22 in architecture, 1,868 in household economy, 1,161 
in veterinary science, 1,215 in dairving, and 823 in other courses of 
study. The number of students receiving instruction in military drill 
was 12,800. The Government contributed toward the education of 
the 25,654 students during the year ended June 30, 1900, at the rate of 
$46.78 per student. The total income of the institutions for the year 
was reported as $7,111,749. Of this amount $644,177 was the income 
received from the land-grant act of July 2, 1862; $1,200,000 was appro- 
priated by the act of Congress of August 30, 1890; the several State: 
and Territories provided $2,916,837, and $2,350,735 was derived from 
fees, investments, and miscellaneous sources. 

The total appropriations to the several States and Territories under 
the act of August 30, 1890, from the passage of the act up to and 
including the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, amount to $12,802,000. 

Porto Rico AND THE PHILIPPINE IsLanps.—The officers in charge 
of education in Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands in their reports 
lay great stress on the schools which they have inaugurated as a mean: 
of preparation for local self-government in harmony with our nationa 
political ideal. 

In view of this national policy, the Commissioner regards it importan 
that provision should be made for the establishment of schools in al 
places under the United States. He recommends that the Education 
Office be authorized to provide for schools for Samoa and for Guam 
and that an appropriation, to be expended under the direction of th 
Secretary of the Interior, of $5,000 for each island be made by Con 
gress for the inauguration of the work therein. Icommend his recom 
mendation in this matter to your favorable consideration. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


The report of the chief of the document division of the Department. 
submitted in compliance with the provisions of section 92 of the ada 
approved January 12, 1895, shows that during the last fiscal yeu 
publications of the Government were received and distributed by th 
several offices and bureaus of the Department as follows: 


Received. |Distribute¢ 


OMmee-ot the Secretary civcawsuge te lewis Sas oes ee seed eb dee eee Saeed 103, 793 141, 16 


PALO OUMCC sc. ecere cows h ca vadalens inns eed aoe ete tac Stee eeu aii eats 420, 610 390, 47 
General BanG@: OMCs. 26 soos sees ek eta hs Soedie ua da weteie teeue Netw eeeweede 193, 750 173, 83! 
Pensions OMCe stage ccsdussect dave ieaas 6 eek S Scctaeenae otwaaneeweleastescee 3, 128 7,24 
OMCe Of INGAAS: cose te ote te pas es ee ale Deed eset 8, 754 6, 18) 
Office of Commissioner of Railroads ..... 2.2.2.2... 20. eee e cece cece ence eee eees 1,000 921 
BurenuOf BAUCalOn ia osx die oe a tuiaees cae cuewoneevoein eck detesesectatedcatess 62, 078 70, 2aY 
Geological Survey 3 ofecee xi css ie oe ee it wos tories owe whe ea Sawa sees 709, 118 509. 16 


TOU) cestacescteree sts i58 Uewe bse cocaine cageet cutaneous eeegeeadeeadanes 1, 502, 231 1, 299, 26) 
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Three hundred and seventy-six copies each of volumes 177, 178, 179, 
nd 180, United States Reports, were received from the reporter of the 
supreme Court and distributed to judicial and executive officers of the 
rovernment, in compliance with the provisions of sections 681 and 583 
f the Revised Statutes and of act of February 12, 1897. 

The attention of Congress has been repeatedly called to the fact that 
he number of copies of these reports available for distribution under 
xisting laws was inadequate to supply the United States judges and 
ourts entitled to receive them. Pending action in the premises, addi- 
onal judges and courts have been authorized by Congress, especially 
1 our new possessions, and if these are to be supplied as their asso- — 
iates have been, which seems but just and proper, it is necessary that 
-ongress at once make provision for this purpose. It is earnestly 
2commended that this be done at the earliest practicable day. 
> The General Land Office map of the United States for 1899, on 
“hich work was delayed through various causes, was issued during 
ye year. The boundaries of the several territories acquired by the 
rovernment through treaties or otherwise, as determined by the 

atest investigations, are distinctly shown upon this map, as are also, 
long its lower border, the several islands that have recently come 
ito its possession. Thirty-four thousand five hundred and twenty- 
ve copies of this map have been received from the contractors for 
ye work and distributed as follows: 10,064 to the Senate, 20,190 to 
ae House of Representatives, 985 to the Commissioner of the General 
and Office, and the remainder have heen disposed of by the Depart- 
1ent. Another edition of this map for 1900 is in the hands of the 
»ntractors, and there is every reason to believe that the completed 
pies will be in the hands of the Department for distribution early 
1 1902. : 
If a judicious and systematic distribution of this valuable publication 
uld be secured, every high school and all the larger public schools 
‘\ the country could soon be furnished with at least one copy. Under 
tesent methods, however, distributed as it is by three or four separate 
Cencies, duplication and triplication can not be avoided, and thus 
tany parties remain unsupplied who might otherwise secure the work. 
fact, this evil, involving waste in many directions and needless 
<penditure of public money, attends the distribution of nearly all 
ablic documents. The only adequate remedy for this evil is the con- 
¢ntration of the distribution of all publications of the Government in 
single office. Such provision alone will make it possible for this 
nportant part of the public business to be administered upon sound 
usiness principles. Its adoption might readily result in the saving of 
nany thousands of dollars annually to the Government. 
The suggestions made relative to this matter in his report by the 
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chief of the document division are recommended to the considerati: 
of Congress. 

The sum of $3,690.09 was received from the sale of documents dur, 
the vear by the Office of the Secretary, of which $1,460 were the pr. 
ceeds of the sale of United States maps, and $7,341.04 was received '; 
the United States Geological Survey. 


OFFICE OF RAILROAD AFFAIRS. 


The operations for the last fiscal year and the present condition}. 
the several railroad companies which have received subsidies in bow) 
and lands from the United States, and which come under the pro 
sions of the act of June 19, 1878 (20 Stat., 169), are set forth int} 
report of the Commissioner of Railroads. 

The Commissioner shows that the marvelous and steady increase} 
railroad traflic over the land-grant and bond-aided roads, as shown 
his reports, Is a striking evidence of the prosperity of the people, ad 
espechuly of the growth of the West. 

The physical conditions of the roads in question have improved 
fully equal ratio with their great financial increase.  Substanti 
improvements have been made in the main lines, such as the replac 
ment of iron rails by steel, of wooden bridges by steel and iron one 
and of inferior ballast by better sorts. 

Attention is invited to statements showing the increase in net ear 
ines of these roads, as also the increase in their gross earnings a 
expenses, during the last fiscal year. It will be observed that th 
Increase In net earnings amounts to over 813,000,000 and the inereas 
in vross earnings to $37,000,000. The increase In expenses is ove 
$24,000,000. This large Increase in expenses is explained by bette 
ments and additions to rolling stock and roadbed, which have be 
almost universal among the above-mentioned companies, and to inere: 
in the mileage. 

Under the head of ** Bond-aided roads” the Commissioner sets fo 
the present state of the indebtedness of these companies to the Gove] 
ment and just what has been done in the process of settlement.) 
pecuniary interest of the Government in the Union Pacific termina 
on November 1, 1897, when the company’s debt was settled in full. 

Under the head of Central Pacific the Commissioner gives 1 
present status of the company in regard to its debt to the Unit 
States, namely, $58,812%,715.48. Under an agreement with the Unit 
States, which was given in full in the last report of the Commission: 
this company has bound itself to the payment of 20 promissory note 
payable on or before the expiration of each successive six months fi 
ten years, each note being for one-twentieth of the sum of its enti: 
indebtedness, and bearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annun. 
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payable semi-annually. A condition is attached to the effect that if 
default be made in any payment of either principal or interest. of any 
of said notés, or any part thereof, all of said notes then outstanding, 
principal and interest, shall immediately become due and pavable, 
notwithstanding any other stipulations of the agreement of settlement. 
This settlement was made as of the Ist day of February, L809. 
Regarding the Sioux City and Pacific the Commissioner quotes 

the act passed on June 6, 1900, relative to the indebtedness of this 
company to the Government, whereby the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the Attorney-General of the United 
States were authorized and empowered to make a settlement of said 
indebtedness. In pursuance of said legislation the claim of the United 
States against this road was offered for sale on June 20, 1901, of which 
full public notice had previously been given, On said date the claim 
of the United States was bought by the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway Company for $1,872,000 in cash and $250,841.24, earned by 
the Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company by transportation serv- 
ices performed for the Government, but surrendered by the company 
‘o be applied to its indebtedness. Under the terms of sale it was 
wereed that the United States should retain any further amount earned 
“vy the road for transportation performed for the Government to the 
date of sale. The agreement is given in full in the Commissioner's 
eport. 

"i The Central Branch Railway Company is the successor of the Cen- 
ral Branch Union Pacific Railroad Company, having been incorpo- 
ated July 6, 1899. This road was sold under foreclosure proceedings, 
Nrought by the trustees under the first morteage, for $2,350,000. 
“his amount covered only the principal of the first-mortgage bonds, 
'o that the United States, holder of the second mortgage, received 
othing by way of reimbursement for its claim against the company, 
mounting to $3,750, 125.13. 

In regard to this sale the Attorney-General held that— 


I 
| 


While the United States is named as a defendant in the bill of complaint to fore- 
lose the mortgage on the Central Branch Union Pacific Railroad, no subpcena, 
itation, or other process was served upon it, nor did it appear asa party, and is 
herefore not barred by said decree of sale and might. still redeem the property or 
ause its resale on account of its subsidy Hen. 

He holds that one-half of the compensation due from time to time 
or the services rendered by this company to the Government should 
ye withheld and applied upon the bonds issued by the United States 
n aid of its construction, notwithstanding the foreclosure and sale of 
he same. 

As all these companies are indebted to the Government for the grants 
f land made to them, they still come within the jurisdiction of the 
-ailroad Bureau, according to the provisions of the act of June 19, 
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Isvs. mentioned above, and are required by said law to report annual!: 
and monthly to the Commissioner of Railroads, notwithstanding an 
settlement which may have been made of their financial indebtedne- 


THE TERRITORIES. 
ALASKA, 


The governor of Alaska, John G. Brady, submits an extended repor} 
concerning the progress and development of the district of Alas: 
during the year, embodying a historical statement as to the admin: 
tration of the affairs in the district from the time of the formal tra: 
fer of the lands embraced therein from Russia to this country to tht 
present time, together with the various laws enacted by Congress’ 
relation thereto. . 

The total population of Alaska, according to the census of 1900.}. 
63,592, of whom 25,536 are natives. The increase in the populati 
during the last census period was 31,540, or 98.4 per cent. The ard 
of Alaska is approximately 590,884 square miles, or about one-sixt 
of the whole territory of the United States; it embraces numerot 
lofty mountain chains and valleys, extensive plains, and contains fo} 
ests of valuable timber. The average number of persons to each 1 
square niles is approximately 11. There are four cities of more th¢ 
1,000 inhabitants, to wit: Nome, 12,486; Skagway, 3,117; Junea 
1,864, and Sitka, 1,396. 

The permanent settlement of Alaska, the governor states, is depend 
ent upon the enactment of liberal laws by Congress which will enahl 
persons so desiring to acquire title to the public lands. The laws ¢ 
the United States relating to mining claims have been in force sin 
1ss4, and, as a consequence, the extension of the mining indust 
has been unobstructed and therefore phenomenal in character. ‘I 
acquiring of title to lands other than of a mineral character is, un 
the present circumstances, a very dificult matter. A step, howevt. 
in the right direction was taken by the passage of an act entitled «+B 
act extending the homestead laws and providing for a rightof way | 
railroads in the district of Alaska,” approved May 14, 1898 (30 St: 
409). No entries, however, have been made under this law, for 
reason that hometead entries can be made only on surveyed lan 
and as yet no public surveys have been made in Alaska for homestc 
purposes. 

From the appropriation of $325,000 for public surveys the sum: 
$5,000 was set aside to commence surveys in the district under ti 
direction of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. Bids we 
invited for the commencement of this work, but owing to the hiy 
rates of transportation between the settlements of Alaska, the pric 
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f labor, and the length of time required before payment for their 
ervices could be received, the deputy surveyors stated that they could 
ot undertake the work, even at the maximum rate fixed by Congress. 
‘o remedy this condition of affairs the governor recommends the 
epeal of section 1 of the act of May 14, 1898, and urges that the gen- 
ral land laws of the United States be extended to Alaska, so that 
ettlers coming into the country may find laws similar to those enacted 
or other parts of the Union. He also recommends an appropriation 
f $200,000 for public surveys in Alaska, to be expended within the 
iscretion and under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 
The inauguration of a Territorial form of government in Alaska the 
overnor does not advocate at this time. To do so it would be neces- 
iry to provide funds for the running thereof by local taxation, and 
oose who have made a permanent home in the district are too few in 
umber, he states, to bear the burden of sucb a tax levy. The exten- 
ion of the general land laws, however, would doubtless attract perma- 
ent settlers in large numbers and the formation of a Territorial form 
f government might follow in due course. The varied and important 
nterests of the district seem to require representation in Congress, 
nd to that end he strongly urges that provision be made for a Dele- 
‘ate from Alaska. 
Attention 1s called to the agricultural possibilities of Alaska. Mar- 
et gardens are now found near Skagway, Dawson, Eagle, and at 
ther points in central and southern Alaska and along the banks of the 
‘reat rivers there are vast tracts of arable land. Hay can be cured 
h the valleys to the north of the Coast Range, but along the southern 
oast the frequent rains usually render the drying of hay a difficult. 
1atter. In this region the silo is used with success. The few agri- 
ultural experiment stations in Alaska have demonstrated their useful- 
ess. For the extension of their work the governor recommends that 
1e amount appropriated for their support be increased to $30,000. 
“In the opinion of the governor the Alaskan fur trade is doomed to 
‘tinction. The sea otter and the fur seal are fast disappearing. The 
“aver has been driven to the remote districts. The arctic fox, the 
‘2ar, and the mink seem to be the only fur-bearing animals which are 
‘311 found in considerable numbers in Alaska. The enacting of a 
cringent game law by Congress, In order to afford better protection 
3 the moose, caribou, deer, and other large game, is advocated. 
- The salmon industry is flourishing and the number of canneries 
‘apidly increasing. The pack for the year 1900 was 1,529,569 cases of 
| dozen 1-pound tins to the case, having a market value of more than 
86,000,000; nearly 30,000 barrels were salted. The future success of 
his industry, it is stated, demands, owing to the enormous quantity 
of this very valuable food fish being taken, the establishment and 
»peration of salmon hatcheries under the control of the General Gov- 
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ernment. Large quantities of halibut are taken in southeast Alaska 
and shipped to ports on Puget Sound, and thence to various parts of 
the United States in refrigerator cars. Herring, oolachin, and a great 
variety of other fish, as well as crabs, clams, and cockles, are abundant. 
As a resource for future development, attention is called to the vat 
cod banks, aggregating many thousands of square miles of fishing 
grounds along the shores of Alaska hitherto untouched. 

Three hundred thousand dollars has been appropriated by Congres 
for the construction of light-houses and fog-signal stations in_ the 
Alaskan waters. Contracts have been let for the erection of one Light-] 
house on the middle island of the Five Fingers in the Stephens Pas} 
sage, and another on Sentinel Island in Lynn Canal. When these ar 
completed it will render traveling along the rocky shores of the di-}. 
trict less dangerous. It would be good public policy to create a Light 
house district for Alaska, provided with an inspector, suitable tender] 
and other necessary appliances. 

The mining Industry has been vigorously prosecuted during: tl} 
year. The development of the gold tields in the region of Nome haf 
been greatly hampered by litigation. The output from this distrid 
for the present season is estimated at 87,000,000. The mines at thf 
headwaters of the Koyukuk have attracted much attention. The Poi 
cupine and Tanana districts have also been very productive. T} 
operations of the three mining companies on Douglas Island, in south 
eastern Alaska, have been greatly extended. They now operate 8¢ 
stamps. These companies make handsome profits and distribute large 
sums in wages. The Berners Bay, Snettisham, Rodman Bay, Ketch 
kan, Windham Bay, Sundum, and Bald Eagle are other well-establishe 
quartz mines in southeastern Alaska. The shipments from the ming 
on Unga Island, in western Alaska, are estimated at $20,000 per mont 
Silver and platinum have been: found in paying quantities, and the 
have been allegations of discoveries of tin and cinnabar. Mountain 
of iron are available, but very little attention Is paid to tron on accour 
of the search for gold. Copper mines have been opened upon. thf 
shores of Prince William Sound, Prince of Wales Island, and Dil 
Island. . | 

The governor expresses the opinion that the mining interests if): 
Alaska have become so extensive and valuable as to render advisahif’ 
the appointment of a commissioner of mines, whose duty would be tf 
exercise general supervision over the mining operations in the district. 
to protect mining companies against unjust litigation for damages, ani 
to require the companies to conform to regulations prescribed for th: 
protection of miners. _ 

Under the act ‘‘ making further provision fora civil government fo: 
Alaska,” approved June 6, 1900 (81 Stat., 321), the incorporated town 
of Juneau, Skagway, Ketchikan, and Treadwell have assumed the man- 
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agement of the public schools within their limits. The appropriation 
for education in Alaska, which had been made annually since 1886. was 
discontinued by Congress at its last session. In lieu thereof Congress, 
upon the recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior, passed an 
act providing, among other things, for the setting aside for the sup- 
port of the schools outside incorporated towns in Alaska 50 per cent of 
all license moneys paid for business carried on outside incorporated 
towns in said district. Schools are needed in many settlements: these 
can not be provided until an‘amount of money suflicient for the pur- 
pose has been collected and deposited in the treasury. The clerks of the 
three district courts are charged with the duty of collecting this license 
money. One division has reported that of the moneys so collected there 
is $11,698.46, available for educational purposes, but no reports have 
been received from the clerks of the other two divisions. In discussing 
this matter the governor states: 

The person or persons, corporation, or company prosecuting or attempting to 
prosecute any of the lines of business which are enumerated within this district shall 
first apply for and obtain license so todo from a distriet court or a subdivision thereot 
n said district, and pay for said license the amount for each respective line. This 
work falls upon the clerks of the courts. He issues the liquor licenses upon the order 

f the court and receives the money, and is under heavy bonds to the Government. 
“his is a heavy load upon the clerk which is really not in harmony with the duties 
lif his office. Each division of Alaska isa very large territory, and there are some 
ti7who make no attempt to comply with the law. The clerk has not the time nor the 
pachinery for this business. The collecting of revenue and special taxes belong to 
ne Treasury Department, and this whole business of collecting these licenses and 
Sringing to punishment those who refuse to comply with the law should) be trans- 
larred to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The special taxes are now col- 
wected by the officers of this Bureau, and they have the reputation of not missing 
\aanyv who should pay. It is reeommended, therefore, that the elerks be reheved of 
yiais onerous duty to them, and that it be turned over to the proper ofticers of the 
“reasury Department. 


The timber of Alaska is an important item of its wealth; the forests 
ire almost tropical in their luxuriance and impenetrableness. The 
whole under surface of the land is covered witha heavy growth of moss, 
which holds water like a sponge; large spruce and hemlock grow upon 
she rocky mountain sides with apparently no soil whatever, and the 
young timber takes hold and grows very rapidly. Climatic conditions 
are such that in southeastern Alaska there is but little danger from 
forest fires. The governor states that there should be applied to this 
great timber reserve the preservative methods of modern forestry. 
There have been wanton depredations by people from along the Port- 
land Canal, but the General Land Office has taken this matter in hand 
and will doubtless be able to stop any further stealing of timber in 
that direction. 

During the autumn and winter of 1900, pneumonia and measles pre- 
vailed among the natives on the Aleutian Islands and the shores of 
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Bering Sea, and it is estimated that fully 2,000 perished. Hitherto the 
natives have been self-supporting, but of late their domain has been 
entered by gold seekers and the Eskimo has to face new conditions. 
He now has many competitors in the pursuit of walrus, whale, and seal, 
and has a most dificult time in eking out an existence. With a view 
to preserving the self-supporting condition of the aborigines of Alaska, 
the governor recommends that a special commission be appointed to 
make a thorough investigation into the condition of the natives of 
Alaska for the information of Congress that the latter may apply the 
proper remedy. 

The condition of the native tribes in southeastern Alaska is much 
more satisfactory. Many of them are employed in the fisheries, mines, 
sawmills, and logging camps, and some of them successfully sondun 
business enterprises of their own. 

In order to aid the natives of southern Macks to withstand the dis- 
eases which periodically visit them, the governor recommends the 
appropriation by Congress of a sum sufficient for the establishment 
and-maintenance of a hospital in southeastern Alaska, to be under the 
care and control of the Marine-Hospital Service. 

No declaration has yet been made by Congress regarding the leg: 
status of the natives of Alaska. <A bill which was introduced by th 
chairman of the Committee on Territories at the last session of Cor 
gress makes provision for the acquiring of citizenship by the native 
of Alaska; a bill with similar provisions should become a law as soc 
as possible. 

Military telegraph lines are now in operation in Alaska between S 
Michael and Nulato, Eagle and Dawson; lines are being constructe 
between Eagle and Valdez, Nulato and Fort Gibbon, and cable 
have been laid between St. Michael and Nome, Juneau and Skag 
way. <A cable along the shore from southeastern Alaska to Unalasks 
on the Aleutian Islands, would be of great importance commercially. 
and, on account of the commanding position of Unalaska, would be of 
importance from a strategic point of view. Attention is called to 
the necessity for communication by cable with the States and _ the 
Philippines. Cable communication with the latter should be by war 
of the above route, as the shortest and commercially the most advan- 
tageous one. 

The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey completed the cor- 
struction during the year of two magnetic observatory buildings at 
Sitka. .The purpose of the observatories ts to furnish a base or refer: 
ence station for all magnetic work done in Alaska and to carry on 
a series of uninterrupted observations by automatic photographic 
methods, in connection with similar observations of other observatories 
established elsewhere and observations undertaken by exploring 
parties in the polar regions. 
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Many criminals are reported as coming to Alaska. The governor 
states that the more strictly the laws are enforced in the cities on the 
lower coast the more surely will the criminal element migrate this way. 
Those who are now convicted of heinous crimes and sentenced to a 
term of over one year are transported to McNeil Island, Washington. 
That prison now contains a pretty large contingent from Alaska. The 
time has arrived when a penitentiary should be built here, for instead 
of having fewer criminals we are bound to have a large increase annu- 
ally and some of them most desperate, such as the man who murdered 
the three prospectors on Unimak Island last June. 

The governor suggests that if an island was selected in Sitka Harbor 
for a penitentiary, nearly all the labor in its construction might be per- 
formed by prisoners who are now held in idleness in the Sitka jail. 

On the 16th of January, 1901, with the approval of the Department, 
a contract was entered into with the board of trustees of the Oregon 
State Insane Asylum for the care and custody of persons legally 
adjudged insane in the district of Alaska for the period of one year. 

Up to the present time 9 persons have been adjudged insane and 
have been committed to the above institution; one of these died August 
22; another was discharged as cured on July 25. 

A notable change, it is stated, has occurred during the past vear in 
public opinion regarding the wisdom of stocking Arctic Alaska with 
reindeer, and the people are beginning to appreciate the true value of 
these animals as a factor in developing the resources of northern 
Alaska. Two hundred deer of much larger and stronger breed than 
that in use in this country were imported from Russia during the 
summer and delivered at the Teller reindeer station at Port Clarence. 
There are now 4,112 reindeer in 9 herds in the district of Alaska. 

Section 32 of the act approved June 6, 1900, providing a civil code 
for Alaska, provides that the fees received for certificates issued to 
members of the bar and for commissions to notaries public shall be set 
aside to be disbursed on the order of the governor in maintaining the 
District Historical Library and Museum. From this source there was 
received during the year $2,427, of which $369.22 has been expended. 
The library already contains about 4,000 volumes, among them being 
several important works regarding early explorations in Alaska. 

In recapitulating the legislative needs of the District, the governor 
states that the people want the land laws in their fullness, the lands 
surveyed for immediate settlement, and a Delegate in Congress. If 
these wants are attended to they desire to be worthily represented at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exhibition in 1903. This can be done, he sug- 
gests, by Congress appropriating the money which Alaska has already 
paid into the United States Treasury. 
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The annual report of Governor N. O. Murphy states that the Terri- 
tory has been very prosperous during the year. Bountiful rains have 
made avriculture, horticulture, and grazing especially profitable, and 
mining, manufacturing, and every material industry have progressed 
in a remarkable degree. The wealth of the Territory is increasing 
rapidly. The assessed valuation of property has increased nearly 
$6,000,000 during the year, and the governor urges that the evidence 
submitted in detail ‘should be convincing as to the qualitications of 
Arizona for self-government.” 

The population of the Territory is estimated at fully 185,000. Com- 
menting on the figures of the national census for 1900, it is stated that 
a number of localities have expressed dissatisfaction with the returns, 
the greatest Injustice having been done to Phoenix, the capital, in fix- 
ing its population at only 5,544. It is explained that the discrepancy 
between the census figures and the actual population was undoubtedly 
due to a great extent to the fact that the enumeration was made in the 
summer, When a large proportion of the population was at the seashore 
and other summer resorts, and some of the shortage was doubtless 
attributable to the careless work of enumerators. For the city elec- 
tion in May, 1901, the registration in Phoenix was 2,317, indicating a 
population this year of at least 10,000. Fora number of years the 
annual census has shown an annual inerease of about 10 per cent in 
the number of school children. Of the white population of 92,903, 
returned for 1900, in which there were stated to be 22,395 citizens of 
foreign birth, it is explained that the assumption generally held in the 
East that this foreign-born population is mostly Mexican 1s an error. 
All the important mining districts contain a large number of Irish and 
Cornish miners, and there isa respectable representation from Sweden, 
Germany, and Italy. It is doubted whether Mexicans comprise one- 
half of the so-called foreign population. 

The quality of Arizona citizenship is said to be of the highest char- 
acter; the population is typically American, and the perceritage of illit- 
eracy Is thought to be smaller than in any State of the Union. The 
pubhe-school system is liberal and comprehensive, and education is 
free throughout all the grades to and including the university. 

There are 23,503 children of school age in the Territory, an increase 
of 2,670 since 1900. There are 270 school districts, an increase of 23 
for the year. Within the last twelve months new schoolhouses to the 
number of 18 have been constructed. There are 430 teachers em- 
ployed, an increase of 41 for the year. Of the total number of teach- 
ers 315 are women. The average salary for male teachers is $80.61 
per month; for female teachers, $64.80. The total value of school 
buildings and furniture is $553,181. The total bonded debt for school 
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purposes is $257,787. The Territorial university is well attended and 
has an excellent faculty. There are two flourishing normal schools for 
the training of teachers; the requirements for graduation are rigid. 

The net bonded and floating indebtedness of the Territory is 
$1,075,951.77, a nominal increase of $5,101.07 for the year. Had it 
not been for extraordinary expenses, covering the cost of completing 
and furnishing the capitol building, and on account of the last legisla- 
ture, the governor states there would have been a material decrease in 
the Territorial debt. | 

The assessed valuation of the taxable property as finally fixed by 
the Territorial board of equalization is $38,853,831.37. The governor 
explains that a vast amount of personal property escapes taxation 
altogether, owing to faulty methods of assessment; that by reason of 
the custom of assessing at a nominal valuation producing mines which 
~ are worth many millions of dollars, as well as on account of the uni- 
formly low valuations placed upon many classes of property by the 
county assessors, the total assessed valuation falls far short of the 
actual value of the property which is subject to taxation. Instances 
are cited where single mines are worth as much as the assessed value 
of all the property in the Territory. The improved and unimproved 
land returned for taxation has an aggregate acreage of 999,731. This 
is exclusive of 2,917,567 acres of land grants and railroad lands. 
Railroads aggregating 1,052 miles are taxed at valuations ranging 
from $888.33 per mile to $7,036.92 per mile, the low valuations heing 
placed upon mining and logging railroads and upon land-grant. lines 
which by agreement pay taxes on a fixed valuation, but which by Con- 
gressional enactment are exempt from taxation. There are 506 miles 
of railroad exempt from taxation under special Territorial enactments 
for a term of years. 

Railroad construction during the year has been active. A number 
’ of branch lines have been built, including the completion of a line to 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. The governor states that within 
the next twelve months a number of new and important lines will be 
under construction. 

The banks of the Territory are in a prosperous condition. On the 
30th day of last June the deposits in national and Territorial banks 
aggregated $6,225,480, a gain of $1,432,175.16 for the year. The loans 
and discounts amounted to $3,631,060. The capital and surplus and 
undivided profits of the 7 national banks amounted to $645,952; of the 
16 Territorial banks, $622,486. There are 6 building and loan associa- 
tigns, with aggregate resources of $588,369.45, a gain of $91,350.51. 

,Of the more than 72,000,000 acres of land in Arizona but 5,723,757 
‘res have been appropriated. Only 1,935,327 acres are included in 
a and of this but 254,521 acres are improved. 


? 
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The importance of irrigation is demonstrated by the fact that irri- 
gated lands outside of Indian reservations aggregate an acreage of 
185.396. During the last ten vears 545 miles of canals and ditches 
were constructed, at a cost of 31.508.46. Of the 5.809 farms in the 
Territory, 4,210 are irrigated and 1.599 unirrigated. The average 
value of irrigated land (according to the census figures) is placed at 
$43.50 per acre, while that for the best irrigated land, suitable for 
growing alfalfa, is from 860 to $200 per acre. Irrigated fruit land is 
even more valuable. 

Upon the subject of the further development of the agricultural 


resources of the Territory the governor says: 


The problem of water storage for irrigation is the most interesting question before 
the people of Arizona. All are agreed that upon the storage of the flood waters 
depends the futu e development of agriculture in the Territory. While there are 
millions of acres of Government land open to entry, there is hardly an additional 
acre that is available until the water supply is increased through storage. The 
executive office is in constant receipt of inquiries from all parts of the Union as to 
the opportunities in Arizona for settlers on the public lands. To such inquiries the 
reply is always made that, practically speaking, all of the land for which there is 
water available at present has been acquired by settlers, and the only opening for 
other agriculturists is to buy land already titled. That there are still many inviting 
opportunities for men of energy and moderate capital is true, for much of the land 
within reach of water from the canals is held in large bodies and would yield much 
greater returns if subjected to that thorough cultivation which always attends smal}! 
holdings in an irrigated country. 

The storage problem is twofold: First, it involves increasing the water supply for 
such canal systems as now carry a deficient volume in the dry season; and, second, 
a supply sufficiently large and constant to warrant the reclamation of large areas of 
the so-called desert, or public domain. 

That phase of the question which concerns the lands already acquired from the 
Government is, of course, of more pressing interest to those who hold property in 
the Territory than is the broad question of the reclamation of the public lands. As 
explained in my former reports, the returns from agriculture under irrigation have 
been so remunerative, even under the most adverse conditions of inadequate water, 
that capital has been led into the construction of canals for which the water nor- 
mally is not sufficient, and under these canals settlers have acquired lands from the 
Government and have gone ahead cultivating and improving their possessions so far 
as possible, although in many instances the land lies uncultivated year after year 
simply because there is not water for it. 

- The best illustration of the conditions here referred to is seen in Maricopa County, 
the principal agricultural county of the Territory. The area of land which has been 
settled upon under the various canals in Maricopa County will easily aggregate 
300,000 acres, while the land actually irrigated each year will not probably amount 
to more than 130,000 acres, and for much of this area there is, throughout a long 
season each year, an insufficient volume of water in the ditches. Contending with 
this uninviting condition, the agriculturists of the county have made a showing 
which is really phenomenal. Within the county, including Phoenix, there is prop- 
erty of an assessed valuation of approximately $10,000,000, with an actual valuation 
much greater than that, and it can be said that nearly all of this wealth has been 
produced by irrigation. Not only that, but there is probably no other community 
in the world so uniformly prosperous. Farmers by the score take their families to 
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the seashore and other pleasure resorts in the vacation season, and the agricultural 
population generally lives more comfortably and enjoys more luxuries than any 
other farming people in the United States. 

Recognition of these facts, and of the further fact that annually enough water 
flows to waste in the floods of the Salt River to fully irrigate all of the 300,000 acres 
under the canals if it were stored, and the knowledge that storage would make the 
Salt River Valley one of the wealthiest regions in the world, have caused the people 

~ of the valley to turn with earnest attention during the past two years to considera- 
tion of the storage problem. As explained in the matter dealing with the progress 
of irrigation in the several counties, Maricopa County is fortunately situated in hav- 
ing near a reservoir site in the Tonto Basin, which offers a ready solution of the ques- 
tion. There is no division of sentiment as to the necessity of constructing the 
reservoir. The only doubt is as to the best method of accomplishing success. A 
private corporation having acquired from the Government the necessary rights to 
the site, has expended a large sum of money in settling the engineering questions 
involved, and in the effort to safely finance the project. ~ 

The difficulties, however, in the way of obtaining the large capital necessary to 

the construction of a permanently stable dam have been very great. In the first place, 
any effort to obtain considerable capital in the money centers of the East for indus- 
trial enterprises in Arizona encounters an ignorance of the conditions prevailing in 
the Territory which makes the task a heavy one. It is all the more difficult to 
enlist capital for water-storage enterprises on account of the mass of questionable data 
with which the investing public has been supplied. For instance, the leaders in the 
propaganda of ‘‘Government ownership”’ of all irrigation enterprises of the future 
have in mistaken zeal industriously circulated statements to the effect that no stor- 
age enterprise by individuals or private corporations can be made to yield a profit. 
on the investment. These statements have been based, as I have explained in 
former reports, on isolated examples in California, which find no parallel whatever 
in Arizona. The few reservoir projects in California and elsewhere which failed 
primarily to yield satisfactory returns to stockholders were failures simply because 
they were carried out without due consideration of the circumstances surrounding 
them. Due attention had not been given to the water supply, and the fact that an 
irrigation system for lands vacant at the beginning of construction must necessarily 
wait a term of years for revenue to flow in from the lands to be irrigated, especially 
if the lands are given over to slow-maturing fruit orchards. Apparently no apprecia- 
tion of a different situation in Arizona can be brought home to those who have so 
willingly accepted the dictum that all further progress in the irrigated regions of the 
West must await appropriations from the Federa] Treasury. Anybody at all famil- 
iar with existing conditions in the Salt River Valley knows that if a reservoir were 
assured, every acre available for cultivation under the reservoir would be in tillage 
and yielding a revenue the first year in which water was supplied. 

It is evident that for the Salt River Valley there is not much encouragement in 
the movement for construction of reservoirs by the Government, for the reason that 
it is feared Congress would not be easily persuaded to appropriate money for the 
benefit of lands already settled, inasmuch as the headway so far made for reservoir 
construction for the public lands has not reached the point of assured success. But 
two solutions accordingly appear to offer. The capital required must be provided by 
a private corporation, alone or assisted by some form of local encouragement, or the 
construction must be done by the county ora district thereof. Earnest considera- 
tion of these points is now engaging the attention of the people of the valley. 

There is of course deep interest in the general question of ‘‘ Government aid ’”’ to 
the people of the West in the matter of storage enterprises. It is insisted by many, 
and not without reason, it must be confessed, that the Government very properly 
could extend financial assistance in the reclamation of the arid lands, for the reason 
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that the expenditure would be for the direct benefit of intending settlers and the 
outlay ultimately would be returned to the public Treasury. 

Ii Congress could be brought to a favorable consideration of the proposed system, 
Arizona offers exceptional reasons for beginning the work here. As heretofore 
explained, and as forcibly pointed out by the Secretary of the Interior, the construc- 
tion of the proposed dam at San Carlos on the Gila River would settle permanently 
the question of a water supply for the Indians on the Gila River Reservation, of whom 
there are more than 4,000 engaged in an attempt to make a living by farming. 
Unless a system of irrigation is provided for them by the Government they must 
inevitably become a burdensome charge upon the National Treasury, whereas their 
capabilities in the way of self-support are altogether satisfactory. Not only would 
the San Carlos reservoir provide these Indians with a permanent water supply, but 
many thousands of acres of vacant land would be available for homeseekers. The 
revenues from the districts thus irrigated, even though based on a very moderate 
charge for the water service annually, would be sufficiently large to more than pay a 
good interest on the money necessary to be invested in construction. Complet: 
information as to the cost of the proposed reservoir is within reach of Congress, an‘ 
it is to be hoped that the coming session will authorize the beginning of the work. 
No better opportunity could be offered fora trial of the plan of Government con- 
struction of reservoirs. 

On the general question as to the best method vf quickly bringing about the settle- 
ment and improvement of the arid lands, I have in no wise receded from the posi- 
tion heretofore taken, namely, that the most practicable course would be through 2 
general cession of the arid lands to the States and Territories in which they lie. 
Unless it be assumed at the outset that the people are incapable of self-government, 
there can be no argument whatever against permitting them to take over the public 
domain and use it as a basis for obtaining capital for the construction of reservoirs. 
The entire opposition to the suggestion lies in the assumption that the people are 
essentially corrupt and that the lawmakers whom they would direct to represent 
them would be perversely dishonest; in the assumption that it would be inipossible 
for Congress to devise a measure Which would properly protect the people from spoli- 
ation, and finally in the assumption that capital is always dishonest and should have 
no consideration or encouragement. Happily such inferential arguments are confined 
to but a few, and have little popularity in Arizona. 


The governor states that never in the history of the Territory hav: 
the prospects been brighter for the stock raisers of Arizona.  TTeawy 
rains have been general, resulting in an abundance of feed on th 
open ranges, and many sections of the country not generally considere 
as available cattle range now afford the finest grazing imaginable 
Prices during the past vear have been good and have yielded handsom 
protits, while a brisk demand has continuously obtained. Shipment. 
from the Territory have been heavy and have taxed’ the range me) 
to the utmost to supply the demand. This condition has resulted in 
an appreciable reduction in the assessed valuations, but has stimiu- 
lated the importation of fine cattle for stock purposes, thousands of 
thoroughbreds having been taken into the Territory. The number of 
‘attle returned for taxation was 281,541; of sheep, 377,936. The gen- 
eral health conditions of all classes of live stock are stated to be better 
than in any other section of the United States. The climate is excep: 
tionally healthful, and a wise system of sanitary laws is. stricfly 
enforced under competent supervision. 
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An increased activity In mining is noted. In every mineral-bearing 
section of Arizona new mines are being opened and protitably worked. 
Deep mining isa new and satisfactory feature. Contrary to opinions 
formerly held, it has been shown that Arizona mines inerease in value 
with depth. In one of the gold mines the main shaft is down 3,200 
feet, with values better than ever. Similar experience is the rule with 
numerous mines. The production of copper is well sustained, and it 
is claimed for Arizona that it Is the most attractive copper region In 
the world. The total production of electrolytic copper in the Terri- 
tory in L900 was 466,992,663 pounds. The output for this vear Is esti- 
mated at fully as much. The value of the copper product for 1900 1s 
elsewhere estimated at SLT7,2856 517. 

Manufacturing in the Territory ts confined mainly to industries 
closely connected with mining. In miscellaneous manufactures, aside 
from those related to the production of metals, 1,648 wage-earners are 
emploved. 

The number of Indians is fixed at 26,450, a decrease of 1,980 since 
the census of 180. All the Indians have been peaceable, and in all 
the tribes a satisfactory progress in civilization is noted. The Indian 
school at Phoenix, which is one of the largest in the United States, is 
an important factor in improving the general conditions. The gov- 
ernor states that, among other things, the tribes occupying these 
reservations in the Territory are not— 
pastoral in their customs. Otherwise these reservations would maintain several hun- 
dred thousand cattle and sheep, which, if properly managed, would make the 
Indians practically self-supporting. I believe that a further maintenance of the 
tribal relations as now conducted and the retention of reservation agencies, around 
which the Indians cluster and live in idleness upon rations issued by the Govern- 
ment, most seriously retard the civilization of the Indian. The great expense of 
maintaining the present svstem can also, in my judgment, be greatly reduced. — If, 
in making farmers of the Indians after lands have been allotted, it is found beneticial 
to aid them with farm implements and seed and reduced rations for a time until 
they are fairly started, it should be done, and T consider it entirely wise and proper 
for the Government to build reservoirs for the storage of water for irrigation in suit- 
able localities, with canals leading to the allotted lands, and for this purpose Indian 
labor eould be very largely utilized. 

But the lands that are not agricultural on these reservations—mineral, grazing, and 
tiniber—are of no use whatever to the Indians, and if opened to purchase and settle- 
ment they would support a very considerable population and go far in enriching the 
country. 

Every session of Congress bills are introduced to segregate a portion of some Indian 
reservation where valuable mineral has been discovered, so that miming can be 
engaged in, or for some other purpose, and this kind of legislation has been in most 
cases vigorously opposed by the friends of the Indians through misapprehension of 
the facts and from an honest but mistaken idea as to the effect. 

I can see no possible benefit in withholding these large areas, capable of producing 
great wealth and supporting many people, from being developed and contributing to 
the wealth of the country, especially as they do not benefit the Indian in the slight 
est degree in their present condition, It is true that the building of the railroad 
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across the San Carlos Reservation did more to civilize and restrain the Apaches than 
any previous influence. They have been given more employment, and intermingling 
with the white people has benefited them. 

The labor supply of the Territory is said to be fairly up to the 
demand, as a rule, although in a number of instances during the year 
mine operators have found difhiculty in obtaining a sufficient number 
of skilled miners. The mining districts are always tempting to enter- 
prising prospectors, and many miners are in the habit of dividing their 
time between employment under others and work for themselves. 
There is no perceptible excess of laborers in any industry, although, it 
is explained, skilled laborers are always most in demand. It may be 
said with certainty that no able-bodied man need be idle in Arizona if 
he is willing to accept hard work. In the lighter employments, such 
as clerkships in stores and offices, the supply in Arizona, as elsewhere, 
is always equal to the demand. At Phoenix and other points it is at 
times in excess of the demand. This is because such a large number 
of persons go to the Territory in search of health, and are willing to 
do any work which will yield a living. There have been no labor dis- 
turbances of consequence. 

The governor, in closing his report, recommends that Arizona be 
admitted as a State; that all the public lands within the Territory be 
ceded to the Territory or State; that until the lands are ceded authority 
be granted to the Territory to lease the grazing lands; that all lands 
within the Territory be surveyed; that a Government assay office and 
branch mint be established in Arizona; that an appropriation be had 
for artesian-water exploration within the Territory, and that such 
exploration be ordered; that the Government proceed with the con- 
struction of the proposed reservoir dam near San Carlos, on the Gila 
River, and that a commission be appointed for ethnological and archzeo- 
logical research in the Territory, and that a suitable appropriation be 
made by Congress therefor. 


Hawall. 


The annual report of the Territory, submitted by the secretary, 
Henry E. Cooper, who was acting governor during the period of dis- 
ability of Governor Sanford B. Dole, which extended from May 11, 
1901, to August 30, 1901, gives an extended review of the conditions 
prevailing during the year, and shows that the islands are in a fairly 
prosperous condition. 

The total population of the islands is stated in the last annual report 
to have been, approximately, 154,201. Final revision of the census 
returns, however, shows the total population to be 153,727. There 
has been a decided increase in the number of American-born residents; 
in 1872 there were 889; in 1896, 2,266; in 1900, 4,068. The returns 
indicate a continued decrease in the number of Hawaiians and part 
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Hawaiians. Several causes are assigned for this diminution. In 1872 
there were 49,444 Hawaiians, and in 1900 there were but 29,834. 
The annual death rate for the city of Honolulu per thousand for the 
year 1900 was: Hawaiian, 42.81; Chinese, 16.16; Portuguese, 19.09; 
- Japanese, 28.93; all other nationalities, 13.75. 
The present aggregate area of the public lands is approximately 
1,772,713 acres, valued at $3,569,800. The public lands of the Terri- 
- tory include all of the class formerly designated as ‘‘Crown” lands 
together with that formerly known as ‘*‘Government” lands. When 
- Kamehameha III consented to a division of the lands which had been 
previously held absolutely by the sovereigns of the country, he gave 
a part to the chiefs and people and a portion for the support of the 
Government, and the remainder he reserved for his own private use. 
These reserved lands were designated as ‘*‘ Crown” lands. 

Article 95 of the constitution of the Republic of Hawaii declared the 
—**Crown” lands to be the property of the Hawatian Government. The 
-land act of 1895, passed by the legislature of the Republic, consolidated 

the Crown lands with the Government lands under the general term of 
‘* public lands.” These two classes of lands now constitute the public 
domain of Hawaii. Maps are submitted with the report, showing the 
size and location of all the principal lands comprising the public 
domain, accompanied by a statement giving the name of each island, 
the area and general characteristics, the outstanding leases, if any, 
annual rental, and date of expiration of leases. A great majority of 
-the principal lands are under lease, many of them for long terms, 
which do not expire for several years. A synopsis of the land laws 
of the Territory, which have been continued in force by the organic 
act, are given, and it is pointed out that owing to local conditions the 
application of the general land laws of the United States would not be 
advantageous, and that the present laws are just and adequate for the 
purpose of opening the lands for settlement. Lists are also given 
showing the city and town lots under lease, land transactions, and 
patents issued during the last year. 

- The commerce of the Territory seems to be on the increase; 
although shipments to the mainland can no longer be classed as 
exports, the figures are given, as showing the output of the islands. 
Complaint is made that since June 14, 1900, the date Hawaii became 


an organized Territory, it has been difficult to collect statistics of the 
amount of trade between the mainland and the islands, because no 
entry of goods has been required when either shipped to or from 
the mainland; the collector of the port of Honolulu, however, has 
been able to furnish a statement of the quantity and value of goods 


shipped, which shows the fotal for the period to be $28,054,430.43. 
From various souls © information, and a comparison with the 
amount of import ted States in previous years, the value 
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Bering Sea, and it is estimated that fully 2,000 perished. Hitherto the 
natives have been self-supporting, but of late their domain has been 
entered by gold seekers and the Eskimo has to face new conditions. 
He now has many competitors in the pursuit of walrus, whale, and seal, 
and has a most dificult time in eking out an existence. With a view 
to preserving the self-supporting condition of the aborigines of Alaska, 
the governor recommends that a special commission be appointed to 
make a thorough investigation into the condition of the natives of 
Alaska for the information of Congress that the latter may apply the 
proper remedy. 

The condition of the native tribes in southeastern Alaska is much 
more satisfactory. Many of them are employed in the fisheries, mines. 
sawmills, and logging camps, and some of them successfully conduct 
business enterprises of their own. 

In order to aid the natives of southern Alaclea to withstand the dis 
eases which periodically visit them, the governor recommends the 
appropriation by Congress of a sum sufficient for the establishment 
and- maintenance of a hospital in southeastern Alaska, to be under thy 
care and control of the Marine-Hospital Service. 

No declaration has yet been made by Congress regarding the legi 
status of the natives of Alaska. <A bill which was introduced by th: 
chairman of the Committee on Territories at the last session of Co1 
gress makes provision for the acquiring of citizenship by the native 
of Alaska; a bill with similar provisions should become a law as soc 
as possible. 

Military telegraph lines are now in operation in Alaska between S 
Michael and Nulato, Eagle and Dawson; lines are being constructe 
between Eagle and Valdez, Nulato and Fort Gibbon, and cable 
have been laid between St. Michael and Nome, Juneau and Skag 
way. <A cable along the shore from southeastern Alaska to Unalasks 
on the Aleutian Islands, would be of great importance commercial Jy. 
and, on account of the commanding position of Unalaska, would be of 
importance from a strategic point of view. Attention is called to 
the necessity for communication by cable with the States and the 
Philippines. Cable communication with the latter should be by war 
of the above route, as the shortest and commercially the most advan- 
tageous one. 

The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey completed the con- 
struction during the year of two magnetic observatory buildings at 
Sitka. -The purpose of the observatories is to furnish a base or refer- 
ence station for all magnetic work done in Alaska and to carry on 
a series of uninterrupted observations by automatic photographic 
methods, in connection with similar observations of other observatories 
established elsewhere and observations undertaken by exploring 
parties in the polar regions. 
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Many criminals are reported as coming to Alaska. The governor 
states that the more strictly the laws are enforced in the cities on the 
lower coast the more surely will the criminal element migrate this way. 
Those who are now convicted of heinous crimes and sentenced to a 
term of over one year are transported to McNeil Island, Washington. 
That prison now contains a pretty large contingent from Alaska. The 
time has arrived when a penitentiary should be built here, for instead 
of having fewer criminals we are bound to have a large increase annu- 
ally and some of them most desperate, such as the man who murdered 
the three prospectors on Unimak Island last June. 

The governor suggests that if an island was selected in Sitka Harbor 
fora penitentiary, nearly all the labor in its construction might be per- 
formed by prisoners who are now held in idleness in the Sitka jail. 

On the 16th of January, 1901, with the approval of the Department, 
a contract was entered into with the board of trustees of the Oregon 
State Insane Asylum for the care and custody of persons legally 
adjudged insane in the district of Alaska for the period of one year. 

Up to the present time 9 persons have been adjudged insane and 
have been committed to the above institution; one of these died August 
22; another was discharged as cured on July 25. 

A notable change, it is stated, has occurred during the past year in 
public opinion regarding the wisdom of stocking Arctic Alaska with 
reindeer, and the people are beginning to appreciate the true value of 
these animals as a factor in developing the resources of northern 
Alaska. Two hundred deer of much larger and stronger breed than 
that in use in this country were imported from Russia during the 
summer and delivered at the Teller reindeer station at Port Clarence. 
There are now 4,112 reindeer in 9 herds in the district of Alaska. 

Section 32 of the act approved June 6, 1900, providing a civil code 
for Alaska, provides that the fees received for certificates issued to 
members of the bar and for commissions to notaries public shall be set 
aside to be disbursed on the order of the governor in maintaining the 
District Historical Library and Museum. From this source there was 
received during the year $2,427, of which $369.22 has been expended. 
The library already contains about 4,000 volumes, among them being 
several important works regarding early explorations in Alaska. 

In recapitulating the legislative needs of the District, the governor 
states that the people want the land laws in their fullness, the lands 
surveyed for immediate settlement, and a Delegate in Congress. If 
these wants are attended to they desire to be worthily represented at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exhibition in 1903. This can be done, he sug- 
gests, by Congress appropriating the money which Alaska has already 
paid into the United States Treasury. 
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The annual report of Governor N. O. Murphy states that the Terri- 
tory has been very prosperous during the year. Bountiful rains have 
made agriculture, horticulture, and grazing especially profitable, and 
mining, minufacturing, and every material industry have progressed 
in a remarkable degree. The wealth of the Territory is increasing 
rapidly. The assessed valuation of property has increased nearly 
$6,000,000 during the year, and the governor urges that the evidence 
submitted in detail ‘*should be convincing as to the qualifications of 
Arizona for self-government.” 

The population of the Territory 1s estimated at fully 135,000. Com- 
menting on the figures of the national census for 1900, it is stated that 
a number of localities have expressed dissatisfaction with the returns, 
the greatest injustice having been done to Phoenix, the capital, in fix- 
ing its population at only 5,544. It is explained that the discrepancy 
between the census figures and the actual population was undoubtedly 
due to a great extent to the fact that the enumeration was made in the 
summer, when a large proportion of the population was at the seashore 
and other summer resorts, and some of the shortage was doubtless 
attributable to the careless work of enumerators. For the city elec- 
tion in May, 1901, the registration in Phoenix was 2,317, indicating a 
population this year of at least 10,000. Fora number of years the 
annual census has shown an annual increase of about 10 per cent in 
the number of school children. Of the white population of 92,903, 
returned for 1900, in which there were stated to be 22,395 citizens of 
foreign birth, it 1s explained that the assumption generally beld in the 
East that this foreign-born population is mostly Mexican is an error. 
All the important mining districts contain a large number of Irish and 
Cornish miners, and there isa respectable representation from Sweden, 
Germany, and Italy. It is doubted whether Mexicans comprise one- 
half of the so-called foreign population. 

The quality of Arizona citizenship is said to be of the highest char- 
acter; the population is typically American, and the percentage of illit- 
eracy is thought to be smaller than in any State of the Union. The 
public-school system is liberal and comprehensive, and education is 
free throughout all the grades to and including the university. 

There are 23,503 children of school age in the Territory, an increase 
of 2,670 since 1900. There are 270 school districts, an increase of 23 
for the year. Within the last twelve months new schoolhouses to the 
number of 18 have been constructed. There are 430 teachers em- 
ployed, an increase of 41 for the year. Of the total number of teach- 
ers 315 are women. The average salary for male teachers is $80.61 
per month; for female teachers, $64.80. The total value of school 
buildings and furniture is $553,181. The total bonded debt for school 
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purposes is $257,787. The Territorial university is well attended and 
has an excellent faculty. There are two flourishing normal schools for 
the training of teachers; the requirements for graduation are rigid. 

The net bonded and floating mdebtedness of the Territory is 
$1,075,951.77, a nominal increase of $5,101.07 for the vear. Had it 
not been for extraordinary expenses, covering the cost of completing 
and furnishing the capitol building, and on account of the last legisla- 
ture, the governor states there would have been a material decrease in 
the Territorial debt. 

The assessed valuation of the taxable property as finally fixed by 
the Territorial board of equalization is $388,853,831.37. The governor 
explains that a vast amount of personal property escapes taxation 
altogether, owing to faulty methods of assessment; that by reason of 
the custom of assessing at a nominal valuation producing mines which 
are worth many millions of dollars, as well as on account of the uni- 
formly low valuations placed upon many classes of property by the 
county assessors, the total assessed valuation falls far short of the 
actual value of the property which is subject to taxation. Instances 
are cited where single mines are worth as much as the assessed value 
of all the property in the Territory. The improved and unimproved 
land returned for taxation has an aggregate acreage of 999,731. This 
is exclusive of 2,917,567 acres of land grants and railroad lands, 
Railroads aggregating 1,052 miles are taxed at valuations ranging 
from $888.33 per mile to $7,036.92 per mile, the low valuations being 
placed upon mining and logging railroads and upon land-grant. lines 
which by agreement pay taxes on a fixed valuation, but which by Con- 
gressional enactment are exempt from taxation. There are 506 miles 
of railroad exempt from taxation under special Territorial enactments 
for a term of years. 

Railroad construction during the vear has been active. A number 
of branch lines have been built, including the completion of a line to 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. The governor states that within 
the next twelve months a number of new and important lines will be 
under construction. 

The banks of the Territory are in a prosperous condition. On the 
30th day of last June the deposits in national and Territorial banks 
aggregated $6,225,480, a gain of $1,432,175.16 for the year. The loans 
and discounts amounted to $3,631,060. The capital and surplus and 
undivided profits of the 7 national banks amounted to $645,952; of the 
16 Territorial banks, $622,486. There are 6 building and loan associa- 
tions, with aggregate resources of $588,360.45, a gain of 891,350.51. 

Of the more than 72,000,000 acres of land in Arizona but 5,723,757 
acres have been appropriated. Only 1,935,327 acres are included in 
farms, and of this but 254,521 acres are improved. 
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The importance of irrigation is demonstrated by the fact that im- 
vated lands outside of Indian reservations aggregate an acreage of 
185.396. During the last ten years 545 miles of canals and ditches 
were constructed, at a cost of $1,508,469. Of the 5,809 farms in the 
Territory, 4,210 are irrigated and 1,599 unirrigated. The average 
value of irrigated land (according to the census figures) 1s placed at 
$43.50 per acre, while that for the best irrigated land, suitable for 
crowing alfalfa, is from $60 to $200 per acre. Irrigated fruit land is 
even more valuable. 

Upon the subject of the further development of the agricultural 
resources of the Territory the governor says: 


The problem of water storage for irrigation is the most interesting question before 
the people of Arizona. All are agreed that upon the storage of the flood waters 
depends the futu e development of agriculture in the Territory. While there are 
millions of acres of Government land open to entry, there is hardly an additional 
acre that is available until the water supply is increased through storage. The 
executive office is in constant receipt of inquiries from all parts of the Union as to 
the opportunities in Arizona for settlers on the public lands. To such inquiries the 
reply is always made that, practically speaking, all of the land for which there is 
water available at present has been acquired by settlers, and the only opening for 
other agriculturists is to buy land already titled. That there are still many inviting 
opportunities for men of energy and moderate capital is true, for much of the land 
within reach of water from the canals is held in large bodies and would yield much 
greater returns if subjected to that thorough cultivation which always attends smal} 
holdings in an irrigated country. 

The storage problem is twofold: First, it involves increasing the water supply for 
such canal systems as now carry a deficient volume in the dry season; and, second, 
a supply sufficiently large and constant to warrant the reclamation of large areas of 
the so-called desert, or public domain. 

That phase of the question which concerns the lands already acquired from the 
Government is, of course, of more pressing interest to those who hold property in 
the Territory than is the broad question of the reclamation of the public lands. As 
explained in my former reports, the returns from agriculture under irrigation have 
been so remunerative, even under the most adverse conditions of inadequate water, 
that capital has been led into the construction of canals for which the water nor- 
mally is not sufficient, and under these canals settlers have acquired lands from the 
Government and have gone ahead cultivating and improving their possessions so far 
as possible, although in many instances the land lies uncultivated year after year 
simply because there is not water for it. 

The best illustration of the conditions here referred to is seen in Maricopa County, 
the principal agricultural county of the Territory. The area of land which has been 
settled upon under the various canals in Maricopa County will easily aggregate 
300,000 acres, while the land actually irrigated each year will not probably amount 
to more than 130,000 acres, and for much of this area there is, throughout a long 
season each year, an insufficient volume of water in the ditches. Contending with 
this uninviting condition, the agriculturists of the county have made a showing 
which is really phenomenal. Within the county, including Phoenix, there is pryp- 
erty of an assessed valuation of approximately $10,000,000, with an actual valuati: 
much greater than that, and it can be said that nearly all of this wealth has becgn 
produced by irrigation. Not only that, but there is probably no other communit}V 
in the world so uniformly prosperous. Farmers by the score take their families f" 
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the seashore and other pleasure resorts in the vacation season, and the agricultural 
population generally lives more comfortably and enjoys more luxuries than any 
other farming people in the United States. 

Recognition of these facts, and of the further fact that annually enough water 
flows to waste in the floods of the Salt River to fully irrigate all of the 300,000 acres 
under the canals if it were stored, and the knowledge that storage would make the 
Salt River Valley one of the wealthiest regions in the world, have caused the people 
of the valley to turn with earnest attention during the past two years to considera- 
tion of the storage problem. As explained in the matter dealing with the progress 
of irrigation in the several counties, Maricopa County is fortunately situated in hav- 
ing near a reservoir site in the Tonto Basin, which offers a ready solution of the ques- 
tion. There is no division of sentiment as to the necessity of constructing the 
reservoir. The only doubt is as to the best method of accomplishing success. A 
private corporation having acquired from the Government the necessary rights to 
the site, has expended a large sum of money in settling the engineering questions 
involved, and in the effort to safely finance the project. ~ 

The difficulties, however, in the way of obtaining the large capital necessary to 
the construction of a permanently stable dam have been very great. In the first place, 
any effort to obtain considerable capital in the money centers of the East for indus- 
trial enterprises in Arizona encounters an ignorance of the conditions prevailing in 
the Territory which makes the task a heavy one. It is all the more difficult to 
enlist capital for water-storage enterprises on account of the inass of questionable data 
with which the investing public has been supplied. For instance, the leaders in the 
propaganda of ‘‘Government ownership’”’ of all irrigation enterprises of the future 
have in mistaken zeal industriously circulated statements to the effect that no stor- 
age enterprise by individuals or private corporations can be made to yield a profit 
on the investment. These statements have been based, as I have explained in 
former reports, on isolated examples in California, which find no parallel whatever 
in Arizona. The few reservoir projects in California and elsewhere which failed 
primarily to yield satisfactory returns to stockholders were failures simply because 
they were carried out without due consideration of the circumstances surrounding 
them. Due attention had not been given to the water supply, and the fact that an 
irrigation system for lands vacant at the beginning of construction must necessarily 
wait a term of years for revenue to flow in from the lands to be irrigated, especially 
if the lands are given over to slow-maturing fruit orchards. Apparently no apprecia- 
tion of a different situation in Arizona can be brought home to those who have.so 
willingly accepted the dictum that all further progress in the irrigated regions of the 
West must await appropriations from the Federal Treasury. Anybody at all faniil- 
iar with existing conditions in the Salt River Valley knows that if a reservoir were 
assured, every acre available for cultivation under the reservoir would be in tillage 
and yielding a revenue the first year in which water was supplied. 

It is evident that for the Salt River Valley there is not much encouragement in 
the movement for construction of reservoirs by the Government, for the reason that 
it is feared Congress would not be easily persuaded to appropriate money for the 
benefit of lands already settled, inasmuch as the headway so far made for reservoir 
construction for the public lands has not reached the point of assured success. But 
two solutions accordingly appear to offer. The capital required must be provided by 
a private corporation, alone or assisted by some form of local encouragement, or the 
construction must be done by the county or a district thereof. Earnest considera- 
tion of these points is now engaging the attention of the people of the valley. 

There is of course deep interest in the general question of ‘‘ Government aid’’ to 
the people of the West in the matter of storage enterprises. It is insisted by many, 
and not without reason, it must be confessed, that the Government very properly 
could extend financial assistance in the reclamation of the arid lands, for the reason 
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that the expenditure would be for the direct benefit of intending settlers and the 
outlay ultimately would be returned to the public Treasury. 

If Congress could be brought to a favorable consideration of the proposed system, 
Arizona offers exceptional reasons for beginning the work here. As heretofore 
explained, and as forcibly pointed out by the Secretary of the Interior, the construc- 
tion of the proposed dam at San Carlos on the Gila River would settle permanently 
the question of a water supply for the Indians on the Gila River Reservation, of whom 
there are more than 4,000 engaged in an attempt to make a living by farming. 
Unless a system of irrigation is provided for them by the Government they miust 
inevitably become a burdensome charge upon the National Treasury, whereas their 
capabilities in the way of self-support are altogether satisfactory. Not only would 
the San Carlos reservoir provide these Indians with a permanent water supply, but 
many thousands of acres of vacant land would be available for homeseekers. The 
revenues from the districts thus irrigated, even though based on a very moderate 
charge for the water service annually, would be sufliciently large to more than pay a 
good interest on the money necessary to be invested in construction. Complete 
information as to the cost of the proposed reservoir is within reach of Congress, and 
it is to be hoped that the coming session will authorize the beginning of the work. 
No better opportunity could be offered for a trial of the plan of Government = con- 
struction of reservoirs. 

On the general question as to the best method of quickly bringing about the settle- 
mnent and Unprovement of the arid lands, I have in no wise receded from the posi- 
tion heretofore taken, namely, that the most practicable course would be through a 
general cession of the arid lands to the States and Territories in which they lie. 
Unless it be assumed at the outset that the people are incapable of self-government, 
there can be no argument whatever against permitting them to take over the public 
domain and use it as a basis for obtaining capital for the construction of reservoirs. 
The entire opposition to the suggestion lies in the assumption that the people are 
essentially corrupt and that the lawmakers whom they would direct to represent 
them would be perversely dishonest; in the assumption that it would be impossible 
for Congress to devise a measure which would properly protect the people from spoli- 
ation, and finally in the assumption that capital is alwavs dishonest and should have 
no consideration or encouragement. Happily such inferential arguments are confined 
to but a few, and have little popularity in Arizona. 

The governor states that never in the history of the Territorv have 
the prospects been brighter for the stock raisers of Arizona. Heavy 
rains have been general, resulting in an abundance of feed on the 
open ranges, and many sections of the country not generally considered 
as available cattle range now afford the finest grazing imaginable. 
Prices during the past vear have been good and have vielded handsome 
protits, while a brisk demand has continuously obtained. Shipment: 
from the Territory have been heavy and have taxed’ the range men 
to the utmost to supply the demand. This condition has resulted in 
an appreciable reduction in the assessed valuations, but has stimu- 
lated the importation of fine cattle for stock purposes, thousands of 
thoroughbreds having been taken into the Territory. The number of 
cattle returned for taxation was 281,541; of sheep, 377,936. The gen- 
eral health conditions of all classes of live stock are stated to be better 
than in any other section of the United States. The climate is excep- 
tionally healthful, and a wise system of sanitary laws is. strictly 
enforced under competent supervision. 
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An increased activity in mining is noted. In every mineral-bearing 
section of Arizona new mines are being opened and profitably worked. 
Deep mining isa new and satisfactory feature. Contrary to opinions 
formerly held, it has been shown that Arizona mines increase in value 
with depth. In one of the gold mines the main shaft is down 3,200 
feet, with values better than ever. Similar experience is the rule with 
numerous mines. The production of copper is well sustained, and it 
is Claimed for Arizona that it is the most attractive copper ree@ion in 
the world. The total production of electrolytic copper in the Terri- 
tory in 1900 was 466,992,663 pounds. The output for this year Is esti- 
mated at fully as much. The value of the copper product for 1900 is 
elsewhere estimated at SL7,286, 517. 

Manufacturing in the Territory is confined mainly to industries 
closely connected with mining. In miscellaneous manufactures, aside 
trom those related to the production of metals, 1,648 wage-earners are 
emploved. 

The number of Indians is fixed at 26,480, a decrease of 1,989 since 
the census of 1890. All the Indians have been peaceable, and in all 
the tribes a satisfactory progress in civilization is noted. The Indian 
school at Phoenix. which is one of the largest in the United States, is 
an important factor in improving the general conditions. The gov- 
ernor states that, among other things, the tribes occupying these 
reservations in the Territory are not— 
pastoral in their customs. Otherwise these reservations would maintain several hun- 
dred thousand cattle and sheep, which, if properly managed, would make the 
Indians practically self-supporting. I believe that a further maintenance of the 
tribal relations as now conducted and the retention of reservation agencies, around 
which the Indians cluster and live in idleness upon rations issued by the Govern- 
ment, most seriously retard the civilization of the Indian. The great expense of 
maintaining the present svstem can also, in my judgment, be greatly reduced. If, 
in making farmers of the Indians after lands have been allotted, it is found beneficial 
to aid them with farm implements and seed and reduced rations for a time until 
they are fairly started, it should be done, and I consider it entirely wise and proper 
for the Government to build reservoirs for the storage of water for irrigation in suit- 
able localities, with canals leading to the allotted lands, and for this purpose Indian 
labor could be very largely utilized. 

But the lands that are not agricultural on these reservations—mineral, grazing, and 
timber—are of no use whatever to the Indians, and if opened to purchase and settle- 
ment they would support a very considerable population and go far in enriching the 
country. 

Every session of Congress bills are introduced to segregate a portion of some Indian 
reservation where valuable mineral has been discovered, so that mining can be 
engaged in, or for some other purpose, and this kind of legislation has been in most 
cases vigorously opposed by the friends of the Indians through misapprehension of 
the facts and from an honest but mistaken idea as to the effect. 

I ean see no possible benefit in withholding these large areas, capable of producing 
great wealth and supporting many people, from being developed and contributing to 
the wealth of the country, especially as they do not benefit the Indian in the slight 
est degree in their present condition, It is true that the building of the railroad 
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across the San Carlos Reservation did more to civilize and restrain the Apaches than 
any previous influence. They have been given more employment, and intermingling 
with the white people has benetited them. 

The labor supply of the Territory is said to be fairly up to the 
demand, as a rule, although in a number of instances during the year 
mine operators have found difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number 
of skilled miners. The mining districts are always tempting to enter- 
prising prospectors, and many miners are in the habit of dividing their 
time between employment under others and work for themselves. 
There is no perceptible excess of laborers in any industry, although, it 
is explained, skilled laborers are always most in demand. It may be 
said with certainty that no able-bodied man need be idle in Arizona if 
he is willing to accept hard work. In the lighter employments, such 
as.clerkships in stores and offices, the supply in Arizona, as elsewhere, 
is always equal to the demand. At Phoenix and other points it is at 
times in excess of the demand. This is because such a large number 
of persons go to the Territory in search of health, and are willing to 
do any work which will yield a living. There have been no labor dis- 
turbances of consequence. 

The governor, in closing his report, recommends that Arizona be 
admitted as a State; that all the public lands within the Territory be 
ceded to the Territory or State; that until the lands are ceded authority 
be granted to the Territory to lease the grazing lands; that all lands 
within the Territory be surveyed; that a Government assay office and 
branch mint be established in Arizona; that an appropriation be had 
for artesian-water exploration within the Territory, and that such 
exploration be ordered; that the Government proceed with the con- 
struction of the proposed reservoir dam near San Carlos, on the Gila 
River, and that a commission be appointed for ethnological and archzeo- 
logical research in the Territory, and that a suitable appropriation be 
made by Congress therefor. 


Hawalt. 


The annual report of the Territory, submitted by the secretary, 
Henry E. Cooper, who was acting governor during the period of dis- 
ability of Governor Sanford B. Dole, which extended from May 11, 
1901, to August 30, 1901, gives an extended review of the conditions 
prevailing during the year, and shows that the islands are in a fairly 
prosperous condition. 

The total population of the islands is stated in the last annual report 
to have been, approximately, 154,201. Final revision of the census 
returns, however, shows the total population to be 153,727. There 
has been a decided increase in the number of American-born residents; 
in 1872 there were 889; in 1896, 2,266; in 1900, 4,068. The returns 
indicate a continued decrease in the number of Hawaiians and part 
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Hawaiians. Several causes are assigned for this diminution. In 1872 
there were 49,444 Hawaiians, and in 1900 there were but 29,834. 

The annual death rate for the city of Honolulu per thousand for the 
year 1900 was: Hawaiian, 42.81; Chinese, 16.16; Portuguese, 19.09; 
Japanese, 28.93; all other nationalities, 13.75. 

The present aggregate area of the public lands is approximately 
1,772,713 acres, valued at $3,569,800. The public lands of the Terri- 
tory include all of the class formerly designated as ‘‘Crown” lands 
together with that formerly known as ‘‘Government” lands. When 
Kamehameha III consented to a division of the lands which had been 
previously held absolutely by the sovereigns of the country, he gave 
a part to the chiefs and people and a portion for the support of the 
Government, and the remainder he reserved for his own private use. 
These reserved lands were designated as ‘‘ Crown” lands. 

Article 95 of the constitution of the Republic of Hawaii declared the 
‘*Crown” lands to be the property of the Hawaiian Government. The 
_ land act of 1895, passed by the legislature of the Republic, consolidated 
_ the Crown lands with the Government lands under the general term of 
** public lands.” These two classes of lands now constitute the public 
domain of Hawaii. Maps are submitted with the report, showing the 
_ size and location of all the principal lands comprising the public 
- domain, accompanied by a statement giving the name of each island, 
’ the area and general characteristics, the outstanding leases, if any, 
- annual rental, and date of expiration of leases. A great majority of 
‘ the principal lands are under lease, many of them for long terms, 
which do not expire for several years. A synopsis of the land laws 
of the Territory, which have been continued in force by the organic 
act, are given, and it is pointed out that owing to local conditions the 
application of the general land laws of the United States would not be 
‘advantageous, and that the present laws are just and adequate for the 
purpose of opening the lands for settlement. Lists are also given 
showing the city and town lots under lease, land transactions, and 
patents issued during the last year. 

The commerce of the Territory seems to be on the increase; 
although shipments to the mainland can no longer be classed as 
exports, the figures are given, as showing the output of the islands. 
Complaint is made that since June 14, 1900, the date Hawaii became 
an organized Territory, it has been difficult to collect statistics of the 
amount of trade between the mainland and the islands, because no 
entry of goods has been required when either shipped to or from 
the mainland; the collector of the port of Honolulu, however, has 
been able to furnish a statement of the quantity and value of goods 
shipped, which shows the total for the period to be $28,054,430. 43. 

From various sources of information, and a comparison with the 
amount of imports from the United States in previous years, the value 
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of general merchandise and plantation supplies purchased on the main- 
land is placed at $20,000,000. 

During the year 662 vessels entered the ports of Honolulu and Hilo: 
statistics are not given for the other ports of entry. The nationality 
and class of vessels arriving at the port of Honolulu were as follows: 


Alerican: 


German: 
MCOCAINCTS ook Carte boa Bt Owe ot ween Gon eee is bie Cre beoe hess Dads cals 


NATIONAL VCSSel ascetic out eeecu tet co she oo Puke soe seul ee eo te 
Salling y essele noua eh wk oe ee, wc area ae ene oe ole een awe eae 


Norwegian: 
DlCAINGIS ssi owscetee curate Cen teenie ney Camis eae dee eee ecient 


French? Salling Vessels 2 cod caw coiees dieu ese eeseceawese coceeedecoticemee 
Japanese’ SlCAMCTS 2a cce set ce cbe ceed nie eedeneeeees Sa peratures Se ceverayacheoe ae tps 
Trahan Sailing vessels..cc4. ios cde kde dea reila SSctete te Sedaris apes asses 
Chileans National vessel 3cci2 bt edad ate eis Se eee eet ee ks 


e 


Austrian: National vessel ....... 0.0.2 e eee eee eee eee ee ee wee cee ce wee eee 2 
At the port of Hilo: 


American: 
StCAMELS. - oo. oe ew cw ce ce ee cen ee cee eee eee eee e cece ete nnes < 
National vessel ..........-.------ ee nn rae i 
Sailing vessels... 22.2... 2. ee eee ee ce cee eee ee ee cece cence : 


Ot Aled Geen eect Mathes, ed Sire hess Saath eea oe wnat are bee ce ene Sarees aS ae 


British: 
NAL OIA WOSS6l owas cee ue eee ede Bese ee cuits estes oot week eeece ees 
Saline Vesseles jcceusetecsioeccssedetesemebeseegecme coasts mee eee as 


Greater harbor facilities, it is stated, are needed at the ports oi 
Honolulu and Hilo, as vessels are often detained far beyond the tim 
specified in their charters. 

The principal sources of revenue for government of the Islands ar 
from taxes levied upon real and personal property; taxes upon income. 
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sale of Territorial internal-revenue stamps. license fees, penalties, and 
costs in civil and criminal actions, inheritance taxes, rates from water- 
works and rents from land, and proceeds from land sales. Taxes lev- 
ied upon real and personal property are limited to 1 per cent upon the 
assessed value, and the income tax Is fixed at 2 per cent upon tne net 
profit or income of all persons residing in the Territory over and above 
$1.00), A similar tax is levied upon the income of all corporations, 
without, however, giving the benetit of the $1,000 exemption. The 
assessed value of all real estate is 858,547,890 and personal property 
$62,625,038: total, $121,172,928. 

Estimated receipts from all sourees for the present fiscal year is 
$2,565,500. The Territorial appropriation for salaries and pay rolls 
for the biennial period ending June 30, 1903, Is $2,149,813.50, and for 
current expenses $3,523,530.53. This last amount is expended for the 
general running expenses of the government, repairs to public build- 
ings and public roads, and for the erection and construction of minor 
public improvements. 

During the prevalence of the bubonic plague in the city of Hono- 
lulu in the months of December, 1899, and January and February, 
190), the board of health, after many futile efforts to place that  por- 
tion of the city known as Chinatown in a sanitary condition, became 
convinced that extraordinary measures would have to be adopted if 
the dixease was to be brought under control, and decided that the only 
speedy way of solving the problem was to destroy by fire such build- 
ings as could not be satisfactorily renovated and which had been 
declared to be infected by a plague, and a number of buildings were 
destroyed by fire. In attempting to burn a block of condemned build- 
ings on January 20 the fire department lost control of the fire, owing 
to a sudden and violent change of wind, resulting in the destruction of 
the entire district. To relieve the distress occasioned by this unfortu- 
nate event, the executive of the Territory has endeavored to have the 
losses determined, with the intention of ultimate settlement and 
pavinent. 

Under the authority of an act passed by the Territorial legislature, 
a commission was appointed for the reception and determination of 
these claims. Six thousand and eighty-two claims, aggregating 
$2,472,451.83, have been tiled and are now in process of adjustment. 
The legislature of the Territory appropriated $1,500,000 for the pay- 
ment of adjudicated claims, the amount to be distributed over a period 
of three years at the rate not to exceed $500,000 per annum.  Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that expenses were also incurred in eradica- 
ting the plague amounting to 8720,488.07. In view of the fact that 
this heavy financial burden has been placed on the Territory, the sug- 
gestion is made that some relief be granted, and that Congress author- 
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ize the retention of the custom-house receipts by the Territory for the 
purpose of paying such sums as may be awarded by the commission. 
Attention is called to the scarcity of unskilled labor necessary for 
carrving on work on the plantations. It is asserted that unless some 
means are devised whereby an ample supply of desirable labor can be 
obtained that great hardship will follow, which will result in severe 
financial loss to all. It is argued that the working of a large number 
of Chinese and Japanese by the planters does not interfere with Amer. 
ican skilled or unskilled labor; on the contrary, if the successful and 
economical cultivation of the principal crop shall continue 1t means 
that millions of dollars will be spent for machinery, building materials. 
tools, steel and iron, and other supplies of American manufacture. 

The amount of such purchases for this year are placed at $20,000, 0U0. 
If, however, the sugar industry is allowed to decline bv reason of 
insufficient number of unskilled laborers, there will be no money to 
be spent in trade. Since the annexation of the islands to the territory 
of the United States the immigration of unskilled laborers has prac- 
tically ceased, while the Japanese and Chinese have been continuously 
returning to their native countries. Under the laws of the Republic 
Chinese were allowed to enter the country for a limited number of 
years upon the express condition that they engage only in agricultural 
pursuits. The present laws prohibit Chinese who are residents of the 
Territory from entering any part of the mainland. The governor, 
however, suggests that in his judgment a limited number may be safely 
admitted to the Territory for the purpose of working on the sugar and 
rice plantations, and that such immigration would not interfere with 
the labor conditions on the mainland. 

The result of the first Territorial election was an overwhelming 
victory for the Home-Rule party. They elected their delegates to the 
Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh Congresses, and 9 out of 15 senators and 
22 representatives out of a total of 30, the remaining members of the 
legislature being divided between the Republicans and the Democrats. 
The total registration of voters were 11,218; total number of vote: 
cast, 10,163. | 

For the home seeker, and particularly those who appreciate life freed 
from its more rigid conventionalities, Hawaii presents many attrac. 
tions. Social and educational advantages compare favorably with the 
best communities on the mainland. The climatic conditions are excel. 
lent, no extremes of heat or cold being ever experienced. Immigrants 
of a satisfactory class are desirable, but it 1s a question as to what a 
man of small means can do on the islands: in the way of agriculture. 
Experiments in the working of small tracts of land by individual: 
have been made, but without any definite results. The growing of 
fruits of the temperate zone has never been systematically attempted. 
Citrus fruits, however, do well in many of the districts, but no large 
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tracts have been devoted to their culture, the amount supplied coming 


- from trees that grow atrandom. The culture of the pineapple is quite 


’ extensive and large yields are made from small acreage. The cultiva- 


tion of coffee by persons of small means has proved unprofitable, owing 
to the low prices obtained for the product and the high rate of wages 


- prevailing. 


The raising of live stock has received new life during the past two 


. years owing to the great advance in the prices of meat. Many impor- 
’ tations of improved grades have been made, and much capital is being 
- invested in the enterprise. The local industry is not able to supply 


' the meat required for consumption. Large importations of fresh meat, 


poultry, and fish are made, principally from California. 
Attention is called to the want of protection for the food fishes of 


- the Territory. Owing to the present methods in use by the fishermen 


_ the presence of the agent of the Fish Commissioner is asked for, and that 


' restrictive measures be put in force at an early date. 


During the monarchial régime $1,000,000 in silver coin was author- 


ized. These coins were of equal weight and fineness of the correspond- 


- ing coins of the United States. It is difficult to estimate how much is 
- gtill in circulation as it is evident that a very considerable number of 
* coins of all denominations have been used by jewelers and taken away 


' by tourists. The authorization for the conversion of all Hawaiian 


- coin into corresponding coin of the United States is asked for. 


The construction of a submarine telegraph cable to the island is 


stated to be a great necessity. ‘The large fleet of national and mer- 


chant vessels constantly calling at the ports of the islands are often 
placed at great inconvenience and serious loss by the absence of cable 


-_ communication. It is never less than twelve and often twenty days 


' before an answer can be received by mail, which is a great drawback to 


ame 28 


= 
—, =~ 


. the commercial interests of the Territory. 


The Marconi system of wireless telegraphy is in successful opera- 


tion between Honolulu and the islands of Maui, Molokai, Lanai, and 
| Hawaii. <A message from Honolulu to Hilo goes by wire to Waianae, 


on the Island of Ahualoa, thence across the channel to Molokai, 28 
miles; thence to Lanai, 30 miles; thence to Mahukona, Island of 
Hawaii, 78 miles; thence by telephone 60 miles. . The poles of the 
highest stations range from 120 to 175 feet in height above sea level. 
The telephone system is of very general use in the city of Honolulu, 


_ there being 1,257 telephones connected by 1,600 miles of wire and 43 


miles of cable. The rates charged are $4 per month for business tele- 
phones, $3.50 for residence telephones, and $7.50 for country lines. 
The Hilo Railway Company has constructed its track for a distance 
of 24 miles from the east side of the Hilo Harbor to Kapoho, in the 
district of Puna. Seventeen miles of the company’s line is now under 
process of construction through the lands of Keeau and Olaa. The 
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wilroad is of standard gauge, the rails weighing 60 pounds per vard. 
The equipment consists of 20 Baldwin locomotives, 40-ton freicht 
vrs, 10.30-ton freight cars, and 4 passenger cars. The company is 
equipped with machine shop, foundry, and woodworking shops. 

The line of the Kohala and Tilo Railroad Company has been sur- 
veyed from the city of Hilo, via Hakalau and Waimea, to the port of 
Mahukona, in the district of North Kohala, a distance of 9094 miles. 
The area contiguous to this line of railroad now under successful cul- 
tivation is about 60,000 acres. The estimated cost of construction and 
equipment of the road is placed at $3,000,000, 

The Hilo Railway Company, chartered May 28, 1899, having: a cap- 
ital stock of $500,000, with an authorized capital of 810,000,000, has 
issued $450,000 6 per cent coupon 10-20 bonds. Track has been laid 
from Waiakea, at the east side of Hilo Harbor, to Kapoho, in the 
district of Puna, a distance of 24 miles, 

One of the principal home industries is the Honolulu Iron Works, 
which were established in 1853, and has at present a capitalization of 
$500,000. The business of the company reached $1,500,000 during the 
past year. New works have been erected, covering an area of 64 acres. 
They are located adjoining the United States Government reservation. 
All of the buildings are of modern construction and are equipped with 
the most eflicient machinery and machine tools that can be obtained in 
the United States. The scope of the work executed by the company 
extends from the repairing of all kinds of machinery and iron shop- 
work to the building of sugarhouses of the largest capacity. The 
skilled mechanics emploved are mostly American and the unskilled 
laborers are most exclusively Hawatian, no Asiatic labor of any kind 
being employed. From 450 to 550 men are continuously employed, 
while at times the number reaches 600, 

Building operations were very active in both Tonolulu and Hilo 
during the past year. Total cost of new buildings was 84,118,122. 

The progress of public instruction has been, upon the whole, satis- 
factory. The amount of money expended for the support of public 
schools during the past year was $306,299.56, Appropriations have 
been made for the biennial period ending June 30, 1903, for salaries 
and pay rolls, $652,862.50; for current expenses, $199,025, There 
were 559 teachers employed in the public and private schools. There 
were 11,501 pupils attending the public schools, 4,036 attending pri- 
vate schools; total, 15,537. 

Irrigation is an important factor in all agricultural work. The con- 
servation and distribution of the storm water is attracting considerable 
attention at the present time. The natural conditions are such as to 
justify the belief that great benetit can be derived from intelligent 
work along these lines. An investigation of this subject should be 
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' undertaken at an early date, and thereafter suitable legislation should 
be enacted by Congress to authorize the erection of irrigation works. 


The protection and extension of the forestry of the islands should 
be immediately undertaken. An investigation by an expert forester 


would be of great assistance in determining what action should be 


taken to bring about the best results. The planting of about 60 acres 


of forests in the foothills back of Honolulu has been accomplished. 


- This work is still being conducted by the Territorial commissioner of 


agriculture and forestry, but his work should be augmented and 


extended under direction of the Bureau of Forestry. 
The acting governor snbmits the following recommendations for 
action by Congress, to wit: The authorization of the conversion of all 


_ Hawaiian silver coins into corresponding coins of the United States; 
that the immigration of a limited number of Chinese laborers be 


authorized, conditioned upon their engaging in agricultural pursuits 


‘ only during their residence in the Territory, and that upon their ceas- 


- ing to do so they shall be returned to their own country; thatasite be 


purchased and a Federal building erected in Honolulu for the accom- 
-modation of the Federal court, post-office, custom-house, and other 


offices of the United States; that the granting of licenses to divert 


water from lands where it is of no value to arid sections that are other- 


_ wise adapted to agricultural purposes be authorized; that the reten- 
tion of a sufficient amount of the custom-house receipts be set aside 
. for the use of the Territory for the payment of any judgment awarded 


by the commission on fire claims, and that an appropriation be made 


_ for the appointment of a deputy secretary of the Territory authorized 


: to act during the absence or disability of the secretary of the Terri- 
_ tory for Territorial purposes only. 


NEw MExIco. 


The report of the governor, M. A. Otero, shows that the Territory 
has continued to enjoy prosperity in all branches of material develop- 
ment during the past year, and has ‘* made marked advance in all things 


* which contribute to the greatness of an American commonwealth.” 


New Mexico covers an area of nearly 79,000,000 acres, of which 
about 24,000,000 acres have been appropriated under the various land 


laws, leaving an available unappropriated area of some 55,000,000 


acres, capable of supporting a population of many millions; the esti- 
mated total population at present is 300,000, exclusive of Indians, 
which latter number 12,206. The governor takes strong grounds 
against the injustice, as he declares, which the recent census does in 
accrediting to the Territory a population of but 195,310 in 1900, and 
sets forth at length many reasons for his belief. He asserts that the 
registration in October, 1900, which showed 59,297 voters in the Ter- 
ritory, should serve as a fair basis for arriving at a just estimate of 
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the population; but few of the large number of voters are without 
families, and even among the 6,000 or 8,000 miners in the Territory, 
more than half have families; reckoning, therefore, five persons to 
the family of each voter would make the total estimated population 
296,485. 

The governor states that the actual taxable value of property in 
New Mexico is $150,000,000, ard states his opinion to be that this vast 
sum would be more than trebled within five years after admission of 
the Territory as a State. So long as the question arising out of the 
acquisition of Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines were burning 
Issues, says the governor, there was not much prospect that New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and Oklahoma would be admitted, but those matters being 
now out of the way there seems to be nq reason why the door should 
not be opened for all the continental Territories excepting Alaska. On 
the subject of the loyalty of the people of New Mexico toward the 
Federal Government, he refers with pride to the fact, as shown by 
official records, that the Territory sent more volunteer soldiers to the 
defense of the country per capita in the American civil and Spanish- 
American wars than any other State or Territory. 

Under wise and beneficent laws, enacted by recent legislative assem- 
blies, it has been possible for the first time in the history of the Ter- 
ritory to accumulate a surplus in almost every fund in the treasury 
department, which can be turned toward reducing the interest-bearing 
debt instead of a deficit to be met by another issue of bonds or an 
increased rate of taxation, and this, notwithstanding the fact that the 
treasurer has been enabled to call in and cance) $48,800 of certificates 
of indebtedness, and also $20,000 of 6 per cent and $20,637 of floating 
indebtedness, making a total reduction in the indebtedness of the Ter- 
ritory of $89,437, being a reduction of more than 7 per cent of the 
total indebtedness, and in addition to which there are now on hand 
trust funds for the redemption of outstanding bonded indebtedness to 
the amount of $71,658.07. The bonded debt of the Territory at this 
time is $1,180,974; besides paying in cash all current expenses, pro- 
viding for all appropriations, and from all present indications leav- 
ing surplus balances in all funds at the end of the current fiscal year 
ending December 2, 1901. The Territory’s standing in the financial 
centers of the world is stated to be first class. During the present 
administration all interest payments have been promptly met, the 
4 per cent bonds have been sold at a premium, and from the revenue 
derived from the leasing and sale of lands for the benefit of the various 
public institutions there have during the past year been expended large 
sums in betterments on the public property. 

Salutary laws governing insurance have been enacted which have 
not only proved a source of protection to the people of the Territory, 
but have imposed no great hardship upon the insurance corporations. 
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‘he latter appear to have enjoyed a full share of the general prosper- 
‘v prevailing throughout the Territory. 

Before 1850 New Mexico had been an outlying province of the King- 
om of Spain and the Republic of Mexico, neglected and uncared for 
y either Government, compelled to depend upon herself and her own 
asources, to contend against an arid climate, while at the same time 
arrying on war continuously for more than a quarter of a century 
‘ith savage Indians within her borders. Naturally the cause of pop- 
lar education suffered much, being at times entirely suspended in all 
ive a few of the more populous communities. But after repeated 
ppeals, covering a period of more than forty years, Congress, in 1898, 
assed an act donating to the Territory lands for various public insti- 
itions, and sections 16 and 36 for the benefit of the public schools. 
ong prior to that, however, the people of the Territory had taken 
1e subject in hand and by legislative enactment provided an excellent 
ystem of public school laws, supported by a heavier direct tax than 
as ever laid in any State or Territory for the purpose, viz, 3 mills on 
ne dollar. These laws have been materially improved from time to 
ime, until now New Mexico has an educational system that appeals to 
he pride of every citizen. | 
_ The number of children of school age within the Territory is 53,008, 
f whom 47,700 are enrolled as pupils, with an average daily attend- 
nce of 31,008, 90 per cent of the children being enrolled on school 
osters and 60 per cent in actual daily attendance. These children are 
ducated in 800 schools, by 1,000 teachers, and the school property is 
‘alued at over $1,000,000. Illiteracy has steadily decreased. The 
ensus of 1870 (twenty-four years after the ‘‘ peaceful annexation” of 
lew Mexico by the United States, when General Kearney had pro- 
laimed to this people the ‘‘ bill of rights,” which is still retained on 
he statute books nearly unchanged) showed that 85 per cent of the 
-opulace were illiterate. The census of 1880 reduced this to 65 per 
ent, and the census of 1890 brought it down to 44.49, and while the 
ensus figures for 1900 on this subject have not yet been completed it 
3 believed that it will show this percentage has been reduced to 20 
ver cent. 

. Under the operations of the law donating the public lands above 
-eferred to there have been received from rentals of leased school sec- 
ions the sum of $16,135.34 and from the 5 per cent of the money 
-eceived from sales of public lands the further sum of $2,185.50, all 
of which has gone into the public school fund of the Territory and 
nas been distributed among the various school districts. Besides 
accruing from this same source are the following amounts to the credit 
of the institutions named: Normal University, $10,830.62; Normal 
Training School, $10,830.60; School of Mines, $13,368.46; Peniten- 
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tiary, $14,519.45; Military Institute, $6,512.14; Blind Asylum, $32.14; 
Asvlum for the Deaf and Dumb, $12,686.71. 

The governor, In view of the present urgent needs for utilizing 
every possible available resource for advancing the Territory's educa- 
tional development, urges that an additional grant of not less than 
5,000,000 acres be given the Territory to be apportioned among the 
Institutions named and for the objects specified in the Congressional 
act of June 21, 1508, and also in addition to sections 16 and 36 now 
available for public school purposes that there be granted sections 13 
and 33 in each township to be devoted to the public school interests. 

The work of the United States Court of Private Land Claims in 
quieting titles to the Spanish and Mexican land grants, which until 
recent years have retarded the development of New Mexico, is highly 
commended. During the past year this court has judicially considered 
claims covering an area of 8,669.716 acres claimed as land grants. 
of which 25,607 acres were confirmed as being valid grants and 
3,644,049 acres rejected as grant Jands and restored to the public 
domain. 

In view of the large area reverting to the public domain by reaso 
of the adjustment of titles by the land court, he also recommends thit 
the Government provide some means for having this class of publi 
lands immediately surveyed and subdivided, to the end that the schod 
sections therein be available at once for leasing purposes under th: 
law above referred to, thereby enhancing the benefits derived by the 
public schools of New Mexico through this Congressional donation. 
At the present time a great many applications for the lease of suc 
school sections can not be taken up by the Territorial land commis 
sioner because these former grants have not been surveyed and sub- 
divided. 

The increase in the number and extent of land entries during the 
fiscal year is an indication that New Mexico is rapidly settling up. 
The entries in the Santa Fe land district amounted to 349,189.54 acres. 
There are three other districts, and the total area of land entered was 
673,161.54 acres, an increase of 151,516.54 acres over the previous 
fiscal year. Nearly 1,800 persons located new homesteads in the Terri- 
tory during the year, filing upon 274,598 acres, indicating the healthy 
growth and development of the Territory and its capacity to provide 
new homes for the western immigrant. 

New Mexico State buildings and their value are given as follows: 
A new capitol, $400,000; penitentiary, $500,000; college of agriculture 
and mechanic arts and agricultural experimental station, $98,000; 
asylum for the insane, $79,731; school of mines, $65,000; university, 
$60,500; normal university, $58,570; military institute, $53,460; his- 
toric official palace, $30,000; normal training school, $28,000; asylum 
for deaf and dumb, 86,000; total, $1,378,261. 
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During the year there were incorporated five railway companies, 
vith a capitalization of $16,561,500, to build 730 miles of railroad and 
ngage in town building and kindred enterprises, as against two rail- 
‘oad corporations filed the previous year, with a capitalization of 
53,500,000, to build 130 miles of road. The construction of new rail- 
‘oads within the Territory for the year will amount to nearly 1,000 
niles. The railroads now in operation or under construction have a 
otal mileage of 2,180 miles. 

A gratifying activity is shown in the growth of manufacturing 
nterprises of various kinds, employing 2,600 persons, whose wages 
mount to $1,350,586 annually, and the value of such manufactures 
1as Increased from $1,516,195 in 1890 to $5,605,783 in 1900. The im- 
ortant industries at present are the smelting of copper and other 
res, the manufacture of breadstuffs, of sugar from beets, the scour- 
ng of wool, tanneries, etc. There are also in operation a number of 
ruit canneries and distilleries. Such diversified industries as pertain 
© woolen fabric, blanket, and knitting factories, etc., tanneries, shoe 
ind harness making establishments, iron and steel mills, marble yards, 
ind stone-polishing plants are now needed throughout New Mexico. 
[hose contemplating the establishment of potteries, lumber, flour and 
rrist mills, creameries, fruit distilleries, wineries, and canneries will 
so find here an inviting field. 

Mining for the useful and precious metals has been extremely 
«tive throughout the territory during the year, and a very large area 
»f coal and iron lands has passed to private ownership. Much atten- 
ion also is being given to oil lands. The organization of 84 companies, 
vith a capitalization of $67,435,000, indicates what is going on in the 
lirection of developing the precious and useful metals, oils, etc. The 
oal and coke industry gives employment to 2,000 persons. The coal 
utput for the fiscal vear is 1,217,530 tons, valued at the mines at 
1,606,174. The coke production is 42,732 tons, valued at the pits at 
117,516.25. 7 

Continuous daily shipments of iron ores have been made throughout 
he year from New Mexico points to the bessemer-steel plant in Col- 
yrado. They have been large, but no record is obtainable on the sub- 
ect. Of gold, silver, lead, and copper the product for the past year 
s estimated at about $6,000,000, and the value of turquoise mined is 
n the neighborhood of $100,000. 

Several of the most extensive irrigation systems in the country are 
Nn operation in the Territory. The Pecos Valley storage reservoirs 
re by far the largest in the United States. A commission on irriga- 
ion and water rights, established by legislative enactment, is adminis- 
ering to excellent advantage the lands donated by Congress for the 
-stablishment of water-storage plants within the Territory. Of the 
00,000 acres available for this purpose the commission has already 
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contracted with private individuals for the reclamation of about 220.0 I- 
acres, 

And while New Mexico is making rapid strides in the development 
of her strictly agricultural and horticultural interests, the chief indus: | 
try is that of live stock. From January 1 to June 1, 1901, 97,20 
head of horned cattle were sold and shipped out, and for the year end. J 
Ing June 80, 1901, 169,274 head of steer cattle were disposed of, real. 
izing over 84,000,000. The large herds in the Territory wer} 
increased during the vear by the shipping in of some 14,27£ head of J 
stock for breeding purposes. More sheep are produced than in anv } 
other State or Territory in the Union; the wool clip bids fair to pas 
the 20,000,000-pound mark this vear. The spring lamb crop was in 
the neighborhood of 1,200,000, thus bringing the total number of 
sheep up to nearly 5,000,000 head. 

The governor states that there are still many opportunities for the 
investment of capital in irrigation projects, coupled with colonizatio 
and town-building enterprises, that would bring profitable returns. 
Agriculture generally is on a most satisfactory basis; the cultivatio: 
of the sugar beet is receiving much attention, the soil and climat} 
being peculiarly adapted to its production. Alfalfa growing is mat: 
ing rapid strides, as within a few years stockmen have given w 
entirely their old range methods and have gone to fattening their ow 
cattle, sheep, and hogs on alfalfa produced at their homes rather thn 
send their stocks to Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri to be fattened o 
corn. 

There are in the Territory two national forest reserves, one on the 
headwaters of the Pecos River in the northern part, and one on th 
Gila over in the southwestern part, comprising 3,701,040 acres. — For 
timber and grazing these tracts are most desirable, and along: the 
streams are splendid agricultural lands. The governor expresses the 
opinion that New Mexico has lost heavily in prospective growth ant 
wealth by the segregation of this vast empire from the public domain. 
He admits the correctness of the principle that preservation of the 
forests at the headwaters of streams throughout the West protects the 
water supply in the valleys, but contends that all such benefits can be 
secured by reducing the area in these reserves, and without unnec- 
essary restrictions or total prohibition of grazing thereon. He takes 
issue with the theory that grazing these lands destroys the timber, and 
makes an earnest appeal in behalf of those settlers who, as well as their 
ancestors for untold generations, have derived a large share of thei! 
living from grazing their flocks upon these arid mountain ranges, and 
from which they are now barred. The rapid transformation of the 
Indian tribes of the Territory from semibarbarism to a reasonable 
degree of civilization is commented on; for years, he states, there have 
been no Indian disturbances, and their advancement in all the walks of 
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higher life is marked to an encouraging degree. In the several Gov- 
rnment schools in New Mexico are 1,700 Indian pupils. 

An interesting chapter inthe report is devoted to the thermal springs 
£ New Mexico, of which there are a great variety, both hot and cold, 
n many sections of the Territory. Much space is also given to the 
yublic health, the remarkable salubrity of the climate, and its effects 
ipon tuberculosis and kindred diseases. The fact that the Government 
1as in so far officially recognized the superiority of the Territory’s nat- 
11al climatic conditions, an important element of wealth in itself, by 
2stablishing Government sanitariums for the sick of its military and 
marine branches at Forts Bayard and Stanton, respectively, is referred 
to in commendatory terms, and a technical review of the results thus 
far accomplished is given. Several large private sanitariums are con- 
ducted at various points throughout the Territory, and many recov- 
erles of patients suffering from consumption, through the effects of 
the pure air, altitude, and sunshine, without the use of medicine or 
drugs, are reported. 

_ Detailed reports are given of the status of the various eleemosy nary 

-nstitutions of the Territory, which show New Mexico to be in this 
: ‘respect fully abreast of the spirit of the times. The moral and social 
tatus of the Territory is reported as excellent, and the vast amount 
vf data presented regarding the operations of the judicial branch of 
whe Territorial government indicates the general good order pr evailing 
hroughout the year and the utmost security of life and property in 
‘this Territory under the present administration of public affairs. 

By legislative enactment an annual appropriation of $5,000 is pro- 
_ vided for meeting the expense of a geological survey of the Territory, 

‘to be made under direction of the United States Geological Survey 
Bureau. This is greatly needed, owing to the rapid development of 
the mines, and an appropriation by Congress of a similar amount to 
“aid in expediting this important work is desired. 

‘The governor makes an urgent appeal to the Government to reas- 
. sume the custody and control of the historical official residence of the 
| _ Various governors-general under Spanish and Mexican rule, known as 

_ the ‘* Old Palace ” and located at Santa Fe. He recommends that this 
; public structure, of most unique and interesting history, be utilized as 
a southwestern branch of the Smithsonian Institute, and suggests the 
- wisdom of establishing therein a museum made up of articles taken 
_ from the cliff-dwellers’ region so near at hand. 


te 


OKLAHOMA. 


The report submitted by the governor, William M. Jenkins, is a 
comprehensive presentation of the growth, progress, and resources of 
the Territory, its present advantages and future possibilities. He 
attributes the general prosperity and progress not only to the natural 
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advantages of the country but to the character of the people. and te 
the fact that the entire Territory has been opened under the homestead 
laws. 

The population as given by the census of 1900 was 398,331, an 
increase during the decade preceding of 54.2 per cent. Since th: 
taking of the census the population of the settled counties has increased 
more than 60,000, and the large influx due to the opening of th 
Kiowa and Comanche lands added 50,000 more, making the population 
at this time in excess of half a million. 

The people of the Territory are distinctively American, less thar 
5 per cent being of foreign birth, and the per cent of illiteracy is les 
than in three-fourths of the States. 

Social life in the Territory has generally the same aspect as in th 
States, without, however, there being any class distinctions. The com- 
munity is a thoroughly democratic one, where all have equal oppor 
tunities for advancement and preferment; there are neither any ver 
rich nor any pauper class, and the homes of all the people are reasor- 
ably supplied with the comforts of life. 

The taxable value of property for the vear 1901 is 860,464,696, # 
increase of $11,126,035 over 1900. Of this amount $4,538,375 we 
railway property, $17,279,800 farm lands, $3,620,567 town propert. 
&2.552,932 moneys and credits, and $28,631,013 other personal pro: 
erty. Farm lands were returned at an average of $3.45 per acr 
Cattle at $12.58, horses at $17.14, sheep at $1.30, and bogs at $2.4 
per head, which shows the property is returned at a very small par 
of its real value. Taxes in the Territory have, as a rule, not bee: 
much higher than in the States adjoining. The Territorial tax he 
been less than that of the State taxes of most States, the levy for 19! 
is 74 mills, an increase of 2.35 mills over last vear, almost the enti 
increase being for the erection and payment of buildings for educa 
tional institutions. The total Territorial indebtedness on June 30 wa 
$466,220.18, or about $1 per capita. Of this indebtedness, $48,000 
in bonds issued for the erection of educational buildings the first yea! 
of the Territory’s history. The balance is a warrant indebtedness. 
having accumulated by casual deficit from year to year. A detailed 
financial exhibit is given showing the condition of every Territoril 
fund, and also a complete statement from the Territorial treasurer o! 
the cash on hand, which amounts to a total of $258,590, as an offse! 
against the indebtedness mentioned. 

The public school system of Oklahoma is excellent. It embrace: 
rural, town, and city svstems, together with higher educational insti: 
tutions, including university, agricultural, and normal schools, the 
whole scheme of education being a graded course running from the 
lowest class in the district school to the highest in the universitr. 
There are in the Territory 2,096 school districts and 1,930  school- 
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ses, in addition to the higher institutions, which are not included 
his enumeration. There is scarcely a home in the Territory that is 
within easv reach of a good public school. Two thousand and 
etv-six schools were taught during the last vear, and the enumera- 
1 of the school children for the Territory was 114.737, the total 
ount expended for the carrying on of the common graded schools 
n@S8686,095. The Territory has tive higher educational institutions — 
university at Norman, the Agricultural and Mechanical College, at 
llwater; the Oklahoma Normal School, at Edmond: the Northwest- 
t Normal School, at Alva, and the Agricultural and Normal Univer- 
”, for colored students, at Langston. Provision was made at the 
t session of the legislature for the establishment of the Southwestern 
rmal School at Granite, Greer County, and for the University Pre- 
ratory School at Tonkawa, Kay County. The building for the 
uthwestern Normal School, to cost about 850,000, and that for the 
1iversity Preparatory School, to cost nearly $20,000, are now in 
arse of erection, as are also new structures at the university and 
ricultural college and the college for colored students, costing from 
0,000 to $80,000 each. The aggregate attendance of these institu- 
ms during the past vear was 1,887 students. 
In addition to the Territorial colleges there are a number of sectarian 
hools in the Territory, and the Government conducts sixteen schools 
r the education of the Indian children and youth, the most promin- 
t of which is the Chillocco Industrial School in Kay County, which 
is an attendance of something over 400 Indian students. 
Oklahoma early sought provision for the permanent endowment of 
e public schools of the Territory as well as provision for the funds 
-insure the erection of public buildings for the State. As a conse- 
ience, as each portion of the Territory was opened to settlement, 
‘tain lands were reserved for public schools and other lands for the 
gher institutions of learning as well as some for the erection of pub- 
2 buildings. These lands amount at this time to 2,050,000 acres, 
hich were held by the Territory in trust for the future State of Okla- 
oma, about three-fourths of the lands being for the common schools. 
hese lands are all leased for agricultural and grazing purposes and 
et a large revenue to the schools and colleges as well as provide a 
apidly increasing public-building fund. ‘The care and management 
f these public lands have come to be one of the most important 
epartments of the Territorial business, the receipts for the past year 
iaving reached $213,303.67, and it is estimated that they will reach 
300,000 the coming vear. The net proceeds from leasing these lands 
‘ince the organization of the Territory has been 81.046.857.99. During 
the year settlers homesteaded 1,196,004 acres of land in small tracts 
throughout the varivus counties in the Territory. There are still 
vacant and subject to homestead entry 4.414.643 acres of Government 
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land exclusive of the large area of the [ndian reservations which has 
mostly been settled before this time. 

Churches and other religious and charitable organizations are well 
represented in the Territory. The statistics given show the church 
membership to be over 65,000 and the value of church property half 
a million dollars. 

There are 113 Territorial and 31 national banks, an increase of 3 
Territorial and 20 national banks during the year. The aggregate 
resources of all of the banks in the Territory is $16,495,465.58. Their 
deposits are $12,512,016.51, an increase in deposits of over $6, 000,00) 
for the year. There are four local cooperative building and loan 
associations in the Territory, that have about $120,000 invested in real 
estate securities among their numbers. 

Oklahoma offers an inviting field for the investment of capital in 
manufacturing and commercial properties as well as in lands, mott- 
gages, bonds, and other private and public securities. Territorial. 
county, and city securities, which several years ago went begging in 
the markets at 85 and 90 cents on the dollar, now command a premium. 
and the rapid development of the Territory and advance in prices of 
land and other property has caused investors to realize handsomely on 
their Oklahoma investments. There has never been any attempt uf 
repudiation, and there is at present practically no interest in defauk 
on Oklahoma securities of any kind. Farm loans are now being freel 
made at 6 per cent by outside investors. Mortgages of outside investor 
are exempt from taxation, and the laws of the Territory are extremelt 
favorable to capital. 

Twenty-one life insurance companies, licensed to do business in the 
Territory, wrote $2,408,617.44 of insurance in 1900, collected 
$161,072.79 in premiums, and paid $39,871.50 in losses. Forty-two 
fire insurance companies wrote $22,778,912.62 of insurance, collected 
$373,510.92 of premiums, and paid $103,751.42 in losses. There was 
also $3,309,177.69 of miscellaneous insurance written by fidelity, acct- 
dent, and casualty companies, upon which was collected $15,619.50 and 
$8,875.51 paid. Four local farmers’ mutual associations wrote 
$4,331,954.02 fire and hail insurance, collected $141,290.40 in assess- 
ments, and paid $108,051.56 in losses. 

There are 1,075 miles of railway in operation, of which 215 miles 
was built during the past year, and at this time fully £00 miles addi- 
tional are in progress of construction. The railways of the Territory 
include four trunk lines—the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island and Pacitic, the St. Louis and San Francisco, and 
the Choctaw, Oklahoma and Gulf—giving connection with all the 
important markets of the Union. There are also two independent 
lines, the Choctaw and Northern and the Blackwell, Enid and South- 
western railways, in operation. All but three of the counties of the 
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Territory are reached by railways, and roads will be built into two of 
these inside of sixty days. The railway mileage of the Territory is, 
however, very small as compared with that of States of equal area and 
population. 

The commerce of the Territory is very extensive for a new country. 
The products of the farms, orchards, ranges, and factories are shipped 
not only to the various markets of America, but to many foreign 
lands. Oklahoma grain is going constantly to Europe, cotton to Liv- 
erpool and Japan, flour to South America and England, and other 
articles to various foreign ports. The shipments in and out of the 
Territory of the more important articles of commere were as follows 
for the year: 

Shipments out of the Territory: 9,850 cars of ‘cattle, 4,171 cars of 
hogs, 106 cars of sheep, 104 cars of mules: 344 cars of Horses: 24,522 
cars of wheat, 1,860 cars of corn, 66 cars of castor beans, 768 cars of 
‘ cotton seed, 85 cars of hay, 113 cars of melons, 4,785 cars of flour, 
' 2,074 cars of other mill products, 314 cars of oats, 703 cars of cotton 
» by car lots and 68,925 bales in addition. 

i Shipments into the Territory: 1,057 cars of farming implements, 
«. 861 cars of vehicles, 1,053 cars of machinery, 1,053 cars of flour, 
n 2,743 cars of household goods of immigrants, and 15,030 cars of coal. 
ef The climate of Oklahoma Territory is mild, healthful, and pleasant, 
fr-the rainfall being sufficient for growth of agricultural crops ani the 
: seasons admirably adapted to the growing and harvesting of grains, 
» fruits, and other products. The average rainfall over the Territory is 
from 30 to 40 inches per annum, well distributed through the growing 
i Season. The great diversity of crops which can be successfully grown 
«° throughout the Territory gives the farmer an advantage over his 
-: colaborer in other States. Nowhere else can the three great staples of 
« Wheat, corn, and cotton be successfully produced upon the same farm, 
+ together with a large number of by-products, including oats, kafir corn, 
, castor beans, peanuts, melons, potatoes, broom corn, in addition to all 
. varieties of fruits and vegetables. The wheat crop of the Territory 
- this year is 25,000,000 bushels, the cotton crop of last year reached 
. 140,000 bales, and the corn crop was fully 60,000,000 bushels. Wheat 
the present season averaged fully 25 bushels per acre the Territory 
over, and tested from 60 to 65 pounds per bushel. In many sections of 
_ the Territory a specialty of growing potatoes, melons, peanuts, and 
_ castor beans is made, with profitable results. The mild climate and 
_ Yich and nutritious grasses and abundant water make Oklahoma a most 
desirable stock-raising country. The number of head of live len 
returned for taxation the past year was as follows: Horses, 36,235 

mules, 52,581; cattle, 617,752; sheep, £2,007, and swine, 277,289. The 
stockmen are ‘all improving their herds, aid the general prospect for 
them at this time is reported as favorable in all parts of the Territory. 
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Many fine horses have been produced, and Oklahoma-bred trotters are 
making records upon the leading tracks of the country. 

The fruit industry is flourishing. Oklahoma peaches especially are 
known in most of the markets of the country, and are not surpassed anv- 
where for size, color, and flavor, The Territory seems to be the natural 
home of the peach, and the trees produce at a remarkably early age and 
in an abundant quantity. Apple growing, too, has become success: 
ful in the Territory, and many fruit growers predict that the Territory 
will be as fine an apple country as southern Missouri and northern 
Arkansas. The very finest apples are shown here as products of the 
home orchards. Pears, cherries, quinces, apricots. and early small 
fruit berries do exceedingly well. The grape crop is very large. 
maturmg early and bearing profusely. The very best of wines are now 
beiny obtained from the Oklahoma erape. 

There is a large demand for Oklahoma farm lands by immigrant: 
from the Northand East. During the month of April, 1901, ther]. 
were 835 sales of farm lands made in the Territory, the ageregat}> 
number of acres transferred being 121,511 and the total price pail 
being $1,905,077. The highest price paid was $800 per acre; the lov: 
est, 62 cents; the average, $13.39. 

The passage of the free-homes law by Congress has been of unto: 
benetit. This measure relieved the settlers of payments for la» 
agereeating $15,000,000, and this amount of money, instead of goin:f 
to the Government, has been kept in the Territory and invested inf 
houses and barns and live stock for the farms and comforts for the 
family, and was a prominent factor in bringing about the gener 
condition of prosperity. The second result has been the attraction oj 
a large immigration to the Territory of settlers coming in to take u) 
homestead lands made wholly free by the passage of this bill. — The 
enactment of this measure has also resulted in a large increase in the 
area of taxable land by causing the farmers to prove up on their 
homesteads, this increase amounting to 1,737,000 acres for the current 
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year. The governor asserts that none are idle in Oklahoma except 
from choice and that the demand for labor is generally in excess of 
the supply. 

Oklahoma products have won many high awards at every expos! 
tion where exhibited, the latest distinction for the Territory in this line 
being the highest award in cotton at the Paris Exposition. Commis 
sioners are already preparing an exhibit for the Louisiana Purchase 
Centennial Exposition at St. Louis, where the Territory hopes to doas 
she did at the Omaha Exposition—enhibit the greatest variety of suc 
cessful farm products of any State in the Union. 

The governor pays high tribute to the press of the Territory 
and embraces in his report a complete directory of the publications, 
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which consist of 22 daily, 168 weekly, 20 monthly, and 4+ semimonthly 
pertodicals. ) 

The insane and deaf mutes and convicts of the Territory are cared 
for by contract. There are 315 insane patients in the asylum, and the 
cost for caring for the same the past year was $56,369.90. In the deaf 
mute institution 54 scholars are being cared for and educated at an 
annual cost of $13,041.88. The number of prisoners in the peniten- 
tiary on July 1 was 252, the cost of care and transportation during 
the year having been $33,172.31. 

The laws regulating medical practice, dentistry, and pharmacy are 
adequate and well enforced; the public health is well looked after by 
the Territorial board of health; the climate of the Territory is so 
favorable that there is very little disease of an infectious or contagious 
nature, and lung troubles are at a minimum. 

The general geology of the Territory indicates an agricultural and 
grazing community. © There are indications of minerals in but a small 
portion of the Territory, and limestone is absent everywhere except 
in the extreme northeast and southwest. The hills and canyons of 
middle western Oklahoma and the mountains in the southwestern por- 
tion of the Territory show more or less indications of mineral. There 
are some fine ledges of limestone in the northeast portion of the Ter- 
ritory, and the granite quarries in the southwestern portion will soon 
be famous. Coal is found in several localities, but very little of it has 
been mined. There are indications of copper, lead, and zine, and other 
minerals at some other places. -Copper has heen mined with some profit, 
and oil and gas have been found in some parts of the Territory. The 
undeveloped resources include the mineral deposits, stone ledges, and 
immense beds of cement and salt, as well as opportunities for tan- 
neries, more extensive fruit growing, and the converting of the many 
raw products of the Territory into finished articles of commerce. 

The counties of the Territory are, as a rule, weil governed, and gen- 
erally prosperous conditions exist. The governor gives detailed infor- 
mation of all the conditions in each county, which would be desirable 
information for an intending settler. The cities of the Territory are 
well governed, have modern, up-to-date improvements, including 
waterworks, electric lights, parks, good sidewalks, and proper fire 
and police protection. There are 15 cities of the first class in the 
Territory with a population in excess of 2,500, two of them having 
populations of over 10,000. 

There are 681 towns listed on mereantile reports and 134 wholesale 
houses, employing 960 men. During the year 300 business blocks 
and 3,219 residences were erected in the different cities. Manufac- 
turing industries are yet but limited, there being but 808 factories In 
Operation, employing 2,055 hands, with an aggregate pay roll of 
$807,826. The aggregate capital invested is stated at $3,357,000. 
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There are SV) flouring mills in operation, with an aggregate output of 
7.005 barrels per day. ; 

The Indian population of the Territory is stated to be 12,919, and 
the opinion is expressed that the red man is slowly advancing in the 
ways and arts of civilization. A detailed account of the conditions at 
each Indian agency is given. But four Indian reservations, embracing 
a total area of 1,725,647 acres, yet remains unsettled, and the governor 
urges immediate allotment of lands to the tribes thereon and the open- 
ing of the residue of land to settlement under the homestead laws. 

The recent opening of the Kiowa and Comanche and Apache and 
Wichita Indian reservations is discussed by the governor, and the plan 
of registration and drawing devised by the Secretary of the Interior 
commended as satisfactory, and a great improvement upon the old 
method of wild scramble. The sale of town lots in the county seats is 
also highly commended and legislation recommended to give a portion 
of the receipts to the towns for municipal improvement and to allow 
the using of a sufficient amount to erect schoolhouses throughout. the 
counties. The conditions prevailing in the Indian Territory are dis: 
cussed, and upon the plea that it seems to be the intention of Congres 
to ultimately unite the two Territories as one State it is urged that 
early action be taken to solve the problem presented there, to put thr 
people under the same laws as those governing Oklahoma, to provid 
for the education of the children, and to create the public highways, » 
necessary to the proper development of a free American community. 

In addition to the recommendations the governor strongly urges the 
enactment of a uniform measure relating to all school, college, and 
public building lands; the cession of all vacant public lands in westem 
Oklahoma, amounting to over four million acres, to the Territory in 
lieu of public lands lost in the eastern portion, and the increase of the 
Territorial supreme court bench from five to seven members. 


Porto Rico. 


CoMMISSIONER OF THE INTERIOR FOR Porto Rico.—Section 24 of 
the act of Congress approved April 12, 1900, entitled *‘An act tempo- 
rarily to provide revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, and 
for other purposes,” provides as follows: 

That the commissioner of the interior shall superintend all works of a public nature. 
and shall have charge of all public buildings, grounds, and lands, except those belong- 
ing to the United States, and shall execute such requirements as may be imposed br 
law with respect thereto, and shall perform such other duties as may be prescribed 
by law, and make such reports through the governor to the Secretary of the Interior 
of the United States as he may require, which shall annually be transmitted to Con- 
gress, 

The report of the commissioner of the interior of Porto Rico gives 
the general résumé of the work in the ishiud under his: supervision. 
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= hh owing that substantial progress has been made and that the prospects 
for the future can be regarded as reasonably bright. 

It is shown that with the abolition of the board of charities and the 

t2r-ansfer of its powers and duties to a director of charities and the 
© xecutive council, the shifting of the division of patents, trade-marks, 
za nnd labels to the department of the secretary of Porto Rico, both by 
legislative enactment, and the addition of the bureau of insular tele- 
g=raph, the organization of the department stands as follows: The 
board of public works, the superior board of health, the bureau of 
agriculture and mines, the bureau of insular telegraph, the division of 
Jands and forests, and the division of archives, each of which is coex- 
tensive in its ramifications with the island boundaries and in its opera- 
tions of real importance and value to the people in the support and 
development of commercial, industrial, and social life, the whole mak- 
ing of the department of the interior, properly conducted, an institu- 
tion of supreme utility toa successful administration of the gover nment 
of Porto Rico, the revival and endurance of prosperity, the peace, 
comfort, and happiness of the people. 

The matter of public lands, it is stated, continues as a vexatious and 
annoying problem. A searching investigation of titles throughout the 
island is first needed, and then careful surveys of all public lands should — 
be made. Upon the presumption that the titles to all lands not held 
by legal claim of private ownership had passed by the treaty of Paris 
to the United States, no provision has been made by the insular gov- 
ernment to determine the location and extent of such lands, and the 
Department has been handicapped both by lack of authority and the 
means to prosecute the work with any sort of vigor. It is not prac- 
ticable, therefore, to report any material additions to the list of public 
lands which accompanies the previous report. The Commissioner 
notes with pleasure the Department's recommendation to Congress on 
this important matter, and expresses the hope that suitable means and 
the necessary appropriation for a speedy determination of the location 
and quantity of public lands in Porto Rico will be provided by the 
next Congress. 

The Commissioner calls attention to a phase of the -question not 
heretofore suggested or discussed. Quoting Article VIII of the 
treaty of Paris, and certain articles from the civil code of Spain 
extended to Porto Rico, the first reciting what was ceded and what 
rights were reserved to provinces, municipalities, ete., the second 
declaring all property to be of public or private ownership and defin- 
ing and classifying each, he claims that there were no ‘* Crown” lands 
in Porto Rico at the date of cession; that the so-called ** public” lands 
understood to have passed to the ownership of the United States by 
the terms of the treaty were, in fact, “‘ private” lands belonging: to 
the ‘‘State,” and, as such, are the property of the people of Porto 
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tico and subject to disposition by the insular government. as was the 
case under Spanish domination. : 

The matter of roads and bridves. particularly from the interior to 
the seacoast. has claimed the earnest consideration during the past vear. 
The importance of these outlets from the productive coffee. tobacco, 
and fruit regions is shown, and the means emploved to relieve interior 
communities and encourage the people to clear and cultivate the lands 
with the assurance of profitable returns are set forth in detail. The 
total of appropriations from the insular treasury for the tiscal vear for 
contingent expenses and salaries, construction and maintenance of pub- 
lic highWays, Was 475.074. The cost of maintenance grows as sections 
of new road are added, and even now presents an aggregate of expense 
which forbids contemplation of the construction of roads from insular 
revenues until the taxable resources shall have been materially aug- 
mented or business conditions may warrant a higher tax rate than is 
now deemed prudent or wise, The commissioner. however, notes that 
the liberality of the Congress of the United States. as exemplitied in 
the appropriation for refunding customs duties. provided a fund with 
Which many miles of good road may be constructed. A portion of it. 
under allotment by the President, was applied to road construction by 
the late military government, and the work of completion has been 
taken up where the army engineers were compelled to leave off. The 
balance of the appropriation allotted to road building, it Is stated, will 
be deemed a sacred trust and its expenditure guarded with zealous care, 
to the end that every dollar paid shall return its equivalent in benefit to 
the people. 

Two hundred and fifty-three and six-tenths kilometers of road was 
built by the Spanish Government with state (insular) aid during the 
four centuries of its rule, against 134.4 built by the United States 
military and the insular civil governments within the past three years. 
The extent of road construction contemplated, contracts, maintenance, 
and surveys are presented in detail, together with a number of photo- 
graphs of old and new roads, bridges, and road cuts, designed to illus- 
trate the character of and somewhat the obstacles to road construction 
in Porto Rico. 

Concerning the matter of public buildings, attention is called to the 
report of the board composed of officers of the Army and Navy 
appornted "to examine and report respecting the part of public lands 
owned by the United States in Porto Rico required for the use of the 
military and naval establishments,” and a strone protest is entered 
aeainst certain properties, especially buildings alleged to have been 
constructed with funds collected from insular taxes and imposts and 
in equity the property of the people of Porto Rico, being retained by 
the United States Government. 
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The public health as cared for by the superior board of health is 
1 ven the prominence warranted by the importance of the subject as a 
heans of promoting habits of cleanliness, right living, the avoidance 
f disease, the comfort and enjoyment of the people. It is made quite 
Lear that in spite of conflicting and ill-directed laws, bad sanitary con- 
| itions primarily, lamentable ignorance by the people of the simplest 
‘wiles of health, strong prejudice against a change, insufliciency of 

‘tunds, and lack of intelligent medical assistance in the rural districts 
he board has warded off all threatened epidemics common in the 
Fropics, has wrought material changes for the better in sanitation, 
argely improved the quality of food stuffs offered for sale, and has 
interested the people in the benctits to be derived from observance of 
Che rules and regulations prescribed. The health conditions during 
the past year have been comparatively good, and the results of the 
work of the board are encouraging. 

The condition and needs of the agricultural interests, upon which 
the commissioner believes that the enrichment, comfort, happiness— 
indeed, the very existence of the masses depend, is clearly and forcibly 
presented in the report. It is shown, however, that by reason of the 
failure of the Territorial legislature, in anticipation of an appropria- 
tion by Congress for the establishment of one or more agricultural 
experiment stations on the island, to make any financial provision for 
the bureau, it has not, in consequence, been able to render very much 
assistance in agricultural development. 

The mining interests of Porto Rico have not been deemed important, 
although it is known that there do exist deposits of gold, copper, iron, 
and other minerals, and it is alleged that placer mining was carried on 
profitably many years ago. Of late more or less prospecting has been 
done, and, as a result, there has been an appreciable increase in the 
numbers of mining applications filed. Reports of valuable discoveries 
have gained circulation, but allegations as to their richness lack con- 
firmation. 

Under Spanish régime the telegraph system of Porto Rico belonged 
to the Government. It was an elaborate and expensive organization; 
its lines extended to every town, and it furnished many sinecures for 
favorites. When the United States Army invaded the island, the 
Signal Corps took charge of the stations as the troops advanced, and, 
finally, of the whole system, substituting modern instruments for the 
antiquated tape instruments in use and restoring the lines, which 
were generally out of order, to a serviceable condition. The hurri- 
cane, however, of 1809 practically destroyed the nes. The Signal 
Corps restored communication only between the cities and larger 
towns, leaving the system very much reduced in extent, and in this 
condition it was turned over to the Department of the Interior on 
February 1, 1901. It was well understood that the receipts would not 
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pay the expenses. The system has been organized on the most eco- 
nomical basis conceivable, a few abandoned offices have been reopened, 
and the margin of expenditures over receipts has been kept encourag- 
Ingly small. 

The labor of cleaning, examining, classifying, filing, and indexing 
the old public records committed to the care of the Department. has 
been steadily pursued, and, although the end is not vet in sight, good 
progress is being made, and the archives will eventually be in shape 
for ready reference. 

In conclusion the commissioner avers that, notwithstanding the 
deplorable condition of the laboring classes at the time of the cession 
of Porto Rico to the United States, the awful destruction of life and 
property and consequent misery and woe wrought by the hurricane of 
1899, the injury to trade and commerce caused by the necessary change 
in the circulating medium, and in spite of pernicious opposition to and 
malicious representation of the methods and policies adopted and pur- 
sued, there are, in all matters relating to the Department of the Inte- 
rior, evidences of substantial progress made, and the prospects for the 
future are reasonably bright. There remains much to be done; indeed. 
it would seem that only a fair beginning has been made, yet the com- 
missioner expresses the belief that with the exercise of patience, indus- 
try, wise discretion, and zeal, the speedy habilitation of Porto Rico asa 
veritable garden spot, rich and prosperous, and the people fully 
emyloyed, contented, and happy are conditions that may be confidently 
predicted. Capital is needed for restoration of old plantations, the 
opening up and cultivation of new estates. Investigation by persons 
interested in fruit culture has, as a rule, proved satisfactory. Some 
have invested and are planting; the prospect is that others will soon 
be at work. It is predicted that in the near future fruits and vegeta- 
bles will become large and profitable features of the agricultural 
industry of the island and a leading item in the exports to the United 
States. 

In discussing in my last annual report the legislative needs of Porto 
Rico I recommended that Congress confer specifically upon the Secre- 
tary of the Interior supervision over the public lands in the island; 
that suitable means be provided, by commission or otherwise, to ascer: 
tain the location and the quantity of lands title to which remained in 
the Crown at the date of the cession of Porto Rico to the United 
States; that adequate appropriations, coupled with authority for sur- 
veys, be made, and that the methods of the disposition of such lands 
be prescribed by law. The best interests of the tslind will be sub- 
served by the carrying into effect of these recommendations, and I 
therefore renew them and urge favorable netion thereon, 

COMMISSIONER OF EpucaTIon FoR Porro hico., Section 25 of the 
act of Congress approved April 12, 1900, entitled "Xn act tempora- 
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ily to provide revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for 
other purposes,” provides as follows: 

That the commissioner of education shall superintend public instruction through- 
nut Porto Rico, and all disbursements on account thereof must be approved by him; 
and he shall perform such other duties as may be prescribed by law, and make such 
reports through the goyernor as may be required by the Commissioner of Education 
of the United States, which shall annually be transmitted to Congress. 

The report of the commissioner of education for Porto Rico is nat- 
urally mostly on account of the public elementary schools of the island 
as reorganized since the American occupancy. The year 1901 found 
nearly 34,000 children in school, and the commissioner estimates that 
next year 50,000 will be enrolled. For these pupils 1,000 teachers will 
be required. : 7 

The total population of the island is 953,243, and the school popula- 
tion, 322,393; the number of schools open at end of year was 733, of 
which 182 were boys’ schools, 71 girls’, 528 mixed, and 2 night schools; 
the average number of schools open each month was 698. The 
number of buildings in use for schools was 120 in towns and 387 
rural, aggregating 507. There were 489 white male teachers employed 
at end of year, 250 white female, 42 colored male, 31 colored female, 
aggregating 812 teachers. The total number of American teachers 
employed during the year was 104. 

The number of pupils enrolled at the end of the year was 33,802; of 
these, 15,542 were white and 5,695 colored, boys, and 8,763 white and 
3,802 colored, girls. The total number of boys was 21,237, and of 
girls, 12,565. The average daily attendance during the year was 
23,453. The per cent of total population enrolled in schools was 3.5, 
and the per cent of colored pupils in total enrollment was 28. Esti- 
mated value of all school property was $213,465.97. 

The summer normal school at San Juan was attended by over 800 
teachers in 1901. A large building for the normal school is under 
construction at Rio Piedras, and will be opened about November 21, 
1901. 

There are 89 new school buildings completed and in use, the teaching 
corps has been reorganized, a system of agricultural schools gives 
practical instruction to about 1,000 students, and a high school is in 
operation at San Juan. The annual budget has been increased from 
$400,000 to $500,000, and the schools are now equipped with all neces- 
sary books and supplies, while the school year extends to nine months 
in the year. There are 100 American teachers now on the island. 
Free transportation for teachers between New York and San Juan was 
discontinued in June, 1901. The salary of American teachers is fixed 
at $40 per month, for nine months, in cities of less than 5,000 popula- 
tion. In larger cities it is 850 per month for the same time. Teach- 
ers’ institutes were held in 15 places in the island during the summer 
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of Leo and summer schools were opened in 16 districts. In January, 
Leot. the sum of SZ00,000 was transmitted to the treasurer of Porto 
Rico from the United States Treasury. by direction of the President, 
tu be used for school buildings, and suitable buildings are in course of 
construction in all parts of the island. The school maintenance fund 
of S50] .000, allotted under the civil governinent, is 25 per cent of the 
entire Insular budeet. It is independent of 8235,000 destined for 
school extension, The free publie library in San Juan has 7,400 vol- 
umes. Provision has been made by the legislature of the island to 
send a limited number of voung men and women to complete their 
education in the United States. 


INsrpEcTORS OF CoaL MINES IN THE TERRITORIES. 


By act of Congress approved March 3, 1891 (26 Stat., 1104), the 
President was authorized to appoint. at an annual compensation of 
S2.000 each, a mine inspector in each organized and unorganized Ter- 
ritory of the United States wherein were located coal mines, the 
agyvreeate annual output of which would be in excess of 1,000 tons per 
annum. Appropriation is now made annually by Coneress for two 
such Inspectors—one of the Indian Territory and the other of the 
Territory of New Mexico. 

Inpran TERRI TORY.—Luke W. Bryan, the mine inspector, reports that 
the coal business in the Territory is in a flourishing condition; that 
there has been a great increase in the output of coal, 2,391,688 ton 
having been produced, as against 1,900,127 tons during the previous 
vear. Many improvements, especially in the matter of the opening 
of new shafts and slopes, are now well under way, which promise a 
much ereater increase in the matter of actual production during: the 
next vear. | 

Many of the leases for which applications were heretofore made 
under the Curtis Act have been perfected, and a number of applications 
have been presented for new leases. The extension of various lines of 
railroad through the Territory is opening up new coal fields, and many 
of the States in the Union are evincing an active interest in the coal 
mines of the Territory. Many of the veins of coal recently opened in 
the various mines are of a steeper pitch than any that have heretofore 
been successfully worked. For many years it was thought that it 
would not be possible to work such veins at a profit, but improved 
methods, recently inaugurated, have demonstrated the practicability of 
successfully working such veins. | 

The inspector called attention to the fact that another feature of the 
new methods of operating in the Territory is that of sinking deeper 
shafts, and he expresses the opinion that the coul mining of the future 
in the Territory must be done through the use of much deeper shafts 
than have heretofore been sunk. 
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There are over 280 coke ovens in the Territory, 230 of which are in 
actual operation, and 50 nearly completed. Eighty of these ovens 
are operated by the Osage Coal and Mining Company at or near 
Krebs, Ind. T.; 50 at Alderson and 100 at Howe are operated by the 
Mexican Gulf Coal and Transportation Company. The latter com- 
pany, however, is now in the hands of a receiver. The total produc- 
tion of coke for the past vear was 34,900 tons. Of the 28 individuals 
ind corporations operating mines within the Territory, all have not 
submitted reports as to the number of employees, but from those 
received it may be said that the average number of men employed in 
the coal mines in the Territory is approximately 4,988. 

During the year there were 139 accidents due to various causes, 44 
of which were fatal, as against 89 accidents during the previous year, 
40 of which were fatal. | 

The inspector states that considerable effort has been made in the 
lirection of carrying out and making efficacious the act of Congress 
ipproved March 3, 1891, for the protection of the lives of miners in 
the Territories, and to this end he has made many suggestions to the 
operators in regard to improving the air courses, escape ways for 
men, the furnishing of sufticient pure air to the face of workings, the 
institution of shot firers in mines where the coal dust has been con- 
sidered dangerous and explosive, and the prevention of the employ- 
ment of children under the age of 16 years. 

The inspector states that he has universally been assisted by the mine 
operators in the discharge of his duties, and that suggestions for the 
betterment of the condition of men and mines have been cheerfully 
received and promptly and faithfully carried into etfect in the most 
practical manner possible. He regrets the material increase shown 
in the number of accidents during the past vear over that of the pre- 
vious, but expresses the opinion, however, that there are periods in 
the Indian Territory when, owing tothe extremely gaseous condition of 
mines and the explosiveness of the coal dust, there appears to be an 
epidemic of explosions, and the year just passed is one that has been 
particularly marked in that regard. As an instance, the explosion at 
mine No. 5, operated by the Osage Coal and Mining Company, may be 
cited as one involying greater damage to the mine than has ever been 
wrought by any mine explosion inthe Territory; loss of life, however, 
was confined to but three men, owing, doubtless, to the employment 
of shot firers. Kesults in this case evidence the advisability of the 
employment of shot tirers In all gaseous mines; for, in the case of mine 
No. 5, there were some 300 or 400 men employed, and had this shot 
heen fired while the men were in the mine, they would, in all proba- 
bility, have been killed. 

Special attention has been given to the character of all the machinery 
Inuse, and care was taken to see that all catches were properly bon- 
neted and fully supplied with safety-catch attachments. 
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The past year has been particularly free from labor troubles, although 
a nominal strike has been in progress in the Indian Territory, the 
United Mine Workers’ Association having declared the Territorial strike 
during the whole of the year; nevertheless, the mines have all been 
able to secure necessary labor and to run on good time. In order to 
operate the mines successfully during this nominal strike, it was neces- 
sary to employ men from the different States, they being more or less 
inexperienced as to the conditions existing in the mines in the Terri. 
torv; that fact has, doubtless, been another factor in the increased 
accidents that have occurred. The inspector, however, expresses the 
opinion that in the majority of instances accidents have been caused by 
the deliberate violation of the rules of the company and of those rule 
and customs which careful and cautious miners always observe. 

New Mexico.—Jo E. Sheridan, mine inspector, reports that the 
provisions of the act of Congress providing for the protection of 
miners has been strictly enforced, and that the mining industry i 
the Territory is in an exceedingly prosperous condition. Coal mir 
owners and operators have done everything within their power to pro- 
vide for the safety of their employees and to maintain proper sanitar] 
conditions in the mines. The production of coal during the yeu 
aggregated 1,187,334 tons, valued at $1,606,174, an increase of 30,1! 
tons over the output of the previous year. Scarcity of miners in coi 
nection with the protracted strike at Gallup, N. Mex., resulted in th 
closing down of several large mines, restricting the mining of coal i 
the Territory materially. Had this strike not interfered the increaw 
in production, it is stated, would have been at least 205,196 tons. Th 
conclusion is reached from the fact that there was abnormal demat: 
for coal by the transportation companies and the coal was alreac 
developed in the mines and ready for abstraction, the only facte 
lacking to insure the increase of production being the labor necessar' 
to mine the coal. During the year 1,523 men and boys were emplot«: 
in the mines, a decrease in number of employees of 145 in the la 
year. This decrease in number of employees was due solely to tl 
scarcity of miners and not to lack of employment. Nearly all tl 
more important operators, the inspector states, have agents in the- 
coal-mining sections of the United States and the British possessio 
seeking to employ miners and pay their fare and expenses to Ne 
Mexico. 

Twenty accidents were reported, 9 of which were fatal, or 1 life pe! 
135,281 tons of coal mined. 

Forty-two thousand seven hundred and thirty-three tons of cok 
were produced from coals mined in the Territory, which sold at w 
estimated value of $2.50 per ton at the ovens. 

Coke production is largely on the increase, 100 coke ovens now bein: 
in process of construction at Dawson, and several others at differet! 
points in the Territory will be constructed in the near future. 


Na ee - 
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McKinley County leads in the production of coal, it having produced 
during the year 531,215 tons, of a value of $677 856, against 503,150 
tons last year. One thousand and forty-seven men are employed. 
Colfax County is second, with 332,046 tons, valued at $334,196, pro- 
duced, against 394,108 last year, and 275 men employed. Lincoln 
County is third, with 228 men employed, 172,782 tons produced, 
against 88,060 last year, the value of the product this year being 
$332,264. Santa Fe County is fourth, with 185 men employed and 
115,346 tons of coal, worth $200,740, produced, against 191,139 tons 
the year previous. 

Rio Arriba County produced 51,600 tons, valued at $69,200, against 
35,06 tons the year previous; 66 men employed. | 

Socorro County produced 14,116 tons, valued at $27,027, against 
6,000 tons the year previous; 64 men employed. 

San Juan County produced 425 tons, valued at $531, against 500 
tons the year previous; 5 men employed. 

During the year nine new mines were opened or old mines ease: 
six in Colfax County, one in Santa Fe, one in McKinley, and one in 
Socorro County. Three mines were abandoned—two at Blossburg, in 
Colfax County, and one at Capitan, Lineoln County. 

The mine inspector recommends that the law be amended, making 
the miner as well as the mine owner responsible for dereliction of duty 

whereby the safety of fellow-workmen or his own may be imperiled. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND RESERVATIONS. 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


The Yellowstone National Park, set aside by act of March 1, 1872 
(17 Stat., 32), is located in the States of Montana and Wyoming, and 
has an area of 2,142,720 acres. The average altitude is about 8,000 
feet. 

Capt. John Pitcher, First Cavalry, U. S. A., acting superintendent, 
reports that he assumed command of the troops in the park and entered 
upon the duties of acting superintendent May 8, 1901, relieving Capt. 
George W. Goode, First Cavalry. 

The acting superintendent states that he found but one troop of cav- 
alry stationed in the park, and later, on account of the unusually dry 
season and the large number of camping parties in the park, it was 
necessary to increase the number. Capt. E. Lindsey was accordingly 
sent by the Adjutant-General to report for duty, and arrived at Fort 
Yellowstone, with his troop, August 3. They were at once sent toa 
camp in Lower Geyser Basin, where they did much hard work and 
rendered valuable service in extinguishing some large fires. 
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The very dry season developed the fact that the water supply was 
entirely too small, and inconvenience was experienced by both tourists 
and all living at the Mammoth Hot Springs. To remedy this a new 
reservoir, witha capacity of 2.000.000 gallons of water, has been built 
and connected with the existing water system. The supply of water 
ix ample for the post of Fort Yellowstone, Mammoth Hot Spring: 
Hotel, and also permits of irrigation for beautifving the plateau upon 
Which the post and hotel are located. Capt. Hiram M. Chittenden, f - 
United States Corps of Engineers, made the necessary surveys, pre- 
pared the plans, and supervised the work of construction; the funds 
and material being furnished by the Quartermaster’s Department. 

There were three laree fires during the season. The first, in Gibbon 
Canyon, was started by a camper traveling through the park who. 
becoming frightened by a bear, built three large fires about his camp. 
The patrol compelled him to extinguish them during the night, and 
he was cautioned as to the danger of forest fires, but he rebuilt the 
fires after the patrol left and failed to entirely extinguish them. As 
aresult, the fires started up again and developed into a serious cov- 
flagration, causing one dav’s delay in travel on that part of the road. 
The camper was arrested, brought to Fort Yellowstone, fined $50 and 
costs by the United States commissioner, and, being unable to pay hi 
tine, served out his sentence in the post guardhouse. 

The origin of the second fire is unknown. It was probably cause! 
by some tourist or fisherman lighting a pipe or cigar and carelessl 
throwing away a lighted match. This fire kept a troop at work near 
a month. he third fire was caused by lightning and did but little dam: 
age, as it was soon extinguished by a heavy rain. These fires con: 
menced before the arrival of Captain Lindsey’s troop. With more 
inen to patrol the roads they might have been prevented entirely. 

There is scarcely any feature in the park which tourists enjoy mor 
than the trout fishing, which is now to be had in almost any stream i 
the park. Five ditferent species of trout can be taken within the limits 
of the park; these are the native or black-spotted trout, the rainbow. 
the Von Behr, the Loch Leven, and the Eastern brook trout. 

On this subject the acting superintendent says: 


There is no restriction placed on the fishing in the park save that fish can not be 
caught and sold tor the market, and in order that it may never be necessary to make 
any restrictions it Is strongly urged that a small tish hatchery be established here. 
If this can be done the streams can be kept so full of trout that it will be impossible 
for the tourists to deplete them. Mr. D.C. Booth, who is in charge of the Unite! 
States hatchery at Spearfish, S. Dak., visited the park this summer, and hag reportel 
a favorable location for a hatchery on Willow Creek, about 8 miles from the Man 
moth Hot Springs. Mr. Booth colleeted about 1,000,000 eges from the Yellowstone 
Lake trout and sent them to the hatchery at Spearfish. He brought into the pats 
and placed in Willow Creek about 10,000 Eastern brook trout, and has just informe! 
me that he now has about the same number of rainbow trout, which ean be had of 
application to the United States Fish Commissioner. Application for them has jus 
been submitted, and as soon as received they will be planted in the Gibbon River. 
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Prof. Willis L. Moore, Chief of the Weather Bureau, while visiting 
the park, expressed a desire to establish a weather station in the park. 
It is believed that such a station would be of advantage to the park as 
well as to the Weather Bureau. The publication of, the temperature 
during the summer would call attention to the desirability of the park 
as a summer resort. 

About 50 miles of the boundary on the eastern side of the park still 
remains unsurveyed. It has been estimated by Mr. Edward F. Stahle, 
who completed the surveys of the north, south, and west boundaries 
this year, that the unsurveyed portion could be measured and marked 
for $3,000, or at the rate of $60 per mile. The acting superintendent 
strongly urges that this survey be authorized. 

The large game in the park, with the exception of the buffalo, seems 

to be more numerous than ever; at least, more has been seen. This 
is believed to be due to the regulation concerning does being more 
strictly enforced the present season. While one small dog would not 
harm large game, it would drive it back from the roads so none could 
be seen by the average tourist. As this is one of the most interesting 
features to visitors, it is desirable they should have an opportunity to 
see it. Only one case of poaching was reported, where a man was 
charged with trapping two beavers near Soda Butte. It is thought 
that there are about 25 buffalo, in the park. The elk are numerous, 
but it is possible that they will be reduced to the number that can live 
entirely in the park unless something is done to protect them on their 
winter range—Teton Forest Reserve. | 

The deer in the park are quite numerous and very tame. 

The antelope would undoubtedly have become extinct in the park in 
a short time but for the fact that Montana has this year passed a law 
which absolutely prohibits the killing of these beautiful animals, for 
an indefinite period. This will give them a chance, and they will 
probably increase very rapidly in the future. 

The bear have increased greatly in numbers, and during the past 
season they have been a source of great amusement and interest to the 
tourists, at both the Fountain and the Canyon hotels anywhere 
from fifteen to twenty bear—grizzly, black, and brown—could be seen 
about the garbage piles every evening. They could also be seen in 
greater or less numbers at any of the other hotels or lunch stations. 

Of the smaller game the beaver have probably increased more rapidly 
than anything else, and their dams and houses are now to be found in 
almost all of the smaller streams in the park. 

Fort Yellowstone is one of the most neatly built and attractive- 
looking little posts in the country, but too small for the needs of the 
park. Theacting superintendent recommends that the post be enlarged 
toa four-troop or squadron post; that a suitable house be constructed 
for the use of the commanding ofticer and acting superintendent of the 
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fico and subject to disposition by the insular government, as was the 
case under Spanish domination. : 

The matter of roads and bridges. particularly from the interior to 
the seacoast. has clatmed the earnest consideration during the past vear. 
The importance of these outlets from the productive coffee, tobacco, 
and fruit regions ix shown, and the means enmploved to relieve interior 
communities and eneourage the people to clear and cultivate the lands 
with the assurance of profitable returns are set forth in detail. The 
total ofappropriations from the insular treasury for the tiscal year for 
contingent expenses and salaries, Construction and maintenance of pub- 
lic highways, was S478.974. The cost of naintenance grows as sections 
of new road are added, and even now presents an aggregate of expense 
Which forbids contemplation of the construction of roads from insular 
revenues until the taxable resources shall have been materially aug- 
mented or business conditions may warrant a higher tax rate than is 
now deemed pradent or wise, Phe commissioner, however, notes that 
the liberality of the Congress of the United States, as exemplitied in 
the appropriation for refunding Customs duties, provided a fund with 
Which many miles of good road may be constructed. A portion of it, 
under allotment by the President, was applied to road construction by 
the late military government, and the work of completion has been 
fuken up where the army eneineers were compelled to leave off. The 
balunce of the appropriation allotted to road building, it is stated, will 
be decmed a snered trust and its expenditure guarded with zealous eare, 
tothe end that every dollar paid shall return its equivalent in benetit to 
the people, 

Two hundred and fifty-three and six-tenths kilometers of road was 
built by the Spanish Government with state (insular) aid during the 
four centurtes of its rule, against 154.4 built by the United States 
Hulitury and the insular civil governments within the past three vears. 
The extent of road construction contemplated, contracts, maintenance. 
nnd surveys are presented in detul, together with a number of photo- 
etiphs of old and new roads, bridges, and road cuts, designed to illus- 
trate the character of and somewhat the obstacles to road construction 
In Porto Rico, 

Concerning the matter of publie buildings, attention is called to the 
report oot the board composed of officers of the Army and Navy 
nppointed "to examine and report respecting the part of publie lands 
owned by the Cuited States in Porto Rico required for the use of the 
mihiteev and naval establishments.” and a strong protest is entered 
Mest cerhun properties. especially buildings alleged to have been 
constructed with funds collected from insular taxes and imposts and 
Inequity Che property ef the people of Porte Rico. being retained by 
the United Stites Government. 
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‘Fhe public health as cared for by the superior board of health is 
¥iwen the prominence warranted by the importance of the subject as a 
Means of promoting habits of cleanliness, right living, the avoidance 
Of clisease, the comfort and enjoyment of the people. It is made quite 
Clear that in spite of conflicting and ill-directed laws, bad sanitary con- 
Aitions primarily, lamentable ignorance by the people of the simplest 
rules of health, strong prejudice against a change, insufficiency of 
funds, and lack of intelligent medical assistance in the rural districts 
the board has warded off all threatened epidemics common in the 
“Fropics, has wrought material changes for the better in sanitation, 
largely improved the quality of food stuffs offered for sale, and has 
interested the people in the benefits to be derived from observance of 
the rules and regulations prescribed. The health conditions during 
the past year have been comparatively good, and the results of the 

work of the board are encouraging. 

The condition and needs of the agricultural interests, upon which 
the commissioner believes that the enrichment, comfort, happiness— 
indeed, the very existence of the masses depend, is clearly and forcibly 
presented in the report. It is shown, however, that by reason of the 
failure of the Territorial legislature, in anticipation of an appropria- 
tion by Congress for the establishment of one or more agricultural 
experiment stations on the island, to make any financial provision for 
the bureau, it has not, in consequence, been able to render very much 
assistance in agricultural development. 

The mining interests of Porto Rico have not been deemed important, 
although it is known that there do exist deposits of gold, copper, iron, 
and other minerals, and it is alleged that placer mining was carried on 
profitably many years ago. Of late more or less prospecting has been 
done, and, as a result, there has been an appreciable increase in the 
numbers of mining applications tiled. Reports of valuable discoveries 
have gained circulation, but allegations as to their richness lack con- 
firmation. 

Under Spanish régime the telegraph system of Porto Rico belonged 
to the Government. It was an elaborate and expensive organization; 
its lines extended to every town, and it furnished many sinecuves for 

favorites. When the United States Army invaded the island, the 
Signal Corps took charge of the stations as the troops advanced, and, 
finally, of the whole system, substituting modern instruments for the 
antiquated tape instruments in use and restoring the lines, which 
were generally out of order, to a serviceable condition. The hurri- 
cane, however, of 1809 practically destroyed the lines. The Signal 
Corps restored communication only between the cities and larger 
towns, leaving the system very much reduced in extent, and in this 
condition it was turned over to the Department of the Interior on 
February 1, 1901. It was well understood that the receipts would not 
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pay the expenses. The system has been organized on the most eco- 
nomical basis conceivable, a few abandoned offices have been reopened. 
and the margin of expenditures over receipts has been kept encourag- 
Ingly small. 

The labor of cleaning, examining, classifying, filing, and indexing 
the old public records committed to the care of the Department has 
been steadily pursued, and, although the end is not yet in sight, good 
progress is being made, and the archives will eventually be in shape 
for ready reference. 

In conclusion the commissioner avers that, notwithstanding the 
deplorable condition of the laboring classes at the time of the cession 
of Porto Rico to the United States, the awful destruction of life and 
property and consequent misery and woe wrought by the hurricane of 
1899, the injury to trade and commerce caused by the necessary change 
in the circulating medium, and in spite of pernicious opposition to and 
malicious representation of the methods and policies adopted and pur- 
sued, there are, in all matters relating to the Department of the Inte- 
rior, evidences of substantial progress made, and the prospects for the 
future are reasonably bright. There remains much to be done; indeed. 
it would seem that only a fair beginning has been made, yet the com- 
missioner expresses the belief that with the exercise of patience, indus- 
try, wise discretion, and zeal, the speedy habilitation of Porto Rico asa 
veritable garden spot, rich and prosperous, and the people fully 
emyloyed, contented, and happy are conditions that may be confidently 
predicted. Capital is needed for restoration of old plantations, the 
opening up and cultivation of new estates. Investigation by persons 
interested in fruit culture has, as a rule, proved satisfactory. Some 
have invested and are planting; the pr ospect is that others will soon 
be at work. It is predicted that in the near future fruits and vegeta- 
bles will become large and profitable features of the agricultural 
industry of the island and a leading item in the exports to the United 
States. 

In discussing in my last annual report the legislative needs of Porto 
Rico I recommended that Congress confer specifically upon the Secre- 
tary of the Interior supervision over the public lands in the island; 
that suitable means be provided, by commission or otherwise, to ascer- 
tain the location and the quantity of lands title to which remained in 
the Crown at the date of the cession of Porto Rico to the United 
States; that adequate appropriations, coupled with authority for sur- 
veys, be made, and that the methods of the disposition of such lands 
be prescribed by law. The best interests of the island will be sub- 
served by the carrying into effect of these recommendations, and I 
therefore renew them and urge favorable action thereon. 

COMMISSIONER OF EpucaTion FoR Porto Rico.—Nection 2% of the 
act of Congress approved April 12, 1900, entitled ‘‘An act tempora- 
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rily to provide revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for 
other purposes,” provides as follows: 

That the commissioner of education shall superintend public instruction through- 
out Porto Rico, and all disbursements on account thereof must be approved by him; 
and he shall perform such other duties as may be prescribed by law, and make such 


reports through the governor as may be required by the Commissioner of Education 
of the United States, which shall annually be transmitted to Congress. 


The report of the commissioner of education for Porto Rico is nat- 
urally mostly on account of the public elementary schools of the island 
as reorganized since the American occupancy. The year 1901 found 
nearly 34,000 children in school, and the commissioner estimates that 
next year 50,000 will be enrolled. For these pupils 1,000 teachers will 
be required. | : 

The total population of the island is 953,243, and the school popula- 
tion, 322,393; the number of schools open at end of year was 733, of 
which 132 were boys’ schools, 71 girls’, 528 mixed, and 2 night schools; 
the average number of schools open each month was 698. The 
number of buildings in use for schools was 120 in towns and 387 
rural, aggregating 507. There were 489 white male teachers employed 
at end of vear, 250 white female, 42 colored male, 31 colored female, 
ageregating 812 teachers. The total number of American teachers 
employed during the year was 104. 

The number of pupils enrolled at the end of the year was 33,802; of 
these, 15,542 were white and 5,695 colored, boys, and 8,763 white and 
3,802 colored, girls. The total number of boys was 21,237, and of 
_ girls, 12,565. The average daily attendance during the year was 
23,453. The per cent of total population enrolled in schools was 3.5, 
and the per cent of colored pupils in total enrollment was 28. Esti- 
mated value of all school property was $213,465.97. 

The summer normal school at San Juan was attended by over 800 
teachers in 1901. A large building for the normal school is under 
construction at Rio Piedras, and will be opened about November 21, 
1901. 

There are 89 new school buildings completed and in use, the teaching 
corps has been reorganized, a system of agricultural schools gives 
practical instruction to about 1,000 students, and a high school is in 
operation at San Juan. The annual budget has been increased from 
$400,000 to $500,000, and the schools are now equipped with all neces- 
sary books and supplies, while the school year extends to nine months 
in the year. There are 100 American teachers now on the island. 
Free transportation for teachers between New York and San Juan was 
discontinued in June, 1901. The salary of American teachers is fixed 
at $40 per month, for nine months, in cities of less than 5,000 popula- 
tion. In larger cities it is $50 per month for the same time. Teach- 
ers’ institutes were held in 15 places in the island during the summer 
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of 100 and summer schools were opened in 16 districts. | In January, 
190L, the sum of $200,000 was transmitted to the treasurer of Porto 
Rico from the United States Treasury, by direction of the President. 
to be used for school buildings, and suitable buildings are in course of 
construction in all parts of the island. The school maintenance fund 
of S501 .000, allotted under the civil government, is 25 per cent of the 
entire Insular budget. It is independent of $235,000 destined for 
school extension, The free public library in San Juan has 7,400 vol- 
umes. Provision has been made by the legislature of the island to 
send a limited number of young men and women to complete their 
education in the United States. 


INsrecrors OF CoaL MINES IN THE TERRITORIES. 


By act of Congress approved March 3, 1891 (26 Stat., 1104), the 
President was authorized to appoint. at an annual compensation of 
S2.000 each, a mine inspector in each organized and unorganized Ter: 
ritory of the United States wherein were located coal mines, the 
agereeate annual output of which would be in excess of 1,000 tons per 
annum. Appropriation is now made annually by Congress for two 
such inspectors—-one of the Indian Territory and the other of. the 
Territory of New Mexico. 

Inpian Terrirory.—Luke W. Bryan, the mine inspector, reports that 
the coal business in the Territory is in a flourishing condition; that 
there has been a great increase in the output of coal, 2.391.688 ton: 
having been produced, as against 1.900.127 tons during the previous 
vear. Many improvements, especially in the matter of the opening 
of new shafts and slopes. are now well under way, which promise 3 
much greater increase in the matter of actual production during: the 
next vear. | 

Many of the leases for which applications were heretofore made 
under the Curtis Act have been perfected, and a number of applications 
have been presented for new leases. The extension of various lines of 
rulroad through the Territory is opening up new coal fields, and many 
of the States in the Union are evincing an active interest in the coal 
mines of the Territory. Many of the veins of coal recently opened in 
the various mines are of a steeper pitch than any that have heretofore 
been successfully worked. For many vears it was thought that it 
would not be possible to work such veins at a profit, but improved 
methods, recently inaugurated, have demonstrated the practicability of 
successfully working such veins, 

The inspector called attention to the fact that another feature of the 
new methods of operating in the Territory is that of sinking deeper 
shafts, and he expresses the opinion that the coal mining of the future 
in the Territory must be done through the use of much deeper shafts 
than have heretofore been sunk. 
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There are over 280 coke ovens in the Territory, 230 of which are in 
ictual operation, and 50 nearly completed. Eighty of these ovens 
are operated by the Osage Coal and Mining Company at or near 
Krebs, Ind. T.; 50 at Alderson and 100 at Howe are operated by the 
Mexican Gulf Coal and Transportation Company. The latter com- 
pany, however, is now in the hands of a receiver. The total produe- 


tion of coke for the past year was 34,000 tons. Of the 28 individuals 
‘and corporations operating mines within the Territory, all have not 


submitted reports as to the number of emplovees, but from those 
received it may be said that the average number of men employed in 
the coal mines in the Territory is approximately 4,88. 

During the year there were 139 accidents due to various causes, 44 
of which were fatal, as against 89 accidents during the previous year, 


40 of which were fatal. 


The inspector states that considerable effort has been made in the 


direction of carrying out and making efficacious the act of Congress 


approved March 3, 1891, for the protection of the lives of miners in 


the Territories, and to this end he has made many suggestions to the 
operators in regard to improving the air courses, escape ways for 


men, the furnishing of sufficient pure air to the face of workings, the 
institution of shot firers in mines where the coal dust has been con- 
sidered dangerous and explosive, and the prevention of the employ- 


ment of children under the age of 16 years. 


The inspector states that he has universally been assisted by the mine 


“ operators in the discharge of his duties, and that suggestions for the 
’ betterment of the condition of men and mines have been cheerfully 
- received and promptly and faithfully carried into effect in the most 
~ practical manner possible. He regrets the material increase shown 


pt 


‘In the number of accidents during the past year over that of the pre- 


vious, but expresses the opinion, however, that there are periods in 
the Indian Territory when, owing tothe extremely gaseous condition of 


“ mines and the explosiveness of the coal dust, there appears to be an 


Ir 


: epidemic of explosions, and the year just passed is one that has been 
~~ particularly marked in that regard. As an instance, the explosion at 


Inne No. 5, operated by the Oxage Coal and Mining Couaae may be 


cited as one involving greater damage to the mine than has ever been 


~ wrought by any mine explosion in the Territory; loss of life, however, 


hie 


. 


t 
A 
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Was confined to but three men, owing, doubtless, to the employment 
of shot firers. Kesults in this case evidence the advisability of the 
employment of shot firers in all edseous mines; for, in the case of mine 
No. 5, there were some 300 or 400 men employed, and had this shot 
heen fired while the men were in the mine, they would, in all proba- 
bility, have been killed. 

Special attention has heen given to the character of all the machinery 
inuse, and care was taken to see that all catches were properly bon- 
heted and fully supplied with safety-catch attachments. 
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The past vear has been particularly free from labor troubles, althouy) 
a nominal strike has been in progress in the Indian Territory, th: 
United Mine Workers’ Association having declared the Territorial strike 
during the whole of the vear; nevertheless, the mines have all bew 
able to secure necessary labor and to run on good time. In order to 
operate the mines successfully during this nominal strike, it was nece: 
sary to employ men from the different States, they being more or les 
inexperienced as to the conditions existing in the mines in the Terr: 
torv; that fact has, doubtless, been another factor in the increased 
accidents that have occurred. The inspector, however, expresses th: 
opinion that in the majority of instances accidents have been caused br 
the deliberate violation of the rules of the company and of those rul 
and customs which careful and cautious miners always observe. 

New Mexico.—Jo E. Sheridan, mine inspector, reports that the 
provisions of the act of Congress providing for the protection 0 
miners has been strictly enforced, and that the mining industry i 
the Territory is in an exceedingly prosperous condition. Coal min 
owners and operators have done everything within their power to pro- 
vide for the safety of their employees and to maintain proper sanitar 
conditions in the mines. The production of coal during the yea 
ageregated 1,187,334 tons, valued at $1,606,174, an increase of 30,1!" 
tons over the output of the previous year. Scarcity of miners in cot: 
nection with the protracted strike at Gallup, N. Mex., resulted in the 
closing down of several large mines, restricting the mining of coal i 
the Territory materially. Had this strike not interfered the increa: 
in production, it is stated, would have been at least 205,196 tons. Thr 
conclusion is reached from the fact that there was abnormal demané 
for coal by the transportation companies and the coal was alread! 
developed in the mines and ready for abstraction, the only facto! 
lacking to insure the increase of production heing the labor necessatt 
to mine the coal. During the year 1,523 men and boys were employe 
in the mines, a decrease in number of employees of 145 in the las 
year. This decrease in number of employees was due solely to th 
scarcity of miners and not to lack of employment. Nearly all the 
more important operators, the inspector states, have agents in thes 
coal-mining sections of the United States and the British possession 
secking to employ miners and pay their fare and expenses to NeW 
Mexico. 

Twenty accidents were reported, 9 of which were fatal, or 1 life per 
135.281 tons of coal mined. 

Forty-two thousand seven hundred and thirty-three tons of coke 
were produced from coals mined in the Territory, which sold at an 
estimated value of $2.50 per ton at the ovens. 

Coke production is largely on the increase, 100 coke ovens now being 
in process of construction at Dawson, and several others at different 
points in the Territory will be constructed in the near future. 
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McKinley County leads in the production of coal, it having produced 
uring the year 531,215 tons, of a value of $677 856, against 503,150 
ons last year. One thousand and forty-seven men are employed. 
volfax County is second, with 332,046 tons, valued at $334,196, pro- 
luced, against 394,108 last year, and 275 men employed. Lincoln 
vounty is third, with 228 men employed, 172,782 tons produced, 
wainst 88,060 last year, the value of the product this year being 
5332,264. Santa Fe County is fourth, with 185 men employed and 
115,846 tons of coal, worth $200,740, produced, against 191,139 tons 
the year previous. 

Rio Arriba County produced 51,600 tons, valued at $69,200, against 
35,706 tons the year previous; 66 men employed. | 

Socorro County produced 14,116 tons, valued at $27,027, against 
6,000 tons the year previous; 64 men employed. . 

San Juan County produced 425 tons, valued at $531, against 500 
tons the year previous; 5 men employed. 

During the year nine new mines were opened or old mines reopened, 
six in Colfax County, one in Santa Fe, one in McKinley, and one in 
Socorro County. Three mines were abandoned—two at Blossburg, in 
Colfax County, and one at Capitan, Lincoln County. 

The mine inspector recommends that the law be amended, making 
the miner as well as the mine owner responsible for dereliction of duty 
whereby the safety of fellow-workmen or his own may be imperiled. 


NATIONAL PARKS AND RESERVATIONS. 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


The Yellowstone National Park, set aside by act of March 1, 1872 
(17 Stat., 32), is located in the States of Montana and Wyoming, and 
has an area of 2,142,720 acres. The average altitude is about 8,000 
feet. 

Capt. John Pitcher, First Cavalry, U. S. A., acting superintendent, 
reports that he assumed command of the troops in the park and entered 
upon the duties of acting superintendent May 8, 1901, relieving Capt. 
George W. Goode, First Cavalry. 

The acting superintendent states that he found but one troop of cav- 
alry stationed in the park, and later, on account of the unusually dry 
season and the large number of camping parties in the park, it was 
necessary to increase the number. Capt. E. Lindsey was accordingly 
sent by the Adjutant-General to report for duty, and arrived at Fort 
Yellowstone, with his troop, August 3. They were at once sent toa 
camp in Lower Geyser Basin, where they did much hard work and 
rendered valuable service in extinguishing some large tires. 
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The very dry season developed the fact that the water supply ws 
entirely too small, and inconvenience was experienced by both tourist: 
and all living at the Mammoth Hot Springs. To remedy this a new 
reservoir, witha capacity of 2,000,000 gallons of water, has been buil 
and connected with the existing water system. The supply of water 
is ample for the post of Fort Yellowstone, Mammoth Hot Sprine 
Hotel, and also permits of irrigation for beautifving the plateau uper 
which the post and hotel are located. Capt. Hiram M. Chittenden. 
United States Corps of Engineers, made the necessary surveys. pre 
pared the plans, and supervised the work of construction; the fund 
and material being furnished by the Quartermaster’s Department. 

There were three large tires during the season. The first, in Gibbon 
Canyon, was started by a camper traveling through the park who. 
becoming friehtened by a bear, built three large fires about his camp. 
The patrol compelled him to extinguish them during the night, and 
he was cautioned as to the danger of forest fires, but he rebuilt the 
fires after the patrol left and failed to entirely extinguish them. As 
aresult, the fires started up again and developed into a serious con- 
flagration, causing one day’s delay in travel on that part of the road. 
The camper was arrested, brought to Fort Yellowstone, fined $50 and 
costs by the United States commissioner, and, being unable to pay bis 
fine, served out his sentence in the post guardhouse. 

The origin of the second fire is unknown. It was probably cause? 
by some tourist or fisherman lighting a pipe or cigar and carelessly 
throwing away a lighted match. This fire kept a troop at work nearlt 
amonth. The third fire was caused by lightning and did but little dan- 
age, as it Was soon extinguished by a heavy rain. These fires com- 
menced before the arrival of Captain Lindsey’s troop. With more 
men to patrol the roads they might have been prevented entirely. 

There is scarcely any feature in the park which tourists enjoy more 
than the trout fishing, which is now to be had in almost any stream in 
the park. Five different species of trout can be taken within the limits 
of the park; these are the native or black-spotted trout, the rainbow. 
the Von Behr, the Loch Leven, and the Eastern brook trout. 

On this subject the acting superintendent says: 

There is no restriction placed on the fishing in the park save that fish can not be 
caught and sold for the market, and in order that it may never be necessary to make 
any restrictions it is strongly urged that a small fish hatchery be established here. 
If this can be done the streams can be kept so full of trout that it will be impossible 
for the tourists to deplete them. Mr. D. C. Booth, who is in charge of the United 
States hatchery at Speartish, 8. Dak., visited the park this summer, and has reported 
a favorable location for a hatchery on Willow Creek, about 8 miles from the Man- 
moth Hot Springs. Mr. Booth collected about 1,000,000 eggs from the Yellowstone 
Lake trout and sent them to the hatchery at Spearfish. He brought into the park 
and placed in Willow Creek about 10,000 Eastern brook trout, and has just informed 
me that he now has about the same number of rainbow trout, which can be had on 
application to the United States Fish Commissioner. Application for them has just 
been submitted, and as soon as received they will be planted in the Gibbon River. 
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Prof. Willis L. Moore, Chief of the Weather Bureau, while visiting 
the park, expressed a desire to establish a weather station in the park. 
It is believed that such a station would be of advantage to the park as 
well as to the Weather Bureau. The publication of, the temperature 
during the summer would call attention to the desirability of the park 
as a summer resort. 

About 50 miles of the boundary on the eastern side of the park still 
remains unsurveyed. It has been estimated by Mr. Edward F. Stahle, 
who completed the surveys of the north, south, and west boundaries 
this year, that the unsurveyed portion could be measured and marked 
for $3,000, or at the rate of 860 per mile. The acting superintendent 
strongly urges that this survey be authorized. 

The large game in the park, with the exception of the buffalo, seems 

to be more numerous than ever; at least, more has been seen. This 
is believed to be due to the regulation concerning dogs being more 
strictly enforced the present season. While one small dog would not 
harm large game, it would drive it back from the roads so none could 
be seen by the average tourist. As this is one of the most interesting 
features to visitors, it is desirable they should have an opportunity to 
see it. Only one case of poaching was reported, where a man was 
charged with trapping two beavers near Soda Butte. It is thought 
that there are about 25 buffalo, in the park. The elk are numerous, 
but it is possible that they will be reduced to the number that can live 
entirely in the park unless something is done to protect them on their 
winter range—Teton Forest Reserve. 

The deer in the park are quite numerous and very tame. 

The antelope would undoubtedly have become extinct in the park in 
a short time but for the fact that Montana has this vear passed a law 
which absolutely prohibits the killing of these beautiful animals, for 
an indefinite period. This will give them a chance, and they will 
probably increase very rapidly in the future. 

The bear have increased greatly in numbers, and during the past 
season they have been a source of great amusement and interest to the 
tourists, at both the Fountain and the Canyon hotels anywhere. 
from fifteen to twenty bear—grizzly, black, and brown—could he seen 
about the garbage piles every evening. They could also be seen in 
greater or less numbers at any of the other hotels or lunch stations. 

Of the smaller game the beaver have probably increased more rapidly 
than anything else, and their dams and houses are now to be found in 
almost all of the smaller streams in the park. 

Fort Yellowstone is one of the most neatly built and attractive- 
looking little posts in the country, but too small for the needs of the 
park. Theacting superintendent recommends that the post be enlarged 
toa four-troop or squadron post; that a suitable house be constructed 
for the use of the commanding officer and acting superintendent of the 
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park, in order that he may properly entertain the many distinguished 
visitors who come into the park with letters of introduction to hm 
from all parts of the country; also that the post be lighted by electricity 
instead of by oil, as a matter of safety and convenience. A suitable 
location for an electric plant can be found within 300 yards of the post. 
which plant could be run by water power and therefore at a very reason- 
able cost. 

The service provided by the Yellowstone Lake Boat Company ha 
apparently been entirely satisfactory to tourists, but there have been 
many verbal complaints concerning the excessive charges for the hire 
of small boats, fishing tackle, ete., by this company. Only one wrt 
ten complaint was received; the others who complained declined to 
put their statements in writing on the ground that they did not wis 
to be bothered further about the matter, yet they wished it corrected. 
The Lake Hotel has been a very popular place on account of the 
delightfully cool weather always to be found there and the fine fishing 
in the lake. The acting superintendent recommends, in order to ren- 
edy the complaints about the boat question, etc., that some competition 
be introduced, and suggests that a few naphtha launches would add 
greatly to the attractions of the lake. 

The Yellowstone National Park Transportation Company is the best 
equipped transportation company in the park. Their teams are excel: 
lent and drivers skillful, as shown by the remarkable freedom from 
accidents during the past season. The company and the Yellowstone 
Park Association, or hotel company, operated in perfect harmony. 
The Monida and Yellowstone Stage Company is also well equipped 
with fine Concord coaches and surreys and has given entire satisfaction 
to its patrons. Their business shows an increase each year. Thi 
company also operated in harmony with the hotel company. 

The Yellowstone Park Association has done much to improve its 
hotels throughout the park. The Mammoth Hotel has been newlr 
painted, a porch added, and the interior fitted up with modern con- 
veniences, bath rooms, porcelain-lined tubs, electric lighting, steam 
heating, etc. A new and comfortable little hotel has been constructed 
at Norris Geyser Basin. Fountain Hotel is comfortable and quite 
modern, having steam and electricity, and is supplied with water from 
a large hot spring—soft and delightful water for bathing. The asso- 
ciation is preparing to build a new hotel at Upper Geyser Basin, where 
a frame building and tents have afforded acceptable accommodations 
The Lake and Canyon hotels have also been improved in apes 
and comfort. 

The management of the permanent camps by Mr. W. W. Wylie has 
been satisfactory, except that some of his agents have misr epresented 
the routes traveled by other transportation companies. 
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The acting superintendent embodies in his report a letter from Cap- 
tain Chittenden, United States Engineers, in charge of improvements 


in the park, containing recommendations as to estimates for next 
season’s work, as follows: 


1. Sprinkling.—The experiments conducted during the past season of sprinkling a 
certain stretch of carefully built road has demonstrated the great value of extending 
this work over the main roads of about 150 miles. It will require one sprinkler and 
seven filling tanks to every 5 miles. This will cost at the least calculation the sum 
of $30,000 and should be included in the estimates for permanent plant, which ought 
to be procured within the next three years. | | 

2. Buildings. —¥For the-use of your troops in patrolling the park, for the use of the 
Engineer Department when sending parties over the road system, and for the use of 
the officers of the Government when traveling on duty through the park, the present 
station houses should be enlarged and improved and certain additional ones should 
be built. The total number will be 12, and possibly 18, and will cost on the aver- 
age, if properly built, $2,000 each, including outhouses, and taking into consideration 
the great distance to which much of the material will have to be hauled. There 
should be provided for this purpose the sum of $25,000. 

38. Work at Mammoth Hot Springs. —The completion of the new water supply for 
Fort Yellowstone and the bringing of the waters of Glen Creek to this point have 

_ made possible the irrigation of the Mammoth Hot Springs plateau and the conver- 
sion of this dusty tract of ground, where the main business of the park is conducted, 
into permanent turf. This improvement is very urgently needed. To complete it 

 asit should be, and at the same time realign and thoroughly rebuild the roads of the 

. plateau, with proper sidewalk, will cost about $15,000. 

The total estimate for these three purposes is therefore $70,000. 


The acting superintendent urges that the appropriations asked by 
: Captain Chittenden be secured if possible, and, among other things 
 Yegarding his work, says: 
The experiment in road sprinkling has been a decided success, and has added much 
to the comfort of tourists and kept that portion of the roads which were sprinkled in 


fine condition, for, in addition to keeping down the dust, the broad tires of sprink- 
ni ling wagons acted as rollers and kept the roads perfectly smooth and free from ruts. 


t 
a 


'' The work accomplished during the season in the way of improve- 
"i Ments is as follows: 


New road opened in valley of Gardiner, replacing dangerous road under cliff; 
Includes three steel bridges. 
|, About 1,600 feet of new road built on hill below Mammoth Hot Springs, replacing 
y 419 per cent grade with one of 8 per cent. 
, Asingle-track surrey road opened from Glen Creek to Middle Gardiner Falls, 2 
"miles, 
. One-fourth mile of very difficult construction in upper end of Golden Gate Canyon. 
(Entire length of road from Mammoth Hot Springs to Golden Gate resurfaced. 
» Same stretch of road sprinkled throughout the season. 

Water supply for Mammoth Hot Springs put in, including the construction of a 
ditch to carry the water of Glen Creek to Mammoth Hot Springs, the construction 
of a reservoir holding 1,800,000 gallons, and the laying of a pipe line to connect with 
the points where supply is to be used. 

The construction of about 7 miles of road near Yancey’s, the grading of bridge 
Pproaches over the Yellowstone, and the survey of the proposed line as far as Tower 
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Falls and through Granite Canyon on the road to Cooke City. The erection of the ° 
Yellowstone bridge has been prevented by failure of the mills to furnish the material, 
owing to the steel strike. 

The construction of 9 miles of road between the Thumb and Lake Hotel to cut out 
the Lake Shore road. 

Construction of 12 miles of road on the eastern approach, carrying that road into 
the valley of Middle Creek, bevond Sylvan Pass. This work includes the construc- 
tion of new pile bridges over Yellowstone River and Pelican Creek. 

The opening of 6 miles of road near Jackson Lakes and the extensive reconstru- 
tion of the southern approach, including new bridges over Lewis River and Crawfish 
Creek, placing this road in very fair condition from Yellowstone Lake to Buffalo 
Fork of Snake River, the western terminus of the Fort Washakie military road. 

The annual repairs have been extensive and have covered the entire existing sy: 
tem. The roads were all open by the 1st of June, something never before accon: 
plished since the main circuit of the roads was opened. Extensive resurfacing ha 
been done near Norris, in the Lower Geyser Basin, and on the Continental Divide 
road. About 200,000 feet of lumber has been manufactured, both for new work and 
the repairs of old bridges. The station houses throughout the park have been placed 
in repair, temporarily. 

Eight cases of violation of the act of Congress providing for the pro- 
tection of birds and animals in the park were tried before the Unite! 
States commissioner; seven of the defendants were fined and one wi 
not found within the jurisdiction of the commissioner. Three cases of 
larceny were brought before him; two of the defendants were held t0 
the district court; in the other case the defendants were not appre 
hended. Ina case of assault the defendant was fined. 

The total number of visitors to the park during the season we 
10,769. The aggregate number carried over the regular route by th: 
Yellowstone National Park Transportation Company was 3,468; by th 
Monida and Yellowstone Stage Company, 509; the aggregate num)! 
traveling with licensed transportation, 2,186; aggregate number cat 
ried by private transportation, 4,112. 

During the season 3,378 tourists took the trip across Yellowstor 
Lake with the Yellowstone Lake Boat Company. Of this numb! 
1,702 entered the park with the Yellowstone National Park Transpor 
tation Company, 141 with the Monida and Yellowstone Stage Con: 
pany, 1,370 with W. W. Wylie, and the balance, 165 people, wer 
other campers. 

In my last annual report I adverted to the necessity of extendin 
the boundaries of the Yellowstone National Park to include the Ye! 
lowstone and the Teton forest reserves, etc., east and south of th 
park to afford better protection for-the large game, particularly th 
buffalo and the elk, during the winter season. Congress, howeve' 
took no action in the matter, and I therefore deem it advisable 
avain direct attention to this important subject and to urge that th 
necessary legislation be enacted at an early day. The steps heretofo" 
taken, with a view to securing legislative action, are fully set forth 
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he reports of the Secretary of the Interior for the years 1898, 1899, 
ind 1900, respectively, wherein it is stated, among other things, that — 


Under date of February 1, 1898, there was transmitted to Congress a report made 
n the 12th of January, 1898, by Col. S. B. M. Young, Third United States Cavalry, 
hen acting superintendent of the park, recommending the extension of the limits of 
he park, and submitting a draft of a bill with a view to carrying the same into effect. 

The boundaries as suggested in said bill, which are indicated on a map accompany- 
ng the same, would extend the limits of the park so as to embrace the Yellowstone 
limber Land Reserve, which lies on the east and south boundaries of the park, and 
omprises about 1,914 square miles; all that portion of the Teton Forest Reserve lying 
ast of the summit of the Teton Range and comprising about 1,050 square miles, and 
uljoining the Yellowstone Timber Land Reserve on the south, together with an 
unreserved area of about 30 square miles at the southwest corner of the park, in 
Idaho, and an unreserved area of about 260 square miles at the northwest comer, in 
Montana. 

In the forest reserves are fine bodies of timber which it is important should be 
preserved from fires because of its value as timber, as well as the protection to water- 
sheds and against fires running into the park. 

It is reported that during the winter months the large game from the National 
Park herd roam to a very considerable extent in the areas proposed to be inciuded 
within the park, and they should have all protection possible from destruction by 
marauders, who are constantly on the watch for game as it roams out of the park 
linits. The State game laws are applicable to the forest reserves, and for this reason 
it is impracticable to prevent the killing of game in the reserves in the same manner 
and to the same extent as it ix prohibited in the park. The superior discipline of 
regular troops makes a more effective patrol than the civil forest officers, and cavalry 
can cover a greater extent of territory with more expedition, and is better able to 
cope with trespassers than are forest rangers. 

In view of the importance of protecting this country, which has an international 
reputation on account of its scenic beauties, and to throw additional safeguards about 
the big game whose natural home is the National Park, and to protect more effec- 
tually the timber embraced in the forest reserves adjoining the park, I think it a 
Wise policy that the additional areas herein described be embraced in and placed 
under the Jaws and management relating to the Yellowstone National Park. 


APPROPRIATIONS. —Coneress at its last session, pursuant to a recom- 
mendation from this Department, transferred from the War Depart- 
ment to the Secretary of the Interior the supervision of the expenditure 
of appropriations for protection in this reservation and appropriated 
the sum of $5,000 therefor for the current fiscal year, the appropria- 
tion for improvements in the park remaining, as heretofore, under the 
War Department. 

From time to time leases of ground for hotel and other purposes 
have been made, transportation and other privileges for the accommo- 
dation of the traveling public in the park have been granted, and the 
revenues derived therefrom have been covered into the Treasury to 
he applied to the purposes specitied in the act of Congress approved 
March 1, 1872 (17 Stat., 632), now sections 2474 and 2475, Revised 
Statutes United States, setting apart the lands therein described, near 
the headwaters of the Yellowstone River, as a public park or pleasur- 
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ing ground for the benefit and enjovment of the people, and placing it 
under the exclusive control of the Secretary of the Inter‘or. 

It is desirable that this fund be available for use in case of the exhaus- 
tion of the specitie appropriation for the protection of park orany 
other purpose necessary in the management of the reservation, There 
ix a doubt, however, as to whether under existing law this can be done. 
as the Comptroller has held it to be a well-settled rule of construction 
of the accounting officers that where an appropriation is made for a 
specitic object that appropriation is exclusive, although there may be 
another appropriation which, but for the special appropriation, would 
have been available, and that the fact that the specific appropriation 1s 
inadequate or has become exhausted does not make the other appro- 
priation available. (1 Comp. Dee., 126, 236, 417; 3 id., 353.) To 
the end, therefore, that there may be no question as to the authority 
of the Secretary to expend the park revenues for proper administra- 
tive and protective purposes in the reservation, I have to recommend 
that the following paragraph be incorporated in the sundry civil bill 
when it shall reeeive consideration by Congress, to wit: 

For the administration and protection of the Yellowstone National Park, to be 


expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, who is authorized in 
his discretion to use the moneys derived from leases and other privileges in the rez 


. 
. 


ervation for the improvement, administration, and protection thereof, $13,320. 
YosEMITE NATIONAL PARK. 


This park is situated in Tuolumne, Mariposa, and Mono counties. 
Cal., and covers an area of about 1.512 square miles, being 36 miles 
wide and about 42 miles long. The lands embraced therein were se 
aside by act of Congress approved October 1, 1890 (26 Stat., 630), and 
were placed under the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior. 

By the act of Congress approved June 6, 1900 (31 Stat., 618), the 
Secretary of War was authorized and directed, upon the request of 
the Secretary of the Interior, to detail troops for the protection of 
the national parks in California. Pursuant to the requirements of the 
statute, Maj. L. A. Craig, Fifteenth Cavalry, U.S. A., was detailed for 
duty in the reservation as acting superintendent. He reports that he 
entered upon the discharge of his duties June 17, having under bis 
command, for the purpose of patroling. guarding, and enforcing the 
regulations of the park, Troop H of the Fifteenth Cavalry. The main 
camp, as In previous vears, was established at Wawona. 

During the season patrols have been kept constantly moving in dif- 
ferent parts of the reservation, looking for trespassers and hunters. 
Only one drove of cattle was found trespassing on the reservation. 
~which was driven off, and one large herd of sheep with four herders 0 
charge. The sheep were driven beyond the park limits, and the 
herders ejected from the park. 
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Guards have been kept at the principal entrances of the park at all 
times, thereby preventing anyone, excepting those coming in over 
trails, from bringing in firearms. 

There have been several fires in the park during the season, caused 
in almost every instance by the carelessness of campers, but, owing to 
the vigilance of the troops, they were extinguished with but little or 
no damage. 

Game, principally deer, quail, and grouse, is very plentiful, and, 
though a large number of firearms have been taken up from persons 
in the reservation and returned to the owners on leaving, not a single 
instance was reported where tourists or campers disregarded the regu- 
lations as to hunting. 

There were 9,000 visitors in the park during the season, being 4,000 
more than last year. About two-thirds of the visitors this season 
were campers. 

The regulations now in force in the park were prescribed in 1890 at 
the time the reservation was set aside and do not cover conditions as 
they now exist in the reservation. New ones should be promulgated, 
containing very stringent provisions regarding campers. - The latter 
have become somewhat troublesome, and good evidence has been found 
that this class of visitors have used dynamite or similar high explo- 
sives to kill trout. Furthermore, it appears that every fire that has 
occurred during the past summer within the park or outside of its 
limits (some of which were very dangerous) was caused by the indiffer- ; 
ence, carelessness, and no doubt in some instances by the criminal acts 
of the campers. 

There are in the park 53,931./,5, acres of patented lands and three 
claims, embracing 327,°)7,5, acres, on which patents have not yet issued. 
The Department has always recognized the rights of owners, trans- 

ferees, or lessees of such lands to use the same for all lawful purposes, 
and there has been practically no interference in the use and enjoy- 
ment of such property, except in cases where it was desired to graze 
sheep or cattle thereon or cut and remove timber therefrom. In such 
cases the metes and bounds of the lands have uniformly been required 
to be marked and defined so as to enable the officer intrusted with the 
duty of protecting the reservation to determine whether the lands from 
which timber is cut, or on which stock is to be grazed, were within the 
limits of the patented lands or on the park lands. It is also required 
that in removing timber from the reservation, or in taking animals to 
and from patented lands, that it should be done under the supervision 
of such officers and over the roads and trails of the park. While no 
trouble has been had during the past year with owners of this class of 
lands, and they have shown a disposition to conform to the rules and 
regulations, yet, judging from past experience in the management of 
the park, friction is liable to arise at any time. For administrative 
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purposes it would be better if. private holdings were eliminated from 
the park, and to that end Congress should authorize the purchase 
of these lands or extend to the national parks in California so much of 
the act of Congress approved June 4, 1897 (30 Stat., 36), as permits 
the relinquishment by owners of tracts of land in the several forest 
reservations and the selection in lieu thereof of vacant lands in other 
localities which are open to settlement. 

The report calls attention to a petition of owners of patented land; 
for permission to use the park lands, in which it is stated, among other 
things, that— 

I¢ is well known that during the many vears prior to the establishing of the park. 
fires were less frequent than at the present time. * * * The cattle and _ horses 
ate down, to a considerable extent, the grass and underbrush, thus leaving no great 
quantity of substance for fire, while without their presence this undergrowth is so 
rank * * * that it becomes impossible to check the fire when once under head- 
way. This is well established, as the fire within the park in 1899 burned for over two 
months and destroved thousands of acres of timber and forest growth, and _ no par- 
allel instance has been known in all the vears the mountains were occupied before 
the park was established. The undergrowth is now becoming so thick that in the 
spring season, ag the sap therein begins to rise in the trees or shrubs, it creates a 
heat that melts the snow earlier than where there is no timber, consequently the 
more dense the timber and undergrowth is, the less beneficial is it in conserving the 
snow; and it may also be noted that game is becoming scarcer in the park each year, 
which fact may be attributed to the lack of sustenance for the wild animals therein, 
thereby resulting in the destruction of birds’ eggs and young deer, while heretofore 
death among horses and cattle contributed largely toward the foods of the forest 
animals. 

If cattle and horses were permitted to be grazed within the park under such con- 
ditions and restrictions as are placed upon persons who graze their stock within the 
forest reserve, the park and its natural conditions would be better preserved. 


The superintendent, after due consideration of this petition, based 
upon the best evidence which, he states, he has been able to obtain. 
recommends that owners of private lands in the park be allowed to 
graze cattle, under certain restrictions, on lands near their own prem- 
ises, under the supervision of the park authorities; that permits for 
this privilege be granted by the superintendent, subject to immediate 
‘cancellation where any violation occurs. 

By act of Congress approved February 15, 1901 (81 Stat., 790), the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and empowered to grant rights 
of way in the park for telephone and telegraph purposes and for water 
eonduits, reservoirs for irrigation, mining or quarrying, manufactur- 
ing, and other purposes. No grants, however, have been made as yet 
ander this act. 

By act of Congress approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat., 1162), $4,000 
was appropriated for the construction of bridges, fencing, and trails, 
and improvement of roads, other than toll roads, to be expended under 
the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior. 
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PuxSvant to such authority, contract was entered into for the con- 
itruction of a bridge across Wet Gulch, on the trail leading from Sus- 
dension Bridge over Merced River to the Coulterville road, and the 
sonstruction of a trail from each end of said bridge to connect with 

irail previously constructed, for the sum of $1,000. This work, the 
superintendent reports, is progressing rapidly, and will probably be 
finished before the troops leave the reservation. 
Contracts for other work in the park were entered into as follows: 
For the repair of a trail from the head of Hetch Hetchy Valley to Til 


Till Valley, a distance of 5 miles, for the sum of $650; for the con- 


struction of a bridge at the head of Hetch Hetchy Vallev, over the 
Tuolumne River, for $800; for the repair of the road and construction 
of a small bridge thereon from Hodgsons ranch to the South Fork of 
the Tuolumne River, about 14 miles, for $125; for the repair of the 
trail leading into the Poopino Valley from Hetch Hetchy Valley trail, 
4 mniles, for $350; for the construction of a bridge, with side railing, 
over Rancheria Creek, near Hetch Hetchy Valley, for $450, and for 
repairing the trail from Camp A. E. Wood to Alder Creck, a distance 
of 5 miles, for $240 

The superintendent recommends that the following trails and roads 

be repaired during the next fiscal year, to wit: 

Trail from head of Chilnualna Falls to Devils Post Pile, a distance of about 38 
miles, to cost about $1,500; for construction of trail from Clouds Rest trail to Lake 
Merced, a distance of about 5 miles, to cost about $500; repair of trail from Til Till 
trail east side of Rancheria Creek to The Sink, a distance of about 10 miles, to cost 


about $1,000; repair of trail from Poopino Valley to Lake Eleanor, a distance of 
about 9 miles, to cost about $1,000; repair of trail from headwaters of San Joaquin 


| : River to head of Bloody Canyon, a distance of about 30 miles, to cost about $2,500; 


repair of trail from Lake Tenya to White Cascades on Tuolumne River, a distance of 


‘*; about 9 miles, to cost about $700; repair of trail from Lake Eleanor to Lake Vernon, 
ya distance of about 11 miles, to cost about $650; repair of trail from Lake Vernon to 


> a) nd 


Til Till Valley, a distance of about 8 miles, to cost about $600; for the construc- 
tion of a bridge over Tuolumne River near Lambert Soda Springs, to cost about 
$1,000, and to be constructed in such a way that the floor can be removed in the 
winter months to prevent being broken down by snow—it is not necessary for this 
bridge to be over 5 feet in width, as it can only be used by saddle and pack ani- 
mals; for construction of a trail from Lake Ostrander to Crescent Lake, a distance of 
about 7 miles, to cost about $900. 


SEQUOIA AND GENERAL GRANT NATIONAL PARKS. 


Sequoia Park is located in Tulare County, Cal., and has an area of 


about 250 square miles. It was set aside by act of Congress approved 


September 25, 1890 (26 Stat., 478), and placed under the control of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

By act of Congress approved June 6, 1900 (31 Stat., 618), the Seer e- 
tary of War was authorized and Aivected: upon the request of the 
Secretary of the Interior, to detail troops for the protection of these 
parks. 


Li 
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Pursuant to the provisions of this act L. C. Andrews, captain and 
quartermaster, Fifteenth Cavalry, U. S. A., was detailed for duty in 
charge of the reservation as acting superintendent, and reports that 
he arrived with Troop I and went into camp at Kaweah, on the Hop- 
ping Range, on June 19, 1901. Reconnoissances of trails and detach- 
ment camp sites were made as rapidly as possible, and one detail sent 
to open up the South Fork trail to Hocketts Meadows. The main 
camp was made on the bluff overlooking Old Colony Mill and the can- 
yons of the Kaweah and East Branch of the North Fork, in order to 
be near to the work on the Giant Forest road. Detachments were 
established in various parts of the park, and by diligent patrolling have 
been able to keep it under close observation. As soon as a road is 
opened to the Giant Forest a permianent camp site should be selected 
and suitable buildings erected for the accommodation of the troops. 
and also at the supply camp at Kaweah. 

The first point of interest in the park is the Giant Forest of Sequoias, 
and to make this accessible a fine mountain road is now in process of 
construction; when completed it will connect with the eountry road 
from Visalia, Cal. The survey for the further extension of the road 
into the forest is progressing rapidly and through a picturesque 
country; its direction is such as to admit of its extension to Kings 
River Canyon in case Congress sees fit to include that in the park. 

At the beginning of the season the Old Colony Mill road, made 
impassable by the winter storms, was repaired and extended a distance 
of a little over 2 miles at an expense of $600. This new road was con- 
structed at less cost per mile than was required in the repairing of 
last year’s road, as here the work could be largely done by teams 
instead of hand. A substantial bridge constructed on this road is an 
attractive feature thereof. The best of timbers have been used, the 
foundations are solid native rock, and the workmanship good. 

The early opening of the Giant Forest road is an important consid- 
eration to the traveling public. The acting superintendent suggests 
the placing of the work in the hands of one man, thoroughly familiar 
with the conditions of mountain-road building, ready to organize his 
working force by May 1. A great saving in time and money can be 
effected by working the ground when moist, before the long dry sea- 
son has made it hard and unworkable. Necessarily, the first work to 
be done during May is the repairing and widening of Old Colony Mill 
road, as it is very narrow, often causing an hour’s delay, hard work, 
and no little danger when teams meet, and parts of it are in a danger- 
ous condition. In order that the road may be put in proper condition 
and extended, the whole extension being about 6 miles long, an appro- 
priation of $20,000 will be required, which Congress should make 
immediately available. 
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The addition of another forest ranger for duty in the park has facili- 
tated the work of constructing new trails therein and straightening the 
old ones. The first trail constructed during the season was from the 
ond of the new road across the ford in the Marble Fork and to Round 
Meadow in Giant Forest. This made the forest accessible for saddle 
ind pack animals, and several tourists have taken advantage of it dur- 
ng the past season. Acting upon the proposition of the acting super- 
ntendent, the Visalia Board of Trade extended the trail beyond the 
siant Forest, past the General Sherman tree to the north line of the | 
park into Kings River Canyon. Another important trail has been put 
in from the forest to Alta Meadow and Panoramic Point, and passing 
within a few hundred feet of the top of Panther Peak, a lookout of no 
mean value. 

Personal inspection has been made of the Clough and Palmer caves, 
both being located in the limestone belt that traverses the park. 

The Clough Cave is in the rocky side of the canyon of the South 
Fork, five hours from Kaweah post-office. A good trail will be opened 
to it by the beginning of next season. In formation it is but a tunnel, 
varying in width and in height from 3 to 12 and 15 feet. The first 

100 feet are perpendicular to the face of the cliff, the floor practically 

- level. It then turns to the left and parallels the face for about 400 

feet, the last 150 feet being on a plane some 8 feet higher and ending 
ina circular loop 100 feet in circumference. This has been a beauti- . 

ful cave for stalactites, stalagmites, and pillars, but these have been 
broken by the hundred, while all are blackened by the smoke of the 

. pine torches used in its exploration. It could be protected from fur- 
: ther depredation by constructing an iron grating and gate at its 
- entrance; the acting superintendent, however, regards the beauty of 
i... the cave as too much impaired to justify the expenditure of any large 

sum of money for its proper protection. 
The Palmer Cave is situated high in the mountain range to the north- 
east of the Clough, and about six hours from Kaweah, on the old 
Hockett trail. . This is quite different in formation, being a large cav- 
ern in the ground, with an irregular opening in the roof about 10 by 
ii 20 feet. Through this it is necessary to be lowered by rope tackle, 
a drop of 60 feet, into the end of a vaulted cavern about 150 feet long, 
the floor sloping rapidly down away from the entrance, the roof per- 
haps 50 feet high at its highest, the sides very irregular, due to caving 
i, Off of large rock masses, the greatest width being about 50 feet; thence 
through a low opening one climbs into another large cavern generally 
‘| Qreular in shape, 100 feet in diameter and about 30 feet high, in which 
'{ are beautiful stalactites and stalagmites and one noticeably beautiful 
| Pillar, and beyond is another room, long and narrow. The beauties 

of this cave are unimpaired and the specimens quite perfect, and are 


ites 


fie 


es 
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worthy of preservation. As other caves are being heard of, a thorough 
investigation of the matter should be had next season. 

The acting superintendent recommends that each of the small 
mountain meadows on main trails in the park be fenced for the accon- 
modation of tourists, whose stock must depend on grazing for feed. 
This could be done at little expense by using in the construction 
thereof the down timber, which must be cleared up in any event to 
Jessen the danger from fires. The county road along the North Fork. 
connecting with the Giant Forest road, is now obstructed by gates at 
farm lines, but an arrangement has been made with the road commi:- 
sioner at Visalia to have these gates removed and the road fenced dur- 
ing the winter, also to repair the county roadbed. The park line 
should be fenced where it crosses the South Fork Canyon with a gate 
on the trail; a mile and a half will close this entrance to stock and 
remove the present temptation of the many acres of fine pasturage on 
Bald Mountain. 

The deer in the park are increasing in number and apparently becon- 
ing more tame in the absence of hunting; black and brown bear are 
also numerous, while grouse and mountain quail are very plentiful 
and tame. Many streams are already stocked with trout, and tourists 
can always get fresh trout to eat, caught in a few moments. 

The sheep have gone out of the country, and that annoyance seems 
to be past. The stockmen have nowhere attempted to enter the park 
unlawfully, and now that it is believed that the people of the State 
and Congress are interested in developing the park, it seems to be the 
spirit of the community to observe park regulations. 

During the season five forest fires have been controlled and extin- 
guished, two in the Giant Forest itself. The acting superintendent 
recommends that stockmen be allowed to graze their herds in the park. 
unless it be found that this lessens the storage capacity of the moun- 
tains for the summer supply of water for irrigation, as such a course. 
if pursued, will result in the present accumulation of fine grasses, 
ferns, and underbrush being eaten by the cattle, thus lessening the 
danger from fires. 

The acting superintendent expresses the opinion that an official 
investigation of private holdings within the park, of which there are 
several even within the Giant Forest, will disclose the fact that some 
of these claims, under a strict reading of the law, especially some 
classed as ‘swamp and overflowed land,” are not valid. No private 
claims, he states, should be allowed if it really be intended to make a 
national park of this tract of land, and action should be taken to absorb 
them in the public ownership. 

In this park there are 972,45 acres of patented lands and one claim 
of 40 acres on which patent has not yet issued, and in the General 
Grant National Park there are 160 acres of patented lands. The atten- 
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.on of Congress has been repeatedly called to the advisability of the 
cquirement by the Government of the title of all private lands within 
his and the other national parks in California, but without effect. 
“he extinguishment of the title to all private holdings within these 
‘eservations, either through purchase by the Government or the exten- 
ion to the parks the provisions of the act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat., 
36), so as to permit the relinquishment by owners of patented lands 
herein, and the selection in lieu thereof of vacant lands in other 
ocalities which are open to settlement, would result in better admin- 
istration. : 

The acting superintendent recommends that steps be taken to con 
struct a telephone line in the park, as it is almost a necessity that the 
main camp of troops up in the mountains be connected by wire to the 
line at the camp at Three Rivers, and it would also be of great value 
to the road work and to business men who may wish to visit the park. 

GENERAL GRANT Park.—This park is situated in Mariposa County, 
Cal., and is but 2 miles square, its one attraction being the two groves 
of sequoias, one of which contains the very large tree called the General 
Grant. During the season $2,500 have been expended in improve- 
ments, the park has been completely fenced, and the ‘‘Stevens grade” 
was sufficiently repaired to admit the getting of teams into the park, 
but is still a poor and dangerous road. It could be replaced by 2 miles 
of good grade at a cost of $4,000, and this is recommended. 

Within the park a good road has been constructed from the entrance, 
24 miles, through the first and to the second sequoia grove, passing 
close to the General Grant tree and lacking buta half mile of connect- 
ing with the Converse Basin road. This can be completed for $300. 

One thousand dollars has already been expended on cleaning up the 
rubbish and down timber in the sequoia grove, thus protecting the 
trees from fire and adding to the appearance of the park, and a similar 
amount should be allotted for this work next season. | 

The acting superintendent strongly recommends that one man be 

employed as a permanent guard in this park, as during the absence of 
the troops it is unprotected for eight months of the year; souvenir 
— hunters have left traces of their presence during that period, asa great 
many pieces of bark have been cut from the General Grant tree; this is 
injurious to the tree and if continued will kill it in a few years. Such 
a guard will not only protect the park, but keep the fence and road in 
repair. 

It is estimated that the following sums will be required for the man- 
agement and protection of these reservations during the next fiscal 
Year, to wit: Sequoia Park, $25,000; General Grant Park, $3,000. 

Appended to the report of the acting superintendent is a copy of his 
instructions to the park rangers. 
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Mount RANIER NATIONAL PARK. 


By the act of Congress approved March 2, 1899 (30 Stat., 993).a 
portion of certain lands in the State of Washington, known as the 
Pacitic Forest Reserve, was set aside as a public park, to be known as 
the Mount Ranier National Park. 

Section 2 of this act provides, inter alia: 

That said public park shall be under the exclusive control of the Secretary of the 
Interior, whose duty it shall be to make and publish, as soon as practicable, such 
rules and regulations as he may deem necessary or proper for the care and managc- 
ment of the same. Such regulations shall provide for the preservation from injury 
or spoliation of all timber, mineral deposits, natural curiosities, or wonders within 
said park, and their retention in their natural condition. He shall provide against the 
wanton destruction of the fish and game found within said park, and against their 
capture or destruction for the purposes of merchandise or profit. He shall also cause 
all persons trespassing upon the same, after the passage of this act, to be removel 
therefrom, and generally shall be authorized to take ali such measures as shall }« 
necessary to fully carry out the objects and purposes of this act. 


Section 5 provides: 


That the mineral land laws of the United States are hereby extended to the lant: 
lying within the said reservation and said park. 


No regulations for the government of the park and ‘‘ for the preser- 
ration from injury or spoliation of all timber, mineral deposits, natural 
curiosities, or wonders within said park and their retention in their 
natural condition,” as required by the act, have been promulgated by 
the Department, for the reason that it would not be practicable to pre- 
scribe suitable regulations, the enforcement of which would not prevent 
or interfere with the exploration, development, location, occupation, 
and purchase, under the mineral-land laws, of any mineral lands lying 
within said reserve. | 

In previous annual reports, in discussing the status of this national 
park, attention was directed to the desirability of repealing section 9 
of the act of March 2, 1899 (30 Stat., 993), and for the providing of a 
penalty for violation of any regulations prescribed for the government 
of the park, as well as the making of appropriations for the protection 
of the reservation. Several applications have been presented to the 
Department for transportation and other privileges for the accommo- 
dation of the traveling public in this park, but the consideration 
thereof has necessarily been declined, owing to the fact that no regu- 
lations for the government of the park had been promulgated. 

In renewing my recommendations in this matter I desire most 
earnestly to urge early Congressional action thereon. 
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Hot Sprincs RESERVATION. 


The report of the superintendent of the Hot Springs Reservation 
hows that the Hot Springs of Arkansas continues to add to its repu- 
ution as a health resort, and each succeeding year adds to its renown. 
Che patronave accorded to this great national sanitarium during the 
iscal year L901 exceeds all previous records, which he considers a 
nost flattering testimonial to its worth. The number of visitors 
luring the year is stated to be 55,000, and the total number of baths 
riven 673,921. 

The wisdom of the retention, control, and supervision of these won- 
derful waters under the fostering care of the National Government 
has been fully demonstrated since the Government took charge in 
1878. The springs are now the property of all the people, free from 
monopoly and extortion and within the reach of all. 

The Hot Springs Reservation at present contains 911.63 acres. The 
original reservation was established by act of Congress approved 
April 20, 1832, and contained 2,529.10 acres. By the act of March 38, 
\si7 (19 Stat., 876), the appointment of commissioners was authorized 
to lay out into squares, blocks, lots, avenues, and streets certain tracts 
of land in the county of Garland, State of Arkansas, known as the Hot 
Springs Reservation; the appointment of a superintendent thereof by 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the levying of a tax on water taken 
from the springs authorized to be used in improvement of the reser- 
vation. With the exception of 157 lots, all of the lands except the 
911.63 acres have been disposed of by the Government, and the dis- 
tricts known as North Mountain, West Mountain, Sugar Loaf Moun- 
tain, together with Hot Springs Mountain, were forever reserved from 
sale and dedicated to public use as parks by act of Congress approved 
June 16, 1880. (21 Stat., 288.) 

The total number of hot springs 1s 46, and the total flow 1s 830,000 
vallons in twenty-four hours, and range in temperature from 97.2° to 
147° F. The springs have been walled up with brick and arches 
sprung over the top, with manhole entrances to prevent pollution and 
allow opportunity for repairs to pipe connections. The water is con- 
veyed through iron pipes to the various bathing establishments and Gov- 
ernment reservoirs. The waters are administered both internally and 
by immersion through the various forms of the baths. The experience 
of resident physicians demonstrates that the following list of diseases 
are successfully treated by the use of the baths: Rheumatism, gout, 
stiff joints, skin diseases, scrofula, catarrh, syphilis, nervous affec- 
tions, paralysis, spinal diseases, sciatica, specitic locomotor ataxia, 
dyspepsia, uterine diseases, malaria, blood disorders of a chronic 
character, and alcoholism. While the above list practically covers the 


a. 
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various diseases benetited, experience and experiments are demon- 
strating the value of the waters in some diseases in which they were 
formerly supposed to be contraindicated. 

There have been 25 leases for hot-water privileges issued to date. 21 
of which are active bath houses, 2 are sanatoriums, 1 on which no bath 
house has heen erected, and 1 to the Hot Springs Medical Company 
for manufacturing medicine. These bath houses operate 542 tubs. 
which pay water rents to the Government at the rate of $30 per tu) 
per annum. The basis of allowance per tub daily is 1,000 gallons. 
which requires 542.000 gallons. The charge for baths at the various 
bath houses is fixed by the Secretary of the Interior, and no house }s 
permitted to charge more than said rate. They are operated under 
rules and regulations prepared by the Department, the execution of 
which ts placed in the hands of the superintendent. 

The monthly reports of the various lessees, required by the rule 
and regulations, show the past year has been one of unusual pros 
perity; the volume of business has exceeded all former patronage: a 
better feeling pervades the management of the different houses; a 
more liberal spirit is manifested in attention given to details of equip- 
ment, furnishings, and general accommodations for the comfort and 
convenience of the public. Improvements for the betterment of the 
properties are being made from time to time, stimulated by a healthy 
competition, One new house has been erected during the year under 
nw new lease, and one new house has been erected under unexpired 
terms of old lease; another new house is under construction under its 
present lease. 

The rates for a course of twenty-one baths and for single baths now 
in force are as follows: 


Course of Single | Course of : Single 


SCOPE ens zl baths, bath, |  S#meotbath house. oy baths, bath. 
IVTTANECONY cg Fes Soe se Ciweaa aes oe | $10. 00 | $0; 00 OZARK os csieustsceawekeenas teaees | $4. 00 | §0.2 
ATI DIN eens aes oes edeweaddes | od. OO | £30 | Ozark Sanitarilum.............. : 6. 00 | 3) 
WVHA Seer cet aei maces | 6.00 | Oot PAT acac ech cota eed aaa sewebns 8.00 | a 
POS CITI: erences oe wees als 2 | 10.00 | YOO? PACE alae vadetee seed oa scek 7.00 40 
Great Northern. ........ ee eee ees : 7.00, 40 | Rockafellow’s...............065 6. 00 3 
LUO Le oade esp ceieecéesiondans | 7.00 | PAV «| OCG eo ot Beales eae ete oe ess 7.00 | 10 
HLOPSCSNOG oc. cece cece cece eens | 5.00 .380 | Rammelsberg............02000- 3.00 al 
Hat Sprinyes ..icek ecesaeewsaveacs | 7.00 SAG: | SUPONIOR. ci ecclecen ee cecnied od eee 6. 00 : 3) 
Mitel meskes eee tac ateaetaees | 8. 00 45 | St. Joseph's Infirmary.......--. 6. 00 | BD 
LAV als Setieciaiew shen vee emacs | 7.00 00} Waverly ee eee | 6. 00 3 
NIT aes ov andax Clon Geaewwss HOO: pe TNIV aoe wry tua tce haa dtean ests 8.00 re D) 
NMAUTIOO icons Ooi carne us 7.00 | 40 | 
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The following table shows the several individuals and corporations 
ow holding leases for hot water from the Government reservation, 
ogether with the date and expiration of each lease: 


Name of bath house. Lessees. Tubs.' Date of lease. ar 
ee Se Be Gs es ne ee eee eae 8 ee 
ilhambra ............. Alhambra Bath House Co ...............- 40: Feb. 28,1894 | Feb. 28,1914 
ilington ..... er eee Arlington Hotel Co.............02ceeecees 40 | Mar. 3,1892 | Mar. 2,1912 
MVCN UG a. in-car a om tudes Avenue Hotel Co ...... 2... eee 20 | Feb. 17,1898 | Dee. 31,1902 
)zark Sanitarium ..... Butterick Publishing Co.................. 8 | Sept. 16,1898 | Sept. 16, 1905 
TASTINAT: 25 tse osc cte dos New York Hotel Cosco lc ecsdeiedcs cas 40 | May 12,1892 | May 12,1912 
reat Northern........ Curnel S. Williamson..................... 19 | May 25,1897 | May 15, 1912 
0: eee er aR a Roots & Eastman ......................-4. 26 | Jan. 1,1893 |; Dee. 31,1907 
Horseshoe ...........2. D. Fellows Platt ................0...-.000ee 30: Jan. 1,1895 | Dec. 31, 1909 
HOUSpH Seco ees oecs le Te SMU Neots oes etek | 16 | Jan, 1,1893 } Dec. 31,1902 
Hot Springs Medical Co................... 4; July 24,1894 | July 24,1904 
Imperial... 2.2... le. Fred N. Rix and J. L. Barnes............. ! 25 Jan. 41,1892 |] Dee. 31,1906 
LAN AL cadace ccs wane, M. C. Tombler and D. C. Buckstaff ....... | 40; Jan. 1,1897 | Dee. 31,1916 
Magnesia ........0..0.. Chas: Bs PIAtt oes dc oeee ee eee 30 | Jan. 1,1895 Dee. 31,1909 
MAUTCC oo. ceieeee ce cae Maurice, Convers & Maurice.............. 21! Jan. 1,1897 | Dee. 31,1916 
OZR 5 eo, Sawer I.W. Chart and F.B. Latta................ 22; Jan. 41,1892 | Dec. 31,1902 
Palace...........eeee Samuel W. Fordyce.........2-.20ceeeeeees 23 | Jan. 12,1893 | Dee. 31,1906 
PAK yinstoccta store cated Park Hotel Co...................2028- ere 40 | May 12,1892 | May 12,1912 
Rector................. Henry M. Rector. ........ 2. co eee ee ee cee eee 12, Apr. 16,1894 | Apr. 16, 1904 
Rockafellow’s ......... Chas. N. Rockafellow. .................... 18 ; Leaseexpired)........0..... 
St.Joseph’s Infirmary .| Sister Mary Aloysius....................6- 4 Dec. 31,1896 | Dee. 31,1901 
Sumpter ..... ad AMEE ld are JONI Ie SUIIDICr cto ad ceteris 8 Mar. 7,1891! Mar. 7, 1904 
Superior ............... Robert Proctor and Chas. N. Rix ......... 16 | Sept. 15,1896 | Sept. 14, 1906 
WAVCRW sou teaceckewtcer, New Waverly Hotel Co.................-- 20. Mar. 24,1893 | Mar. 24,1913 
Rammelsburg ......... Jeanette Hogaboom, Aaron H.and Milo 18 Jan. 1,1899 1) Jan. 1,1909 
R. Buckstaff. | | 
MOOdY ......ccsceeeeedes Nicholas M. Moody ..............0- cee wees 10 | July 1,1900; June 30,1910 


The lease of Charles N. Rockafellow expired June 30, 1901. 


Under the authority of the Department an official analysis of the 
waters of the hot springs on the reservation was commenced in the fall 
of 1900, under the immediate supervision of Prof. J. K. Haywood, of 
the Bureau of Chemistry of the Agricultural Department, who was 
detailed for the purpose by the Secretary of Agriculture. The work, 
which is still in progress, will probably be completed in December of 
1901, when the results will be made public. Great interest is being 
manifested as to this analysis, and the report, when issued, will doubt- 

less be in great demand. 

The total amount received for baths during the year was $163,358.80. 
The amount invested in bath houses, the superintendent says, can be 
conservatively estimated at $500,000. After deducting water rents, 
operating expenses, repairs, taxes, and insurance, he concludes that 
the bath-house business, under present conditions, can be considered 
a good investment. 

The violation of the rule prohibiting drumming to bath houses is 
_ the prolific source of much annoyance and yexation. Especially is 
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‘The receipts from water and ground rents during the vear was 
Bla dl, Phe disbursements for the same period amount to $19,442. 12. 

The superintendent reports that, after personal inspection, he finds 
fhe conditton of the creek arch to be satisfactory, and no repairs or 
Wiention teoneeded at Chis Gime. This arch was constructed in 18s¢: 
In 000 feet in length, and the approximate cost was $136,744.78. — It 
bot only carries the water of the Tot Springs Creek, but is the recep- 
fiele for atl serface draimige adjacent €o it. 

The triprovements made during the year, and the additions made to 
(hee qutpment of Che reservation, for which allotments have been made 
by Che Departinent, consist of the following: 
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The construction of the uncompleted portion of West Mountain 
‘oad to the summit. which covers a distance of 2.600 feet with an 
iverage grade of 6 per cent. 

The Whittington Park Lake were drained during the vear. and the 
Jeposit of wWa~hings from the hillside and decomposed vegetable mass 
were removed by hauling the same out and spreading upon the park 
grounds, which cleaned the lake hottoms and at the same time enriched 
the soil with this fertilizer. 

The new cooling tanks for ~tering water at the free hath house have 
been built. The capacity of these tanks is 10.000 eallons, 

Daring the vear all springs not heretofore provided for have been 
walled up with brick and arches sprung over the top. with manhole 
entrances, to permit of examination and repairs to pipe connecnons 

All the exterior wood and iron work ef all Government buildings 
have been thorouchlv painted. al-o the interior of all that were deemed 
negessarv. 

Many improvements of miner importance, though valuable to the 
reservation and its administration, have been accomplished during the 
year, such as the relaving of pipe lines. repairs to free bath house. 
barns, pavilions, roads. walks. and parks. Satisfactory pregress has 
been made in the care and cultivation of the grounds. The svstem of 
distribution of the hot water has een improved in manv instances. 
thus facilitating the flow and increasing the temperature. 

The act of Congress approved March 3. 1877, entitled *-An act in 
relation to the Hot Springs Reservation in the State of Arkansas” 
(19 Stat., 380). provides. section 14: 

That a suitable tract of land, not exceeding five acres, shall be laid off bv said 
commissioners, and the same is hereby granted to the county of Garland.in the 

State of Arkansas,asa site for the public building of said county: Provided. That 


the tract of land hereby granted shall not be taken from the land reserved herein 
for the use of the United States. 


Pursuant to the provisions of this statute. there was set apart bv the 
Hot Springs commissioners 3.62 acres of land, known as bloek 114. in 
the city of Hot Springs. and the same was dedicated as the land 
granted by the United States in the county of Garland. in the city of 
Hot Springs, as a site fora public building. The county. however, 
never occupied any of the land so dedicated, but located its court-house 
and jail at a considerable distance therefrom on other land. 

As indicating the purposes for which this tract of land was used by 
the county authorities. it may be stated that in January, 1880. the 
county judge of Garland County assumed to lease said land from said 
county to Baxter & Moore for a term of ninety-nine vears for a total 
rental of $1,025. and these lessees entered into possession and subdi- 
vided the lot and sublet considerable portions thereof to innocent par- 
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ties, who expended considerable sums of money in building upon and 
Hnproving the same. 

In January. Issl. sait was brought in the name of the State of 
Arkansas for the use of Garland County against Baxter & Moore and 
their sublessees and the said county judge, to obtain to the county the 
exclusive title to and possession of said land. The circuit court oi 
Garland County sustained a demurrer to the amended -bill filed. * for 
want of proper parties plaintiff.” but the supreme court of the State. 
in Mav. [ssz. reversed this ruling and remanded the case for further 
proceedinus, : 

Subsequently said court declared said lease to be a fraud upon 
(rarland County and set the same aside, and following this decision. 
in January. LSvo.a tinal decree was entered in the circuit court of the 
State decluring the county to be the owner of block No. 114, adjudging 
the lease void. and carrying a judgment against said county in favor of 
the owners of the improvements of 36,144.89, and giving the occupants 
the right to hold the land until they were repaid by rents or otherwise. 

As soon as these facts became known to the Department the matter 
was brought to the attention of the Department of Justice, witha 
view to the institution of proceedings against the city of Hot Springs 
and the county of Garland to recover to the United States the title 
and the possession of the land known as block 114.in the city of Hot 
Springs, but the Attorney-General held that, in the absence of any 
action on the part of Congress declaring a forfeiture or directing the 
Institution of a suit, he would not be warranted in instituting pro- 
ceedings to recover to the United States the title and possession of 
the lands granted by section 19 of the act of March 3, 1877. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, [have to suggest the advisabilitr 
of the repeal by Congress of section 19 of the act above mentioned for 
failure on the part of the county of Garland to use the land granted 
for the purposes specified in the act, and that the same be disposed of 
at public sale in the same manner as other lots belonging to the 
ernment in the city of Hot Springs are disposed of, the proceeds of 
such sale to be applied, as required by existing law, to the management 
and protection of the reservation. 

The act of Congress approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat., 1188), mak- 
ing appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and for other purposes, pro 
vides, among other things— 


See. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, authorized and directed 
to determine the value of certain condemned buildings formerly located on Hot 
Springs Mountain Reservation, and onjthe east side of Valley street, in the city of 
Hot Springs, in the State of Arkansas, which buildings were condemned by the,Hoet 
Springs Commission, and proof of value taken by said commission, under authority 
of law, and whieh were destroyed by fire on the night of the dth day of Mareh, 187 
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before said. commission had issued certificates for the value thereof, as they were 
authorized and directed, and did afterwards do for buildings similarly situated, but 
not burned. That the value of each building so condemned and burned shall be 
determined by the Secretary from the petitions and evidence filed before said com- 
mission by the owners or occupiers thereof, by order of said commission, and now on 
file in the Interior Department, or such other evidence as the claimants may file, and 
after such investigation as he may think proper. . 

Sec. 5. That a sum of money sufficient to pay for such investigation and the claims 
so ascertained and fixed by the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; and the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to pay to such person or persons, 
claimants, their executors, administrators, the sum or sums of money equal to the 
values so as aforesaid found by him. 


Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Interior is required to report to Congress the 
results of his action under the foregoing sections. 


Pursuant to the requirements of this statute, I have to report that 
up to the present time 23 claims have been presented thereunder, 18 
of which are still pending, and the remainder, 5, have been allowed as 
follows, to wit: The estate of Maria Gaines, deceased, late of Hot 
Springs, Ark., $15,377; Algernon S. Garnett, of Hot Springs, Ark., 
$1,500; William P. Blake, formerly of Hot Springs, now of Washing- 
ton, D. C., $2,000; Mrs. Jane Baird, Hot Springs, Ark., $2,000; and 
John C. Morris and Fleta L. Morris, of Hot Springs, Ark., $2,350. 


Casa GRANDE RUIN. 


Located near Florence, Ariz., is one of the noteworthy relics of a 
prehistoric age and people living within the limits of the United States. 
The land on which it is located is part of 480 acres reserved from 
settlement by Executive order dated June 22, 1892. At the date of 
discovery by one Padre Kino, in 1694, it was in a ruinous condition, 
and since that time has been a subject of record by explorers and 
historians. The structure is built of the material known as cajon— 
that is, puddled clay molded into walls and dried in the sun, and of per- 
ishable character. 

This memorable ruin, the custodiar, Mr. H. B. Mayo, reports, is fast 
falling into decay; that the walls by reason of their age and the action 
of the elements are rapidly crumbling, and that some action must be 
immediately taken to prevent the same from entirely disappearing. 

He recommends that a roof of asphalt or corrugated iron be placed 
over the structure, leaving an opening on the sides and overreaching 
the same, in order that the rain may be prevented from touching the 
sides; that the walls of the ruin be filled in with cement to prevent 
their further decay, and also that the ruins be inclosed by high barbed- 
Wire fence in order to exclude trespassers. 
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These repairs he regards as necessary to the preservation of the ruin, 
and estimates that $2,200 would be sufficient to cover the expenses of 
same, 

I therefore recommend that the above sum be appropriated by 
Congress for the preservation of this remarkable ruin. 


ELEEMOSYNARY INSTITUTIONS. 


An act of Congress entitled “An act to establish a board of chari- 
ties for the District of Columbia.” approved June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 
664), provides, among other things, that said board of charities— 
shall visit, inspect, and maintain a general supervision over all institutions, societies. 
or associations of a charitable, eleemosynary, correctional, or reformatory character, 
which are supported in whole or in part by appropriations of Congress made for the 
care or treatment of residents of the District of Columbia; and no payment shall be 
made to any such charitable, eleemosvnary, correctional, or reformatory institution 
for any resident of the District of Columbia who is not received and maintained 
therein pursuant to the rules established by such board of charities, except in the 
case of persons committed by the courts, or abandoned infants needing immediate 
care, 


The Attorney-General, on the 12th of October, 1900, in construing this 
act. held that the Government Hospital for the Insane, Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital, the Columbian Institution for Deaf and Dumb, and the Wash- 
ington Iospital for Foundlings, created by prior laws and placed under 
the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior, came within the terms 
of said act of June 6, 1900. and that— 
with the exception thatthe board of charities is given the general supervision of these 
institutions, and, under the order of the District Commissioners, the power of investiga- 
tion, with the duty of submitting a report and recommendations to Congress, the 


powers and duties of the Secretary of the Interior are unchanged by the act of June 
6, 1900, and remain the same as before its enactment. 


In discussing this subject in my last annual report I directed atten- 
tion to the fact that a divided supervision or control over the class of 
institutions enumerated, particularly where the lines of division are 
uncertain and not easily understood, would tend to embarrass the 
Immediate management of each institution and to materially detract 
from the desired standard of excellence. Forthat reason, which applies 
with equal force at this time, I desire to earnestly renew my previous 
recommendation that as to each of said institutions, the authority, etc., 
of the board of charities be transferred to the Secretary of the Interior, 
or the authority and responsibility of the Secretary of the Interior be 
' transferred to the board of charities. 

Furthermore, that considering the character and purpose of each 
institution and the extent of the supervisory authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior over the same prior to the passage of the act above 
mentioned, probably the best results could be obtained if the adminis- 
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tration of the affairs of the Columbian Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb and the Washington Hospital for Foundlings devolve wholly 
upon the board of charities, and the supervision of the affairs of the 
Government Hospital for the Insane and the Freedmen’s Hospital and 
Asylum were placed exclusively under the supervision of the Secre- 


tary of the Interior. 


THE GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


The annual report of the board of visitors shows that the affairs of 
the hospital have continued satisfactory during the year. Both in the 
care and treatment of the patients and in the physical improvement of 
most of the departments of the institution there has been substantial 
progress. The number of patients in the hospital at the beginning of 
the year was 2,076; there were admitted during the year 655, making 
a total of 2,731 under treatment. During the year there were 226 
deaths, 235 were discharged recovered, 77 improved, 17 unimproved, 
leaving on the records at the close of the year 2,176, divided as fol- 
lows: Army, 847; Navy, 123; Marine-Hospital pana 31; from civil 
life, 1,175. 

The i increase in the population the past five years is as follows: In 
1896, 33; in 1897, 32; in 1898, 86; in 1899, 85, and in 1900, 138. 

The number of patients coring in hospital at the elose of the 
year is 100 greater than were present at the close of the year previous; 
the admissions for the year nunibered 655, a considerably larger num- 
ber than have been admitted in any previous year. As compared with 
the preceding years the proportion of those remaining who were 
received from the Army, Navy, and Marine-Hospital Service is slightly 
reduced from 46.14 per cent to 46 per cent. 

The percentage of recoveries was 42.34 of the total discharges and 
deaths, a rate higher than for any year of the past decade, the highest 


_ percentage during that period being 36.56 for the year 1898-99. This 


increase is attributed principally to the lar ger number of admissions 
of young men in whom the disease existed in more favorable form. 
The deaths were 10.93 per cent of the average number resident during 
the year, a rate slightly above the average of 10.44 per cent for the 
past ten vears. | 

The proportion of colored has slightly increased from 18.6 per cent 
at the beginning of the vear to 18.84 per cent at the close. The pro- 
portion of women has also slightly increased from 23 per cent to: 23.75 


_ per cent of the whole population. 


| 
| 
} 


The venerable and highly esteemed president of the board of vis- 
itors, Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D.. passed away on the 30th of 
June, 1901; he was a member of the board of visitors for sixteen 


' Years, five of which as its president. He took an active interest in the 


work of the hospital, and his loss is to be deplored. 
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Great progress has been made in the training school for nurses; the 
resulting systematic development of practical nursing in all the hos- 
pital wards has had a noticeable effect in stimulating the physicians 
and nurses to greater efforts in providing for the patients the best that 
their opportunities afforded. A class of 26 nurses was graduated at 
the expiration of a course of two years of about eight months each, on 
May 31 of this year; and 12 of the female nurses are now employed in 
the male hospital wards where their work has been eminently satis- 
factory. . 

The pathological department has been enlarged by the purchase of 
a bacteriological equipment, and an assistant to the pathologist has 
been employed for the more especial object of developing the clinical 
work. Blood examination for malaria and typhoid fever are required 
in every suspected case. Urinalysis is made in every case admitted, 
and preparations are under way to begin a study of stomach digestion 
and the effects upon it of the administration of various remedies, 
including hypnotics. Every case of tuberculosis is isolated as soon as 
possible, and opportunities for infection of other patients carefully 
guarded against. 

The following improvements, upon which work was commenced 
during the last year, have been completed, to wit: A new store build- 
ing, including sewing room, tailor shop, office for the bookkeepers, 
and a cold-storage plant; the new waterworks, including 6 additional 
wells, which have been drilled to an average depth of 225 feet, the 
water therefrom being raised by compressed air to a reservoir holding 
about 120,000 gallons, from which it is pumped to a tank in the water 
tower having a capacity of 60,000 gallons. The pressure, with the 
tank half full, is about 50 pounds at the ground level, sufficient to 
throw a large stream of water over any of the buildings. Hose carts, 


~ with 200 feet of bose on each, will be located at convenient points . 


about the buildings and grounds, and these, in connection with chem- 
ical extinguishers, placed in the wards and rooms of the hospital, pro- 
vide ample means to prevent the extension of fire and for its prompt 
extinguishment. Rules for the guidance of officers and employes, in 
case of fire, are in course of preparation,,and a fire drill will be one of 
the regular duties. A railroad switch, about 4,400 feet long, extend- 
ing from the Alexandria branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
to the boiler house of the hospital, and with two sidings, each about 
500 feet in length, has been completed at a total cost of $22,000. A 
trestle has also been constructed at the power house for dumping coal 
car's. 7 

A large amount of repairs has been made on the dairy barn, anda silo, 
holding 200 tons of ensilage, has been constructed and filled for winter 
feed. The stock in the dairy is gradually being renewed, and it is conti- 


dently expected that by next spring it will provide the entire amount of 
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milk required for the hospital. A locomotive has heen purchased at a 
cost of $1,950, which will be valuable in the delivery of goods to the 
Institution and in the carrving of material for the hospital buildings now 
in process of erection. As the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, which runs 
through the hospital grounds, exacted an additional rate of 20 cents per 
ton for delivering freight in carloads from its line up the Government 
switch, it is regarded as more economical and ‘much more convenient 
for the hospital to have its own engine for hauling purposes. With 
the appropriation for roads, grading. ete.. for the extension of the hos- 
pital, a suitable roadway is being constructed from the railroad switch 
or siding at the boiler house to the site of the buildings of the exten- 
sion. Under the appropriation of $25,000 for a stable, plans for such . 
a building. to be located on the east side of Nichols avenue near the 
dairy barns and facing the avenue, were prepared for one capable of 
acconimodating 60 horses and mules, with abundant room for carriages, 
farm wagons, and carts. After due advertisement, contract for the 
work was let to the lowest bidder; the work has begun, and it 1s 
expected that the building will be completed within six months. 

The crowded condition of the hospital was brought to the attention 
of Congress during the first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress, and 
in the sundry civil act approved June 6, 1900 (81 Stat., 619). provision 
was made for the preparation of plans for the extension of the hospital 
to accommodate 1,000 patients, in the following terms, to wit: 

The board of visitors and the superintendent shall prepare plans, specifications, 
and ‘estimates for an extension of the hospital sufficient to provide for one thousand 
patients. Said extension shall be of fireproof construction and suitable forall special 
classes of acute insanity. Said plans shall include all necessary domestic buildings 
and all buildings required for the proper care of one thousand patients and the requi- 
site nurses and employees, and shall be approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 
The total cost of all the buildings, machinery, and equipment, including heating, light- 
ing, sewerage, and water supply, under said plans shall not exceed nine hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars, within which sum and under such plans the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to enter into contract or contracts for the extension of 
the hospital as herein specified, upon lands already owned by the Government or 
upon such suitable lands as may be donated to the Government within the District 
of Columbia for that purpose, toward which, including the expense of the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications, there is hereby appropriated the sum of fifty thousand 


dollars. 

Accordingly, plans and sketches from a number of firms of archi- 
tects were solicited, and from those submitted the plans of Messrs, 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, of Boston, Mass., providing for 15 buildings 
in all, were accepted as being the most desirable for use in connection 
with the extension of the Government Hospital for the Insane. 

The plans, as finally approved, provided a liberal allowance of accom- 
modations for 1,000 patients and 200 employees, together with heating, 
lighting, and plumbing complete as far as comprised in these buildings, 
and also included a building designed for administration and office pur- 
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various diseases benefited, experience and experiments are demon- 
strating the value of the waters in some diseases in which they were 
formerly supposed to be contraindicated. 

There have been 25 leases for hot-water privileges issued to date, 21 
of which are active bath houses, 2 are sanatoriums, 1 on which no bath 
house has been erected, and 1 to the Hot Springs Medical Company 
for manufacturing medicine. These bath houses operate 542 tubs, 
which pay water rents to the Government at the rate of $30 per tub 
perannum. The basis of allowance per tub daily is 1,000 gallons, 
which requires 542,000 gallons. The charge for baths at the various 
bath houses is fixed by the Secretary of the Interior, and no house is 
permitted to charge more than said rate. They are operated under 
rules and regulations prepared by the Department, the execution of 
which is placed in the hands of the superintendent. 

The monthly reports of the various lessees, required by the rules 
and regulations, show the past year has been one of unusual pros- 
-perity; the volume of business has exceeded all former patronage; a 
better feeling pervades the management of the different houses; a 
more liberal spirit is manifested in attention given to details of equip- 
ment, furnishings, and general accommodations for the comfort and 
convenience of the public. Improvements for the betterment of the 
properties are being made from time to time, stimulated by a healthy 
competition. One new house has been erected during the year under 
a new lease, and one new house has been erected under unexpired 
terms of old lease; another new house is under construction under its 
present lease. 

The rates for a course of twenty-one baths and for single baths now 
in force are as follows: 


Course of | Single 


Name of bath house. ‘OL bathe. | enim | Name of bath house. a bathe. | bath, 
APO sac acestiwssesihe iced $10.00 | $0.50 \o.7 ) oe eee eee ee | $4. 00 | $0. 25 
Alea bia iss ccacuss ceddersees ss 5. 00 30 | Ozark Sanitarium.............. 6. 00 2) 
BROWIUG, pase ce esicngatarsqsuasys 6.00 | a0! |) HARM xc uccmals cece deals heeeemema des 8. 00 D) 
Wass c .25.25%5 cicenseeessde 1000) OR | PAIN sors enccscsaceetiass sanwe 7.00' 40 
Great Northern................. 7.00; «40 '| Rockafellow’s................-. 6. 00 i) 
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The following table shows the several individuals and corporations 
now holding leases for hot water from the Government reservation, 
together with the date and expiration of each lease: 


Name of bath house. Lessees. ‘Tubs. DAO Lenws ae a 
Es oe oom 

Alhambra ............. Alhambra Bath House Co ........-....00- , 40 | Feb. 28,1894 | Feb. 28, 1914 
Arlington ............- Arlington Hotel Co............-.esceeeeee 40‘ Mar. 3,1892 | Mar. 2.1912 
AVENUC. 4 vciewcieduewey Avenue Hotel Co ...................2.020- | 20) Feb. 17,1898 | Dee. 31,1902 
Ozark Sanitarium ..... Butterick Publishing Co.................. 8 Sept. 16,1898 | Sept. 16,1905 
Eastman .............-. New York Hotel Co....................... ! 40 ! May 12,1892 ' May 12,1912 
Great Northern........ Curnel S. Williamson...................-. 19. May 25, 1897 ! May 15,1912 
Hal@ sens cd cnc ceadsceie: Roots & Eastman ....................0208- 26 Jan. 1,183 | Dee, 31,1907 
Horseshoe ............. D. Fellows Platt ................. 2c eee eee | 30 Jan. 1,1895 | Dee. 31, 1909 
Hot Springs ........... ie DS OMIVEY eed be Ohne eee eee es , 16 . Jan. 1,1893' Dee. 31, 1902 

Hot Springs Medical Co................... 4° July 24,1894 I July 24.1904 
Imperial............... Fred N. Rix and J. L. Burnes............. : 2 Jan, 11,1892} Dee. 31, 1906 
PATNA D2 Pere soar Sais M.C. Tombler and D.C. Buckstaff 2.22... ' 40 Jan. 11,1897 | Dee. 31,1916 
Magnesia .............. Chas. Be Platt coc. ceo ore wees eee 30° Jan, = 1,1895 | Dee, 31,1909 
Maurice ............... Maurice, Convers & Maurice.............. 21 , Jan.  1,1897 ! Dee, 31,1916 
OTA each zero laces I, W. Chart and F.B. Latta................ 220 Jan. 1,189 | Dec. 31, 1902 
Palace. ................ Samuel W. Fordyce...............-.-2 200 23° Jan. 12,1893 | Dec. 31, 1906 
PAP Kin creche ee chats Park Hotel Co...........0..0ceeee eens re 40 May 12,1892) May 12,1912 
ROCtOP 3 Guus sis lies Henry M. Rector..........0. cece cece eens 12) Apr. 16,1894 ' Apr. 16, 1904 
Rockafellow’s......... Chas. N. Rockafellow. .................26. 18 | Leaseexpired ............0. 
St. Joseph’s Infirmary .| Sister Mary Aloysius.....................- 4, Dee. 31,1896 | Dee. 31,1901 
Sumpter ..... ieee can ate John J. Sumpter ..........c 2. cess eee neeaes 8 | Mar. 7,1894 ) Mar. 7, 1904 
Superior ............... Robert Proctor and Chas, N. Rix ......... 16 | Sept. 15,1896 Sept. 14, 1906 
Waverly ............... New Waverly Hotel Co................... 20 Mar. 24,1893 |) Mar. 24,1918 
Rammelsburg ......... Jeanette Hogaboom, Aaron H.and Milo 18: Jan. 1,1899; Jan. 1,1909 

R. Buckstaff. | 

MOOGVeowl eee tee ae. Nicholas M. Moody ..............-eeeeeces 10 : July 1,1900 ; June 30, 1910 


The lease of Charles N. Rockafellow expired June 30, 1901. 


Under the authority of the Department an official analysis of the 
waters of the hot springs on the reservation was commenced in the fall 
of 1900, under the immediate supervision of Prof. J. K. Haywood, of 
the Bureau of Chemistry of the Agricultural Department, who was 
detailed for the purpose by the Secretary of Agriculture. The work, 
which is still in progress, will probably be completed in December of 
1901, when the results will be made public. Great interest is being 
manifested as to this analysis, and the report, when issued, will doubt- 


less be in great demand. 


The total amount received for baths during the year was $163,358.80. 
The amount invested in bath houses, the superintendent says, can be 
conservatively estimated at $500,000. After deducting water rents, 
Operating expenses, repairs, taxes, and insurance, he concludes that 
the bath-house business, under present conditions, can be considered 
a good investment. 

The violation of the rule prohibiting drumming to bath houses is 
the prolific source of much annoyance and yexation. Especially is 
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this true when the city government licenses the practice under the 
laws of Arkansas. On this subject the superintendent says: 


The rule prohibiting drumming for bath houses was established for the protection 
of both the public and bath houses, and the faithful compliance with which operates 
more to the benefit of the bath houses than the public, which fact ought to be an 
incentive to rigidly adhere to it, as the commissions paid must come directly from 
their own pockets. So far as the public is concerned, when the Government fixes 
the maximum charges for baths and establishes the attendants’ fees, furnishes the 
water, and establishes all other rules and regulations for their benefit, 1t would seem 
that it had accomplished the full measure of protection necessary. If weaccomplished 
the total suppression of bath-house drumming it would not materially diminish the 
real evil of drumming. While drumming or soliciting, in the general acceptation of 
the term, is considered neither immoral nor illegal when applied to the usual and 
ordinary business transactions, it becomes odious and reprehensible in the extreme 
when applied to the nefarious practice of trafficking in the sick and debilitated peo- 
ple who come here for relief. 

The serious phase of the drumming evil is drumming to doctors, the regulation of 
which belongs principally to the municipality. Whenever the curse of doctor drum- 
ming can be entirely eliminated, other forms of it will fade into insignificance as a 
natural consequence, as they are mere incidents or adjuncts to it. The solution of 
this problem is considered difficult owing to the decisions of the courts, which recog- 
nize it as legal under the laws of the State. 

The evil effects of doctor drumming hes in the deflection of the patient from the 
honorable, conscientious, and competent physician to some incompetent, consclence- 
less practitioner whose ignorance and extortion works almost irreparable injury to 
the sick, and much of the success of this kind of drumming is consummated through 
misrepresentation and falsehood. The growth of public sentiment against it and the 
dissemination of warning information and intelligent directions before the visitor 
leaves home will gradually work its destruction. Much of the open and obnoxious 
forms of drumming which existed formerly have been replaced by the indirect and 
more refined systems, which, however, in their effects are none the less iniquitous. 
Time and spread of useful information will reduce the practice to a minimum. 

A measure of relief froin this demoralizing practice can be obtained by an amend- 
ment to the State law regulating the practice of medicine in the State. 

Another, and probably the most effective, would be a supplementary act of the 
legislature whereby the Unitec States will obtain complete jurisdiction over the res- 
ervation. If this is done and the sovereignty of the State is waived as regards juris- 
diction over this reservation the Government, through its machinery, can work the 
complete and total annihilation of this evil. 


The receipts from water and ground rents during the year was 
$18,310. The disbursements for the same period amount to $19,442. 12. 

The superintendent reports that, after personal inspection, he finds 
the condition of the creek arch to be satisfactory, and no repairs or 
attention is needed at this time. This arch was constructed in 1884; 
Is 3,500 feet in length, and the approximate cost was $136,744.78. It 
not only carries the water of the Hot Springs Creek, but is the recep- 
tacle for all surface drainage adjacent to it. 

The improvements made during the year, and the additions made to 
the equipment of the reservation, for which allotments have been made 
by the Department, consist of the following: 
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The construction of the uncompleted portion of West Mountain 
road to the summit, which covers a distance of 2,600 feet, with an 
average grade of 6 per cent. 

The Whittington Park Lakes were drained during the year, and the 
deposit of washings from the hillsides and decomposed vegetable mass 
were removed by hauling the same out and spreading upon the park 
grounds, which cleaned the lake bottoms and at the same time enriched 
the soil with this fertilizer. 

The new cooling tanks for storing water at the free bath house nay e 
been built. The capacity of these tanks is 10,000 gallons. 

During the year all springs not heretofore provided for have been 
walled up with brick and arches sprung over the top, with manhole 
entrances, to permit of examination and repairs to pipe connections. 

All the exterior wood and iron work of all Government buildings 
have been thoroughly painted, also the interior of all that were deemed 
neeessary. 

Many improvements of minor importance, though valuable to the 
reservation and its administration, have been accomplished during the 
year, such as the relaying of pipe lines, repairs to free bath house, 
barns, pavilions, roads, walks, and parks. Satisfactory progress has 
been made in the care and cultivation of the grounds. The system of 
distribution of the hot water has been improved in many instances, 
thus facilitating the flow and increasing the temperature. 

The act of Congress approved March 3, 1877, entitled ‘‘An act in 
relation to the Hot Springs Reservation in the State-of Arkansas” 
(19 Stat., 380), provides, section 19: 

That a suitable tract of land, not exceeding five acres, shall be laid off by said 
commissioners, and the same is hereby granted to the county of Garland, in the 
State of Arkansas, as a site for the public building of said county: Provided, That 
the tract of land hereby granted shall not be taken from the land reserved herein 
for the use of the United States. 

Pursuant to the provisions of this statute, there was set apart by the 
Hot Springs commissioners 3.62 acres of land, known as block 114, in 
the city of Hot Springs, and the same was dedicated as the land 
granted by the United States in the county of Garland, in the city of 
Hot Springs, as a site for a public building. The county, however, 
never occupied any of the land so dedicated, but located its court-house 
and jail at a considerable distance therefrom on other land. 

As indicating the purposes for which this tract of land was used bv 
the county authorities, it may be stated that in January, 1880, the 
county judge of Garland County assumed to lease said land from said 
county to Baxter & Moore for a term of ninety-nine years for a total 
rental of $1,025, and these lessees entered into possession and subdi- 
vided the lot and sublet considerable portions thereof to innocent par- 
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ties, who expended considerable sums of money in building upon and 
improving the same. 

In January, 1881, suit was brought in the name of the State of 
Arkansas for the use of Garland County against Baxter & Moore and 
their sublessees and the said county judge, to obtain to the county the 
exclusive title to and possession of said land. The circuit court of 
Garland County sustained a demurrer to the amended -bill filed, “for 
want of proper parties plaintiff,” but the supreme court of the State, 
in May, 1882, reversed this ruling and remanded the case for further 
proceedings. ps 

Subsequently said court declared said lease to be a fraud upon 
Garland County and set the same aside, and following this decision, 
in January, 1890, a final decree was entered in the circuit court of the 
State declaring the county to be the owner of block No. 114, adjudging 
the lease void, and carrying a judgment against said county in favor of 
the owners of the improvements of $6,144.89, and giving the occupants 
the right to hold the land until they were repaid by rents or otherwise. 

As soon as these facts became known to the Department the matter 
was brought to the attention of the Department of Justice, witha 
view to the institution of proceedings against the city of Hot Springs 
and the county of Garland to recover to the United States the title 
and the possession of the land known as block 114.in the city of Hot 
Springs, but the Attorney-General held that, in the absence of any 
action on the part of Congress declaring a forfeiture or directing the 
institution of a suit, he would not be warranted in instituting  pro- 
ceedings to recover to the United States the title and possession of 
the lands granted by section 19 of the act of March 8, 1877. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I have to suggest the advisability 
of the repeal by Congress of section 19 of the act above mentioned for 
failure on the part of the county of Garland to use the land granted 
for the purposes specified in the act, and that the same be disposed of 
at public sale in the same manner as other lots belonging to the 
ernment in the city of Hot Springs are disposed of, the proceeds of 
such sale to be applied, as required by existing law, to the management 
and protection of the reservation. 

The act of Congress approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat., 1188), mak- 
ing appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and for other purposes, pro- 
vides, among other things— 

Sec, 4. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, authorized and directed 
to determine the value of certain condemned buildings formerly located on Hot 
Springs Mountain Reservation, and on{the east side of Valley street, in the city of 
Hot Springs, in the State of Arkansas, which buildings were condemned by the Hot 
Springs Commission, and proof of value taken by said commission, under authority 
of law, and which were destroyed by fire on the night of the 5th day of March, 1877, 
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before said commission had issued certificates for the value thereof, as they were 
authorized and directed, and did afterwards do for buildings similarly situated, but 
not burned. That the value of each building so condemned and burned shall be 
determined by the Secretary from the petitions and evidence filed before said com- 
mission by the owners or occupiers thereof, by order of said commission, and now on 
filein the Interior Department, or such other evidence as the claimants may file, and 
after such investigation as he may think proper. 

Sec. 5. That a sum of money sufficient to pay for such investigation and the claims 
so ascertained and fixed by the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; and the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to pay to such person or persons, 
claimants, their executors, administrators, the sum or sums of money equal to the 
values so as aforesaid found by him. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Interior is required to report to Congress the 
results of his action under the foregoing sections. 


Pursuant to the requirements of this statute, I have to report that 
up to the present time 23 claims have been presented thereunder, 18 
of which are still pending, and the remainder, 5, have been allowed as 
follows, to wit: The estate of Maria Gaines, deceased, late of Hot 
Springs, Ark., $15,377; Algernon S. Garnett, of Hot Springs, Ark., 
$1,500; William P. Blake, formerly of Hot Springs, now of Washing- 
ton, D. C., $2,000; Mrs. Jane Baird, Hot Springs, Ark., $2,000; and 
John C. Morris and Fleta L. Morris, of Hot Springs, Ark., $2,350. 


Casa GRANDE Rwin. 


Located near Florence, Ariz., is one of the noteworthy relics of a 
prehistoric age and people living within the limits of the United States, 
The land on which it is located is part of 480 acres reserved from 
settlement by Executive order dated June 22, 1892. At the date of 
discovery by one Padre Kino, in 1694, it was in a ruinous condition, 
and since that time has been a subject of record by explorers and 
historians. The structure is built of the material known as cajon— 
that is, puddled clay molded into walls and dried in the sun, and of per- 
ishable character. 

This memorable ruin, the custodiar, Mr. H. B. Mayo, reports, is fast 
falling into decay; that the walls by reason of their age and the action 
of the elements are rapidly crumbling, and that some action must be 
immediately taken to prevent the same from entirely disappearing. 

He recommends that a roof of asphalt or corrugated iron be placed 
over the structure, leaving an opening on the sides and overreaching 
the same, in order that the rain may be prevented from touching the 
sides; that the walls of the ruin be filled in with cement to prevent 
their further decay, and also that the ruins be inclosed by high barbed- 
wire fence in order to exclude trespassers. 
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These repairs he regards as necessary to the preservation of the ruin, 
and estimates that $2,200 would be sufficient to cover the expenses of 
same. 

I therefore recommend that the above sum be appropriated br 
Congress for the preservation of this remarkable ruin. 


ELEEMOSYNARY INSTITUTIONS. 


An act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act to establish a board of chari- 
ties for the District of Columbia,” approved June 6, 1900 (81 Stat., 
664), provides, among other things, that said board of charities— 
shall visit, inspect, and maintain a general supervision over all institutions, societies, 
or associations of a charitable, eleemosynary, correctional, or reformatory character, 
which are supported in whole or in part by appropriations of Congress made for the 
care or treatment of residents of the District of Columbia; and no payment shall be 
made to any such charitable, eleemosynary, correctional, or reformatory institution 
for any resident of the District of Columbia who is not received and maintained 
therein pursuant to the rules established by such board of charities, except in the 
case of persons committed by the courts, or abandoned infants needing immediate 
care. 


The Attorney-General, on the 12th of October, 1900, in construing this 
act, held that the Government Hospital for the Insane, Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital, the Columbian Institution for Deaf and Dumb, and the Wash- 
ington Hospital for Foundlings, created by prior laws and placed under 
the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior, came within the terms 
of said act of June 6, 1900, and that— 


with the exception thatthe board of charities is given the general supervision of these 
institutions, and, under the order of the District Commissioners, the power of investiga- 
tion, with the duty of submitting a report and recommendations to Congress, the 
powers and duties of the Secretary of the Interior are unchanged by the act of June 
6, 1900, and remain the sane as before its enactment. 


In discussing this subject in my last annual report I directed atten- 
tion to the fact that a divided supervision or control over the class of 
institutions enumerated, particularly where the lines of division are 
‘uncertain and not easily understood, would tend to embarrass the 
immediate management of each institution and to materially detract 
from the desired standard of excellence. Forthat reason, which applies 
with equal force at this time, I desire to earnestly renew my previous 
recommendation that as to each of said institutions, the authority, etc., 
of the board of charities be transferred to the Secretary of the Interior, 
or the authority and responsibility of the Secretary of the Interior be 
transferred to the board of charities. 

Furthermore, that considering the character and purpose of each 
institution and the extent of the supervisory authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior over the same prior to the passage of the act above 
mentioned, probably the best results could be obtained if the adminis 
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tration of the affairs of the Columbian Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb and the Washington Hospital for Foundlings devolve wholly 
upon the board of charities, and the supervision of the affairs of the 
Government Hospital for the Insane and the Freedmen’s Hospital and 
Asylum were placed exclusively under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


THE GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


The annual report of the board of visitors shows that the affairs of 
the hospital have continued satisfactory during the year. Both in the 
care and treatment of the patients and in the physical improvement of 
most of the departments of the institution there has been substantial 
progress. The number of patients in the hospital at the beginning of 
the year was 2,076; there were admitted during the year 655, making 
a total of 2,731 under treatment. During the year there were 226 
deaths, 235 were discharged recovered, 77 improved, 17 unimproved, 
leaving on the records at the close of the year 2,176, divided as fol- 
lows: Army, 847; Navy, 123; Marine-Hospital eee 31; from civil 
life, 1,175. 

The j increase in the population the past five years is as follows: In 
1896, 33; in 1897, 32; in 1898, 86; in 1899, 85, and in 1900, 138. 

The aimbot of patients pommainiie in hospital at the ses of the 
year is 100 greater than were present at the close of the year previous; 
the admissions for the year numbered 655, a considerably larger num- 
ber than have been admitted in any previous year. As compared with 
the preceding years the proportion of those remaining who were 
received from the Army, Navy, and Marine- Hospital Service is slightly 
reduced from 46.14 per cent to 46 per cent. 

The percentage of recoveries was 42.34 of the total discharges and 
deaths, a rate higher than for any year of the past decade, the highest 
percentage during that period being 36.56 for the year 1898-99. This 
increase 1s attributed principally to the larger number of admissions 
of young men in whom the disease existed in more favorable form. 
The deaths were 10.93 per cent of the average number resident during 
the year, a rate slightly above the average of 10.44 per cent for the 
past ten years. 

The proportion of colored has slightly increased from 18.6 per cent 
at the beginning of the vear to 18.84 per cent at the close. The pro- 
portion of women has also slightly increased from 23 per cent to 23.75 
per cent of the whole population. 

The venerable and highly esteemed president of the board of vis- 
itors, Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D.. passed away on the 30th of 
June, 1901; he was a member of the board of visitors for sixteen 
years, five of which as its president. He took an active interest in the 
work of the hospital, and his loss is to be deplored. 
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Great progress has been made in the training school for nurses: the 
resulting svstematic development of practical nursing in all the hos- 
pital wards has had a noticeable effect in stimulating the physicians 
and nurses to greater efforts in providing for the patients the best that 
their opportunities afforded. A class of 26 nurses was graduated at 
the expiration of a course of two years of about eight months each, on 
Mav 31 of this year; and 12 of the female nurses are now employed in 
the male hospital wards where their work has been eminently satis- 
factory. | 

The pathological department has been enlarged by the purchase of 
a bacteriological equipment, and an assistant to the pathologist has 
been employed for the more especial object of developing the clinical 
work. Blood examination for malaria and typhoid fever are required 
in every suspected case. Urinalysis is made in every case admitted, 
and preparations are under way to begin a study of stomach digestion 
and the effects upon it of the administration of various remedies, 
including hypnotics. Every case of tuberculosis is isolated as soon as 
possible, and opportunities for infection of other patients carefully 

guarded against. 

' The following improvements, upon which work was commenced 
during the last year, have been completed, to wit: A new store build- 
ing, including sewing room, tailor shop, office for the bookkeepers, 
and a cold-storage plant; the new waterworks, including 6 additional 
wells, which have been drilled to an average depth of 225 feet, the 
water therefrom being raised by compressed air to a reservoir holding 
about 120,000 gallons, from which it is pumped to a tank in the water 
tower having a capacity of 60,000 gallons. The pressure, with the 
tank half full, is about 50 pounds at the ground level, sufficient to 
throw a large stream of water over any of the buildings. Hose carts, 
with 200 feet of hose on each, will be located at convenient points . 
about the buildings and grounds, and these, in connection with chem- 
ical extinguishers, placed in the wards and rooms of the hospital, pro- 
vide ample means to prevent the extension of fire and for its prompt 
extinguishment. Rules for the guidance of officers and employes, in 
case of fire, are in course of preparation, and a fire drill will be one of 
the regular duties. A railroad switch, about 4.400 feet long, extend- 
ing from the Alexandria branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
to the boiler house of the hospital, and with two sidings, each about 
500 feet in length, has been completed at a total cost of $22,000. A 
trestle has also been constructed at the power house for dumping coal 
cars. 

A large amount of repairs has been made on the dairy barn, and a silo, 
holding 200 tons of ensilage, has been constructed and tilled for winter 
feed. The stock in the dairy is gradually being renewed, and it is conf- 
dently expected that by next spring it will provide the entire amount of 
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milk required for the hospital. A locomotive has been purchased at a 
cost of $1,950, which will be valuable in the delivery of goods to the 
institution and in the carrying of material for the hospital buildings now 
in process of erection. As the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, which runs 
through the hospital grounds, exacted an additional rate of 20 cents per 
ton for delivering freight in carloads from its line up the Government 
switch, it is regarded as more economical and ‘much more convenient 
for the hospital to have its own engine for hauling purposes. With 
the appropriation for roads, grading, etc., for the extension of the hos- 
pital, a suitable roadway is being constructed from the railroad switch 
or siding at the boiler house to the site of the buildings of the exten- 
sion. Under the appropriation of $25,000 for a stable, plans for such . 
a building, to be located on the east side of Nichols avenue near the 
dairy barns and facing the avenue, were prepared for one capable of 
accommodating 60 horses and mules, with abundant room for carriages, 
farm wagons, and carts. After due advertisement, contract for the 
work was let to the lowest bidder; the work has begun, and it is 
expected that the building will be completed within six months. 

The crowded condition of the hospital was brought to the attention 
of Congress during the first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress, and 
in the sundry civil act approved June 6, 1900 (31 Stat., 619), provision 
was made for the preparation of plans for the extension of the hospital 
to accommodate 1,000 patients, in the following terms, to wit: _ 

The board of visitors and the superintendent shall prepare plans, specifications, 
and ‘estimates for an extension of the hospital sufficient to provide for one thousand 
patients. Said extension shall be of fireproof construction and suitable for all special 
classes of acute insanity. Said plans shall include all necessary domestic buildings 
and all buildings required for the proper care of one thousand patients and the requi- 
site nurses and employees, and shall be approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 
-The total cost of all the buildings, machinery, and equipment, including heating, light- 
ing, sewerage, and water supply, under said plans shall not exceed nine hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars, within. which sum and under such plans the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to enter into contract or contracts for the extension of 
the hospital as herein specified, upon lands already owned by the Government or 
upon such suitable lands as may be donated to the Government within the District 
of Columbia for that purpose, toward which, including the expense ‘of the prepara- 


tion of plans and specifications, there is hereby appropriated the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars. 


Accordingly, plans and sketches from a number of firms of archi- 
tects were solicited, and from those submitted the plans of Messrs. 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, of Boston, Mass., providing for 15 buildings 
in all, were accepted as being the most desirable for use in connection 
with the extension of the Government Hospital for the Insane. 

The plans, as finally approved, provided a liberal allowance of accom- 
modations for 1,000 patients and 200 employees, together with heating, 
lighting, and plumbing complete as far as comprised in these buildings, 
and also included a building designed for administration and office pur- 
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poses. Proposals for the work were duly solicited through the medium 
of the press, and when those received were opened it was found that 
the proposal of the lowest bidder, Messrs. Horton & Hemenway, of 
Providence, R. I., was largely in excess of the appropriation available 
for the work. | 

Two years ago, when the estimates were submitted to Congress of 
the amount required for the construction of an extension of the hospi- 
tal, prices of building material and of labor were such as to justify the 
belief that for the amount desired provision could be made in the plans, 
not only for buildings for the accommodation of 1,000 patients and the 
necessary number of employees, but for a much-needed administration 
and office building and a modern heating and lighting plant for the 
entire hospital. Subsequently, however, there was such a decided 
advance in the prices of material, labor, etc., as to increase the cost 
for construction at least one-third, which, in all probability, accounts 
for the failure to secure a bid for all the work covered by the plans 
within the available appropriation. The pressing needs of the hospi- 
tal for additional room demanded that, if possible, there should be no 
further delay in the commencement of the work of construction; the 
conditions of the appropriation required that the buildings should be 
fireproof and adapted to the needs of the special classes of acute insane. 
Under these conditions an effort was made to eliminate such buildings 
from the plans as it was believed could be omitted without conflicting 
with the requirements of the law. Accordingly, in the exercise of the 
right reserved to the Secretary of the Interior in the proposals for the 
work, the administration and two other buildings were dispensed with, 
leaving remaining 12 buildings, the construction of which was regarded 
as absolutely necessary. 

The specifications for these several buildings were carefully examined 
and such changes therein made as was believed would not impair the 
safety or efficiency of the buildings. The first appropriation of $50,000 
was reserved for the payment of the architects’ fees, printing, ad- 
vertising, and certain incidental expenses relating to the preparation 
for the work of construction. Of the appropriation of $925,000, made 
in the act of Congress approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat., 1163), and 
hereinafter referred to, $15,000 was reserved for the expenses of 
superintendence and such incidentals as related thereto, and the bal- 
ance, S910,000, was fixed as the sum available for the work of con- 
structing the 12 buildings. By omitting the buildings above referred 
to and making all the changes deemed advisable in those remaining, 
the proposal of the lowest bidder, Messrs. Horton & Hemenway, was 
brought within the limit of the amount allotted for the work and the 
contract for the construction of the extension of the Government 
Hospital for the Insane for that sum, under the modified specifications, 
was entered into with them on the 6th day of September, 1901, the 
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work to commence October 7, 1901, and to be completed in 550 work- 
ing days. In the act making appropriation for the sundry civil 
expenses of the Government during the fiscal vear ending June 30, 
1902, approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat., 1163). provision is made, 
among other things: 


For continuing the work of the extension of the hospital sufficient to provide for 
one thousand patients, as authorized by the sundry civil appropriation act approved 
June sixth, nineteen hundred, nine hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, to be 
immediately available: Procided, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized and directed to exchange atract of land containing sixty acres, more or less, 
east of Nichols avenue and south of Congress Heights, for sixty acres, more or less, 
adjoining the grounds of the Government Hospital for the Insane on the south, to 
be selected by said Secretary, the exchange to be made acre for acre. And the See- 
retary of the Interior is further authorized, if in his judgment advisable, to exchange 
such portion as he may deem equitable of the agricultural land now owned by the 
Government, or of the farm opposite Alexandria, and known as Godding Croft, for 
eighty acres, more or less, Iving immediately adjoining this said sixty acres and 
south of the present building site of the hospital. In case such exchange is made 
the Secretary is also authorized in his discretion to grant a roadway along the south 
side of said tract, from Nichols avenue to the river, not exceeding ninety feet in 
width. Any of the buildings authorized in the sundry civil appropriation act 
approved June sixth, nineteen hundred, for the Government Hospital for the Insane 
may be erected on land now owned or that may be acquired hereunder by the United 
States for the Government Hospital for the Insane. 


Pursuant to the authority contained in this act efforts were made to 
effect an exchange of lands, but after repeated attempts it has been 
found to be impracticable to get those owning or controlling the lands 
in question to make any exchange on what the Department regards as 
an equitable basis. The buildings of the extension, therefore, will be 
located partly on the farm lands east of Nichols avenue and partly on 
the present building site of the hospital. The failure, however, to 
make the exchange of lands in question has not been permitted to 
retard the word of construction, the contractors having commenced 
active work on the extension some time ago. Their contract includes 
all the necessary buildings for accommodating 1,000 patients of all the 
special classes and 200 emplovees. The buildings are complete, includ- 
ing heating apparatus, lighting, ventilation, and plumbing; they are 
fireproof, modern in every respect, and include all the requirements 
for the most enlightened care and treatment of these classes of insane, 
as wellas dining, serving, operating, and all the domestic rooms neces- 
sary. As heretofore stated, it was not found possible to inelude in 
this contract the administration and offive building, which should be a 
part of the modern hospital of this character and which is. for the 
efficient management of this institution, an important necessity, nor 
the enlargement and remodeling of the central heating power and 
lighting plant for the entire hospital, and appropriate estimates for 
the latter will be submitted to Congress through the Secretary of the 
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Treasury. The board of visitors, in discussing the legislative needs of 
the institution, state that— 


We also desire respectfully to call vour attention to the necessity for amending the 
law (act of August 7, 1882, 22 Stats., 330) giving the Commissioner of Pensions author- 
ity toorder the payment of pensions to the hospital for the support of the pensioners 
in the case of soldiers admitted from the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers, who are pensioners, and who have no dependent relatives as described in the 
law. The law ag it now stands requires the entire pension to be paid to the hospital 
in every such case, together with all arrears of pensions, without regard to the 
amount. The regular rate of board for pay patients has been fixed by this beard 
for many vears at $5 per week, and many of these pensions amount to more than the 
sum named. To take all of the pension allowed the soldier, for a service for which 
the regular charge is less than the pension, would seem to be manifestly unjust. 
Further, the law does net permit any special use of the pension so paid to the hos- 
pital for the soldier’s individual benefit, as it is expressly provided that it shall be 
paid into the support account of the hospital. It would seem, too, that even in cases 
where the pension of the soldier does not amount to the regular rate of board it is 
scarcely just to take from him the entire amount, leaving him nothing for such 
incidental and individual expenses as the rules will not permit to be paid from the 
hospital funds. 

This board, with the superintendent, is also much interested in securing some addi- 
tional legislation regulating the commitment and discharge of patients admitted to 
the hospital from the District of Columbia. Particularly is this true as relates to the 
authority to discharge patients from the hospital. The law as it stands has not been 
changed in this respect since the hospital was organized, forty-six years ago, and 
contemplates the release of patients only when they can be discharged as cured. The 
fact, however, is that in the practical operation of such a hospital it is often advisable 
to give a patient a trial visit outside of the hospital before final discharge, and in still 
other cases, where further hospital treatment can be of no advantage and where 
patients are entirely harmless, authority should be given to release them to the care 
of their friends, 


I concur in the conclusions of the board as to the necessity for leg- 
islation along the lines indicated, and at the earliest practicable date 
will submit to Congress such amendments to the existing law as the 
circumstances require. 

In discussing the matter of the change in the law relative to dis- 
bursement of moneys for the Government Hospital for the Insane, I 
stated in my last annual report that— 


After the decease of the former superintendent a committee was appointed to 
examine his books and accounts as a disbursing agent of the institution. In report- 
ing thereon, after referring to the fact that his accounts were found to be correct, 
balanced, and closed, and so reported by the accounting officers of the Treasury, they 
state, referring to the matter of the disbursements of the institution, that— 

“Your committee are of the opinion, however, that the best interests of the public 
service would be subserved if the disbursement of the appropriations for the hospital 
was taken therefrom and placed under the direct supervision of the Secretary of the 
Interior, to be disbursed by the disbursing ottcer of the Department of the Interior 
on vouchers properly certified by the superintendent of the hospital and approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior. One of the principal reasons advanced why such a 
change should be made is that the superintendent of the hospital is now the pur- 
chasing otlicer, the receiving officer, the disbursing otlicer—three offices in one. The 
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act. of March 3, 1855 (sec. 4837, Rev. Stat.), made him a special disbursing agent. 
Under existing United States Treasury regulations he is required to render his 
accounts monthly, and no advance of funds is allowed him in any month in excess of 
his bond. On the contrary, the disbursing officer of the Department is required to 
render his accounts only quarterly, and is not confined to the limit of his bond in 
ad vances from the Treasury, so that money could always be promptly obtained from 
the Treasury for the payment of the bills of the hospital upon presentation of same. 
Under the present condition of affairs it has often occurred that persons selling goods 
and supplies to the hospital, expecting to receive cash when such have been fur- 
nished, have been compelled’ to wait weeks and months for payment. This condi- 
tion of affairs should not be tolerated by the Department for a moment. . Business 
methods prevail in every other branch of the Department of the Interior, and its 
creditors are promptly paid their bills on presentation of the same. Such should be 
the rule with the bills against the Hospital for the Insane. The merchant sells his 
goods to the hospital ata trifle above cost, expecting to receive promptly cash pay- 


ment for the same. Failure to so pay him frequently results in serious embarrassment 
to his business.”’ 


Concurring in this conclusion, I urgently recommend the incorpora- 
tion in the sundry civil bill, when ready for consideration by Congress, 
of the following paragraph, to wit: 


And hereafter the disbursing clerk of the Department of the Interior is hereby . 
required to act as disbursing clerk for the Government Hospital for the Insane, and 
to disburse all moneys appropriated for the said hospital, under the direction of the 
Secretary of-the Interior, on vouchers duly certified by the superintendent thereof 
and approved by the Secretary of the Interior. And the said disbursing clerk herein 
provided for shall, before entering upon his duties as such, give bond to the United 
States in such sum as the Secretary of the Treasury may deem proper and necessary, 
which bond shall be conditioned that the said officer shall render a true and faith- 
ful account to the proper accounting officers of the Treasury quarter yearly of all 
moneys and properties which shall be received by him by virtue of his office, with 
sureties to be approved by the Solicitor of the Treasury. Such bond shall be filed 
in the office of the Secretary of the Treasury, to be by him put in suit upon any 
breach of the conditions thereof. And for this service to be performed the said dis- 
bursing clerk, hereinbefore provided for, shall receive for the faithful discharge of 
his duties an annual compensation of $1,000, payable from the appropriation for 
current expenses of the Government Hospital for,the Insane. And all acts hereto- 
fore made by Congress that are inconsistent with the provisions of this act be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed. 


The necessity for the change in the law above recommended in 
regard to disbursements is further evidenced by the fact that in order 
to prevent embarrassment in the matter of payments, under contract 
for the work on the extension, to be made from the appropriation 
of $975,000 for the extension of the Government Hospital for the 
Insane, it became necessary on the 10th day of August, 1901, to 
appoint Mr. George W. Evans, the disbursing officer of this Depart- 
ment, a *‘special disbursing agent for the erection of an extension at 
the Government Hospital for the Insane.” For the disbursement of 
these moneys he was required by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
give an additional bond of $25,000, which was approved on the 18th 
day of October, 1901. 
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FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL. 


The Freedmen’s Hospital was appropriated for and placed under 
control of the Secretary of War by act of March 3, 1871 (16 Stat., 506), 
and transferred to the Department of the Interior by act of June 
23, 1874. (18 Stat., 223.) The supervision and control of expendi- 
ture of appropriations was transferred to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia by act of March 3, 18938. (27 Stat., 551). The 
appointive and general administrative power,-however, is still vested 
in the Secretary of the Interior. 

The report of the hospital, which was submitted by Asst. Surg. A. F. 
Wartield, who acted as surgeon in chief from the date of the accept- 
ance of the resignation of Director A. M. Curtis, on the 2d day of 
August, 1901, shows that the work has been conducted along the lines 
indicated in previous reports, and that the institution is In a fairly 
prosperous condition. The total number of patients treated within 
the wards and dispensaries during the year was 8,356, a decrease over 
the previous year of 388. The number remaining in the hospital June 
30, 1900, was 138. During the year 2,247 patients were admitted, 
divided as follows: Colored males, 1,065; white males, 184; colored 
females, 965; white females, 33. One hundred and sixty-seven births 
are recorded, making a total of 2,552 in the hospital; 2,425, including 
172 deaths, were discharged, leaving 127 remaining in the hospital on 
the 30th of June, 1901. Five thousand eight hundred and four out 
patients were treated during the year. They were those who came to 
the hospital for treatment at the various clinics and then returned 
immediately to their homes. Of that number, 547 received attention 
in the medical, 547 in the surgical, and 210 in the gynecological depart- 
ments. 

The surgical work of the hospital has been of considerable magni- 
tude, and was doubtless permitted to develop at the expense of the 
medical, as appears to be evidenced by the increased per cent of loss 
in medical cases. . Hereafter neither of these branches of the hospital 
work will be permitted to grow at the expense of the other, but both 
will be developed together and provided with equal facilities. 

Of the 2,247 patients admitted. 596 were residents of the District of 
Columbia, 860 from the State of Virginia, 430 from the State of Mary- 
land, 72 from North Carolina, 46 from Pennsylvania, 30 from South 
Carolina, 23 from New York, 10 of unknown nativity, 59 from foreign 
countries, and the remainder, 121, were from the several States and 
Territories. 

Satisfactory progress has heen made in the training school for nurses, 
the high standard which secured its recognition by the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurses having been maintained. One hundred and ninety- 
two applications were received during the year for admission to the 
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school, 18 were accepted, 2 rejected, and 1 dismissed. Sixteen nurses 
graduated in May, 1901, leaving 29 nurses on the staff, 2 probationers, 
and 3 male assistants on duty on the 30th of June, 1901. The appen- 
dix to the report contains interesting information in regard to the 
school, the requirements exacted of the candidates desiring to enter 
the course of training, and the work accomplished. 

Five hundred and ten operations were performed, including many 
major cases. Three hundred and forty recovered, 133 improved, 6 
remained unimproved, and 14 died. Four hundred and fifty-four 
emergency cases were treated during the year. 

In the interest of the better administration of the affairs of the insti- 
tution, a reclassification of the officers and employees was made. The 
salary of the surgeon in chief was reduced from $3,000 to $2,500 per 
annum; that of the first assistant surgeon was increased from $900 to 
$1,500 per annum; a new position, that of assistant surgeon, was created 
at $1,000 per annum; the salaries of a number of minor employees were 
increased toa sum commensurate with the character and quality of serv- 
ices rendered, and a number of employees whose services were found 
to be unnecessary were dispensed with. At the expiration of the present 
fiscal year the present practice of paying internes for their services 
will be abandoned. | 

. Attention is called to the urgent need for a new building large 
enough to cover all the various departments of the hospital under one 
roof, equipped with modern appliances. The present buildings are - 
old, inadequate frame structures, difficult to heat, troublesome to ven- 
tilate, and inaccessible. The acting surgeon in chief also calls atten- 
tion to the fact that new ranges are needed in the culinary departments, 
and that a new laundry outfit should be at once procured to take the 
place of the present apparatus, which is worn out and wholly inade- 
quate for efficient service. For that purpose he recommends the sum ° 
of $1,500. This sum, he states, will place facilities at the disposal of 
the hospital which will greatly enlarge its usefulness, increase the 
efficiency of the service, and prevent unnecessary labor of its officers 
and employees. 

Dr. Wm. A. Warfield was promoted from first assistant surgeon to 
surgeon in chief October 1, 1901. 

The dual control of this hospital still continues, expenditure of the 
funds appropriated by Congress for its management being under the 
control of the District and the appointive and chief administrative 
power being vested in the Secretary of the Interior. I have here- 
tofore expressed the opinion that the supervision of this institution, 
both fiscal and administrative, should be unified, and this conclu- 
sion another year’s experience in its management has materially 
strengthened. Fifty-four thousand dollars was appropriated by Con- 
gress for the management of this institution for the past fiscal year, 
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half of which, under existing laws, is payable from the funds of the 
District of Columbia, the other half being paid by the United States. 
There were 596 residents of the District of Columbia treated in the 
hospital during the past fiscal year at a net per capita cost of $40.53. 
As long as this hospital is maintained as an independent institution, 
caring principally for indigent District transients, I fail to see the 
justice of imposing upon the District the duty of defraying one-half 
of its expenses. Considering the comparatively small number of per- 
sons from the District cared for therein, a more equitable arrange- 
ment would be to require it to pay only for such residents of the 
District as are accommodated at the institution. I accordingly renew 
the recommendation contained in my last annual report, that the law be 
amended so as to provide that the whole expense of the maintenance 
of Freedmen’s Hospital and Asylum be borne by the United States and 
that the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be authorized to 
enter into a contract with the Secretary of the Interior for the care, at 
such rate per capita as may be determined upon, of all persons from 
the District cared for at the institution. 


Co_umpBia INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND Dumps. 


The report of the president of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, made pursuant to the requirements of the act of February 
16, 1857 (11 Stat., 161), shows that the pupils remaining in the insti- 
tution July 1, 1900, numbered 126; admitted during the year, 338; 
since admitted, 38; total, 202. Of these, 138 have been in the collegi- 
ate department, representing 31 States, the District of Columbia, 
Canada, and Ireland, and 64 in the primary department. Thirty-eight 
of these pupils were admitted as beneficiaries from the District of 
Columbia, and 96 have been admitted to the collegiate department 
. under the acts of Congress approved August 30, 1890, and June 6, 19(, 
which provided for an increase in the number of free scholarships in 
the institution. 

The courses of study in the several departments remain unchanged 
from those of the two years previous, and as an adjunct thereof it has 
been the custom of professors, instructors, normal fellows, and men- 
bers of the senior class of the college to give lectures to the students 
and pupils during the winter. 

The greatly increased demand for technical instruction led the col- 
lege faculty to make a further step toward the establishment of regular 
technical courses, and it is a great advantage for deaf students who 
desire technical training to obtain the foundation for it under instruct- 
ors who are familiar with their habits of thought and with their earlier 
education, as such work may be most valuable to the students later in 
life, aiding them in choosing their professions and earning a livelihood. 

The total receipts of the institution from all sources amounted to 
$76,955.28, of which $65,500.39 was appropriated by the United States 
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and $8,721 was received for board, tuition, room rent, etc. The 
expenditures were $73,955.28, and $3,000 expended for special repairs. 

The estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, for the sup- 
port of the institution, including salaries and incidental expenses, for 
books and illustrative apparatus, and for general repairs and improve- 
ments, $69,000; and for repairs to the buildings of the institution, 
including plumbing and steam heating apparatus, and for repairs to 
pavements, $3,000; also, for a deficiency in the appropriation for the 
current year, $2,000, this having arisen in consequence of the increase 
in the number of the beneficiaries, as provided for in the act of June 6, 
1900, above mentioned. 


MARYLAND SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 


Under section 2 of the act of Congress approved May 29, 1858 (11 
Stats., 294), the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to place for 
instruction in an institufion for the blind, in the State of Maryland or 
some other State, the indigent blind children of teachable age who are 
children of persons actually engaged in the military and naval service 
of the United States, and under section 4869 of the Revised Statutes 
the indigent blind children of teachable age belonging to the District 
of Columbia. 

‘The report of the superintendent of the institution shows that in 
pursuance of this authority there were at the close of the fiscal year 
1900 22 blind children under instruction in the Maryland School for 
the Blind at Baltimore, Md. Since that time 7 pupils have been. 
admitted and 4 withdrawn, leaving 25 beneficiaries at the institution 

on the 30th of June, 1901. Two of those withdrawn have obtained — 
positions in similar institutions and are doing good work. 

The course of instruction commences with the kindergarten and 
includes a thorough English education, embracing studies of a high- 
school grade. The music course embraces vocal and instrumental 
instruction, harmony, and thorough bass, the school being equipped 
with a grand organ, pianos, and orchestral instruments. Instruction 
in piano tuning, broom and mattress making, and chair caning is given 
to the boys, while the girls are taught plain and machine sewing, 
mending, knitting, and various kinds of fancy work. Proper atten- 
tion is given to the physical development of the pupils, as blind chil- 
dren do not take as much exercise as those who have sight. The 
‘teachers employed therein are experienced, capable, and devoted to 
their work. 

The total amount expended during the year for the care and main- 
tenance of the indigent blind children of the District of Columbia was 
$6,937.50, one-half of which amount is paid from the revenues of the 
District of Columbia and the other half out of the Treasury of the 
United States, pursuant to the act of Congress approved March 3, 
1899 (30 Stat., 1101). 
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Howarp UNIVERSITY. 


The president of Howard University, J. E. Rankin, D. D., reports 
that the progress made has been satisfactory, and the growth of the 
institution has been larger than in any previous year. 

The total number of students who entered the several departments 
aggregated 886, from forty different States and Territories and from 
ten foreign countries. Of that number 36 withdrew for various 
causes before the end of the year. 

There are now eight practical working departments connected with 
the university—the English, which is designed to fit pupils for intelli- 
gent citizenship and practical business, in which 159 students were in 
attendance; the preparatory, which fits pupils for college, 151 students; 
the collegiate depurtment, where pupils are classified as in other 
American colleges, 46 students; the department of pedagogy, for train- 
ing teachers, 173 students, of which number 30 are teachers in the 
city schools, who recognize the superior advantages offered for train- 
ing in the science and art of education. 

In the medical department, which includes the dental and pharma- 
ceutical courses, there were 35 graduates. From the law department 
there were 18 graduates with the degree of LL. B. 

In the theological department 62 entered, about nine-tenths of whom 
supported themselves as waiters, barbers, watchmen, and kindred 
employment. Nearly all, probably all, are engaged in various kinds 
of Christian service. Eight denominations are represented among 
the teachers and students, and all work together in harmony. This 
department receives no Government aid and is in great need of an 
adequate endowment from private sources, that the work may be put 
upon a permanent and enlarged basis. The character of the work of 
this department is evidenced by the frequent call of its graduates to 
pulpits and other responsible positions. 

In industrial work efficient instruction is given in carpentry, print- 
ing, bookbinding, sewing, cooking, as well as theoretical and practical 
agriculture. 

During the year $100 of the university fund was expended, under 
the supervision of the professor of biology, in providing hotbeds and 
setting out fruit trees for the practical instruction of the students in 
agriculture. The trustees urge that the sum of $1,000 be annually 
appropriated by Congress for the furtherance of work in this direction. 

Attention is directed to the system of heating Miner Hall and Clark 
Hall, which is imperfect and unsafe, being by single :coal stoves, 
called egg stoves, foreach room. These stoves are easily thrown down, 
when their red-hot contents ignite the floor. Such accidents frequently 
occur. An appropriation of $5,125 by Congress is asked to introduce 
anew system of heating in these large buildings. 
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“The university expended during the year about $2,800 for repairs of 
b wildings, of which $2,000 was appropriated by Congress. The appro- 
priation of $900 for the law and general library was expended under 
the direction of the several faculties, one-half of said sum for each 
library. Nothing was expended from the fund granted by Congress, 
directly or indirectly, for the theological department. 

The growth of the university has been so rapid and the increase in 
the number of teachers so necessary that there has been a deficiency 
in the salary account every year, and an additional appropriation of 
43,000 is asked to meet this demand, to be apportioned among the 
pedagogical, preparatory, and English departments. 


WASHINGTON HOSPITAL FOR FOUNDLINGS. 


This institution is under the care of a corporation created by the act 
of April 22; 1870, to carry into effect that provision in the last will 
and testament of Joshua Pierce devising to certain trustees fourteen 
parcels of land in the city of Washington, D. C., to be held as a site 
for a hospital for the reception and care of destitute and friendless 
children. It is managed by a board of directors, who are required to 
report annually to the Secretary of the Interior, and is supported in 
part by contributions from benevolent persons and societies and in 
part by appropriations by Congress. 

The report of the board of directors of said institution, made in pur- 
suance of the requirements of the act above mentioned, shows that 95 
children were provided for during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, 
of which number 47 were remaining in the institution from the previ- 
ous year. . : 

The adoptions for the year were 20, one was transferred, and 
thirty-threee deaths recorded; of the latter, thirty were under 9 
months of age, two were 1 year old, and one was 2 years old, leaving 
forty-one remaining at the hospital at the end of the fiscal year 1901. 

A new laundry has been constructed during the year at a cost of 
$1,500, the funds having been provided from private contributions. 

Including a balance of $422.98 from last year, the total receipts 
from all sources were $7,894.07, of which amount $7,776.43 was 
expended in the operation of the institution, leaving a cash balance of 
$117.64, on June 30, 1901. 

The daily average of children is about 40—all foundlings, ranging in 
age from 5 years to a few hours. The best work of the institution is 
in the adoptions, of which there have been 174 since the hospital was 
opened nearly fourteen years ago; and the board of directors state 
that, in order to carry out this work of charity and beneficence, it is 
compelled to ask that the appropriation of $6,000 be continued by 
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Congress during the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1903; otherwise the 
institution would be forced to close its doors. 
A supplemental report of the hospital submitted under date of 
November 12, 1901, is hereto appended, page 262, marked Exhibit G. 
IT approve of this charity and recommend that Congress appropriate 
the funds desired in order that the work of the hospital may be prop- 
erly continued. 


THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL. 


The Architect of the Capitol, Mr. Edward Clark, in his annual 
report of the operations of his office, sets forth in detail the various 
improvements and repairs made to the Capitol building during the last 
fiscal year. The principal improvement to the building was the con- 
struction of 29 committee rooms in the space formerly occupied by the 
Congressional Library. Included in this work was the installation of 
the necessary apparatus for heating, ventilating, and lighting, and 
the construction of a marble vestibule at the principal entrance leading 
to the rooms. The courts adjoining the rooms were lined up with 
white enameled brick, and,for convenient access to the several floors 
two elevators operated by electricity were provided. For the heating 
and lighting there was procured and installed one 250-horsepower 
water-tube steam boiler and two 250-horsepower engines and dynamos. 
The ventilating system includes a large fan operated by an 8-horse- 
power electric motor placed in the subbasement story, the ducts lead- 
ing therefrom running to the several floors through a special air way 
and ducts constructed over the ceilings of the corridors. In carry- 
ing out this work the lower story of rooms beneath the library space 
were connected with this system of heating and ventilating. 

In addition to the customary repairs in other parts of the building, 
consisting of general work throughout the building, overhauling of 
the plumbing, steam fitting and lighting apparatus, and the care of the 
machinery, two new clectric elevators, at a cost of $12,658.85, have 
been installed in the House wing of the Capitol. A large number of 
the rooms have been wired for lighting, painted, and decorated. 

The Architect reports that the condition of the Capitol grounds 
has been much improved during the last season and that the lawns 
adjacent to the terrace surrounding the building have been renewed. 
All needful repairs have been made to the artificial stone paving and 
asphalt roadways, and all the necessary trimming of trees and shrub- 
bery has been done. 

Improvements have been made at the House and Senate stables and 
engine house, where additional stalls and wagon sheds have been pro 
vided and new paving put in. 
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At the court-house two of the principal court rooms have been pro- 
vided with a new system of ventilation. The exterior of the old 
building has been painted, the grand-jury rooms repaired, and a new 
bathroom titted up. Rooms formerly occupied by the restaurant were 
vacated and new floors put in and fitted up as file rooms. Other new 
quarters have been assigned the restaurant. Improvements were made 
to the plumbing and heating apparatus throughout the building. 

The expenditures for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, have been 
as follows: Annual repairs to Capitol, $49,090.86; improving Capitol 
grounds, $16,782.15; lighting Capitol grounds, etc.; $30,000; steam 
heating and machinery in the Senate, $3,285; engine house, Senate 
and House stables, $1,500, and flags for the Capitol, $100. 

Appended to the report is a detailed statement showing the various 
improvements during the year, together with a descriptive list of the 
statuary and the paintings in the Capitol building. 


PENITENTIARY BUILDING, STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


In the deficiency appropriation act approved March 3, 1893 (27 
Stat. L., 661), an appropriation for the purchase of a site in the State 
of Washington, and for the erection of a penitentiary thereon, was made 
in the following terms: 


Penitentiary building, Washington: To carry into effect section fifteen of an act 
entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the division of Dakota into two States, and to enable 
the people of North Dakota and South Dakota, Montana, and Washington to form 
constitutions and State governments, and to be admitted into the Union, and on an 
equal footing with the original States, and to make donations of public lands to such 
States:’’ For the purchase of grounds, and the erection thereon of a penitentiary, in 
the State of Washington, under the direction and supervision of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and upon such tract or parcel of land in said State as shall be designated 
by said Secretary, thirty thousand dollars: Provided, That the money hereby appro- 
priated shall be devoted exclusively to the purchase of the necessary grounds and 
to the erection of a penitentiary in said State; and the penitentiary of the State of 
Washington is hereby located at or near the city of Walla Walla, Wallawalla County, 
in said State. 


Thereafter a tract of land, consisting of 40 acres, near the city of 
Walla Walla was purchased by the Department as a site on which to 
locate the penitentiary buildings. The Attorney-General was requested 
to direct an officer under his supervision in Washington to indicate on 
the site purchased a suitable location for the building. He, however, 
declined to do so, holding, in effect, that 1t was not the intention of 
Congress to provide in the act of March 3, 1893, for the construction 
of a Federal penitentiary at Walla Walla, but merely one for the State 
of Washington. Accordingly, in the annual report of this Department 
for 1896 the attention of Congress was directed to the matter, to the 
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end that the act be so amended as to more clearly express the inten- 
tion of Congress, and that authority be conferred upon the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey the land already purchased to the State. 
etc. The sundry civil appropriation act approved June 4, 1897 (30 
Stat., 56), provided, among other things, in relation to this peniten- 
tiary — 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, authorized to apply the sum 
of twenty-five thousand four hundred and forty-six dollars and ninety-three cents. 
being balance remaining unexpended of the appropriation made by the ‘‘Act making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-three, and for prior years, and _ for 
other purposes,’’ approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-three, for the 
purchase of a site in the State of Washington, and for the erection of a penitentiary 
thereon, to the construction of a wing to the penitentiary building at Walla Walla. 
in the State of Washington. 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, authorized to convey the land 
already purchased under the said act to the State of Washington and to transfer to 
the said State of Washington the penitentiary building when completed. 


Pursuant to the authority contained in this latter act, specifications 
for a penitentiary building, to be constructed as an addition to the 
State penitentiary building at Walla Walla, Wash., were prepared 
and approved by the Department, and proposals for the construction 
of the building were solicited by advertisement in the public pres 
under date of June 23, 1900. 

Of the bids received, that of the Pauly Jail Building and Manufac- 
turing Company, of St. Louis, Mo., was found to be the lowest, and 
on the 21st of August, 1900, a contract was entered into with it for 
the work. Assoon as practicable thereafter, the work of construction 
was commenced, and the building, including steel cells and fixtures. 
was fully completed by April 1, 1901. The superintendent of con- 
struction, In submitting a final report as to the buildings erected under 
the contract, stated— | 

Everything is finished in a workmanlike manner and by far excels anything pre- 
viously built here. It is conceded by all that it is the best equipped wing in the 


West. The governor and board were here on the 25th ultimo. They expressed 
themselves as thoroughly satisfied with the wing. 


Thereupon a committee, consisting of a representative of the State 
of Washington and two persons designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior, was appointed to inspect the work. The building was found 
to have been constructed in strict accordance with the specifications. 
was accepted from the contractor by the Department, and on the 31st 
day of May, 1901, formally turned over to the State of Washington. 

On the 16th of May, 1901, in conformity with the requirements of 
the act of June 4, 1897 (380 Stat., 56), a deed was executed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transferring to the State of Washington the 4 
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acres of land at Walla Walla, Wash., which had been originally pur- 
chased under the appropriation in the act of March 3, 18938 (27 Stat., 
671), as a site for the penitentiary building. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


Under date of July 8, 1898, Congress passed a joint resolution 
regarding the holding of a Pan-American exposition in the year 1901 
upon Cayuga Island, between the cities of Buffalo and Niagara Falls, 
in the State of New York, to illustrate the development of the Western 
Hemisphere during the nineteenth century. The total appropriation 
for the Government exhibit, exclusive of buildings, was $300,000. 

Prof. Frank W. Clark, Department representative on the board of 
management of the Government exhibit, reports that the first tentative 
allotment to the Department of the Interior was fixed by the board at 
$30,000. This sum, however, by allotments to other Departments and 
for purposes carried out by the board as a unit, was subsequently 
reduced to the net sum of $26,123.53. On December 1, 1901, all unex- 
pended balances credited to the several Departments will be consoli- 
dated into one common fund, and the separate allotments will then 
end. 

The total floor space assigned to the Department of the Interior 
amounted to 7,000 square feet, on which four bureaus have their 
exhibits. These are the Patent Office, the Geological Survey, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Bureau of Education. The General 
Land Office was also invited to exhibit and was offered 60 linear feet 
of wall space, 12 feet high, on which to display its maps, but the offer 
was declined. The Census Office also decided not to exhibit, on the 
ground that its material was not yet sufficiently complete. The Pen- 
sion Office never exhibits, having nothing available to display. 

The material of the four exhibiting bureaus was arranged in accord- 
ance with a definite and harmonious plan. The effect produced is that 
of a homogeneous exhibit of the Department itself without destroying 
the well-marked individuality attached to each bureau’s exhibit. 

In former expositions the Patent Office has chiefly exhibited many 
cases filled with motionless models, a display of little interest to the 
average visitor; for Buffalo, however, it secured the cooperation of 
several inventors, and has been able to show various machines in actual 
operation. Among such machines may be mentioned the telautograph, 
the electrograph, the linotype, the monotype, the voting machine, 
and the mutoscope. A variety of historical models are also shown, 
together with a large’case of products displaying the many ramifica- 
tions of the paper industry. Its space, therefore, is always crowded 
with spectators, and the display is remarkably interesting. 
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By the Geological Survey the usual articles are shown, such as relief 
models, minerals, rocks, and fossils, together with two relief maps, one 
of Porto Rico, the other of the Hawaiian Islands, prepared especially 
for the occasion. The four large windows of the Department space 
are decorated with photographic transparencies from the laboratory of 
the Survey, which always attract much attention. Its chief exhibit, 
however, is the display of map printing, a large lithographic press 
being in continuous operation, and a thousand copies daily are struck 
off of a map of the Niagara River from Buffalo to its mouth. On the 
back of the map a full descriptive text is printed, giving the geological 
history of the region. These maps are given the visitors as souvenirs. 
and are much in demand. Requests for them come from all parts of 
the country. 

Under the Bureau of Indian Affairs are shown, with some aboriginal 
objects, a large series of specimens illustrating the work of the Indian 
schools. This collection is similar in character to those which have 
been displayed at previous expositions, but it is more perfect in detail 
and much finer in installation. 

The Bureau of Education exhibits the usual range of school work. 
and also some material relating to Alaska, together with a fine collec- 
tion of articles sent by the Hawaiian Government to illustrate educa- 
tion in the islands. Its one great novelty, however, the chief new 
departure in exhibition work, is its exhibit of the biograph and grapho. 
phone. Moving pictures, thrown by a lantern on the screen, represent 
manual training in the Washington high schools, various exercises at 
the Indian School at Carlisle, and drill at the United States Naval 
Academy. By the graphophone, recitations and school songs are 
reproduced, so that the educational exhibit has a vitality and interest 
which could never before be given to it. 


THE MARITIME CANAL COMPANY OF NICARAGUA. 


Section 6 of the act of Congress approved February 20, 1889, entitled 
‘*An act to incorporate the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua,” 
provides that said company shall make a report of its operations on the 
first Monday in December in each year to the Secretary of the Interior. 

An advance copy of the report of this corporation, showing its pres- 
ent status, has been received and is hereto appended, page 264. 
marked Exhibit H. The official copy, it is stated, will be forwarded 
to the Department in time for transmission to Congress on the date 
prescribed by law, 
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THE COLUMBIA RAILWAY COMPANY OF WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


The president reports, in pursuance of the requirements of section 16 
of the act of May 24, 1870 (16 Stat. L., 132), that the capital stock of 
the company is $400,000; that the par value of the shares is $50. The 
number of shares subscribed for up to the 31st day of December, 1900, 
is 8,000, of which 7,989 shares are held by the Washington Traction 
and Electric Company. 

The receipts from all sources during the year ended December 31, 
1899, were $184,544.07, and the total disbursements for the same time 
were $156,614.33. It is stated that the receipts from all sources during 
the year ended December 31, 1900. were $217,904.61, and that the total 
disbursements during that period were $550,389.38. The report, how- 
ever, affords no explanation as to the excess of disbursements over the 
receipts for the vear. 

The total amount of the funded debt is $1,000,000, the average rate 
of interest per annum thereon being 5 and 6 per cent. There is no 
floating debt. 

The amount of dividends declared was $24,000, The length of road 
is 6.94 miles. The length of double track, including sidings, is 6.04 
miles. Total number of passengers carried in cars during the year 
was 7,603,667. Average time consumed by cars over road was thirty- 
one minutes on different divisions. Two of the thirty-seven accidents 
occurring in 1900 resulted in the death of the persons injured. 


HALL OF RECORDS. 


In previous annual reports comment has been made on the lack of 
room available for the accommodation of the permanent records and 
files of the Department and its bureaus. Each vear adds to the accu- 
mulation of important records requiring preservation, and in provid- 
ing space therefor it is frequently necessary to seriously encroach 
upon room which is badly needed for clerical purposes. The remedy 
heretofore suggested. that of providing a special building for the 
accommodation of the surplus records and files of all the departments 
of the Government, is equally applicable at this time. J renew my 
previous recommendation that Congress make suitable appropriation 
at an early date for the construction of a hall of records. 

Very respectfully, 
ErHan ALLEN Iirencock, 


Secret ury. 
The PRESIDENT. 
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EXHIBIT A, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSION TO THE FIVE CIVILIZED 
TRIBES. 


. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
CoMMISSION TO THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES, 


Muskogee, Ind. T., October 1, 1901. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith the annual report of the Commission 
to the Five Civilized Tribes for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901. 
Very respectfully, 
Henry L. Dawes, 
Chairman. 


PREFATORY. 


The spirit of trade expansion which has recently proven so marked a factor in the 
political events of our country has not sought opportunity alone in our newly acquired 
possessions and in the Orient as the outgrowth of military and naval campaigns; it 
has searched out and permeated the isolated and heretofore unoccupied fields at 
home. Indian Territory furnished too attractive a region to escape the wave of 
trade desire, and as a result there has been brought to the domain of the Five Tribes 
a flood of humanity seeking its share of prosperity, jostling and clamoring for 
opportunity with that vigor and energy which characterize Americans, but which, 
in the light of the solemn treaties under which was promised to these tribes the 
undisturbed possession and occupancy of their lands, has been unseemly to a degree 
which may well shock the mind of an impartial observer. Little surprise need be 
felt that the full-blood Indian, whose racial instinct is opposed to commercial life 
and the accepted forms of the higher civilization, shrinks from the onrushes of his 
predestined successor and stubbornly resists those changes which legalize the occu- 
pation of his hunting grounds by those who have heretofore properly been classed as 
intruders. 

It could not have been contemplated by Congress that within the borders of the 
United States should be permitted to spring up independent republics, unanswerable 
tothe General Government. Even had such a course been harmonious with our 
form of government, the inability of the tribes to restrain lawlessness and maintain 
stable governments, free from corruption, precluded the possibility of their continu- 
ance. While the aborigines were, by a long-established and high conception of right, 
independent of treaty considerations, entitled to the undisturbed possession of a 
domain of reasonable proportions, a higher law than that of the Congress destined 
them to extinction as a race and their absorption by a people whose government has 
now taken foremost rank among the nations of the world. While sympathy may 
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well be felt for the American Indian, his passing is but one of the melancholy event 
Which are so often followed by most fitting sequences. 

The ownership of land in common having proved, under modern conditions, : 
lamentable failure, and the Government having wearied of fruitless negotiations 
Congress undertook, by the passage of the Curtis Act, approved June 28, 1898, t 
formally administer upon the estate of the Five Civilized Tribes, which, while vas 
in extent—almost as large as the Stete of Ohio—has not been deemed more thar 
is needed under present conditions by the seventy-five or eighty thousand heirs in 
whom the title is vested. To allot them land upon any other principle than equality 
of value would remedy none of the evils arising from the unequal distribution of 
land which have so long existed; while to apply this principle, as the law provides, 
involved one of the largest, most intricate, and difficult undertakings in which our 
Government has ever been engaged. 

During this period of transition conditions continue in many ways most unsatis- 
factory, both as regards what really should and will be the business development of 
the Territory and as respects all social matters embraced in a large view of the rights 
and needs of humanity. Settlers must await further legislation to acquire satisfac- 
tory titles to lands; while, as respects the children of a population of more than 
300,000 people not of Indian citizenship—a population of our own people and _ being 
rapidly augmented—there is no adequate provision for schools, not to mention other 
necessities of a properly developed and organized community. 

In view of all these conditions, the commission has striven during the past year to 
complete the work assigned to it as rapidly as is consistent with care and thorough- 
ness. Under the different heads or divisions of the report information is given in 
detail of the progress of the work. The classification of lands and estimation of tim- 
ber has been completed, and there has resulted in consequence a reduction in the 
force of employees of over two hundred men and a reduction in expense of approx- 
imately $30,000 a month, leaving the commission in a position to sell a large amount 
of its stock and field equipment. Reference is made to the report for further finan- 
cial data, 

Since the last report final allotment of lands has materially progressed, the final 
Seminole roll has been approved, and it is expected to forward the final Creek roll 
before the close of the present calendar year. The Cherokee roll, begun in July, 
1900, should be completed by September 1, 1902, and the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
roll can be finished at an equally early date if there be removed certain legal obstacles 


particularly described herein. 


LEGISLATION AND AGREEMENTS. 


The commission in its seventh annual report made mention of the negotiation in 
the city of Washington of agreements with the representatives of the Creek and Chero- 
kee tribes of Indians concluded, respectively, on March 8, 1900, and April 9, 1900. 
Both of the agreements in question were ratified by Congress on the 1st day of March, 
1901. At the time these agreements were negotiated the indications were favorable 
for their ratification on the part of both tribes, and doubtless had they been imme 
diately submitted to the popular vote of the members of those tribes they would have 
been in each instance ratified by a large majority. | 

The agreement with the Creeks was translated into the Creek language and the 
substance disseminated throughout the nation. The more progressive and influential 
members of the tribe, and particularly the principal chief, Pleasant Porter, expended 
no little time and effort in behalf of the agreement among the full bloods and such 
other factions as were opposed to a change in tribal affairs; and as a result the agree 
ment with the Creeks was ratified by the national council by a vote of 104 to 3402 
May 25, 1901. Certain portions of the agreement were not acceptable to the members 
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of the tribe, and approval on the part of the councilmen was given only with the 
understanding on their part that the agreement might be supplemented in a manner to 
correct inaccuracies and discrepancies and make clear those portions which appeared 
ambiguous. It may be safely stated that the tribe asa whole desired that all children 
born up to and including May 25, 1901 (the date of the ratification of the agreement), 
be enrolled. Under the agreement ratified by them no child born subsequent to July 
1, 1900, may be enrolled. Dissatisfaction is freely expressed also with the method of 
allotment, which provides for a lien upon the rents and profits of the lands of those 
citizens receiving more than their share in value. In this and certain other particu-- 
lars it is believed that the agreement should be amended, and steps to this end will, 
with the concurrence of the Department, doubtless be taken in the near future. This 
agreement, as ratified by Congress and the tribe, accompanies this report. 

The agreement with the Cherokees was submitted toa vote of the members of that 
tribe on April 29, 1901, and was defeated by a majority of 1,023 votes, a total of 5,569 
having been cast. If the generally circulated reports are to be believed, failure to 
ratify the agreement is chiefly due to the efforts of persons holding large tracts of 
land and whose personal interests would be best subserved by delay. It is consid- 
ered also that some members of influence opposed the agreement because by its terms 
children born after April 1, 1900, were excluded from enrollment. A number of citi- 
zens whose influence carried much weight with the members of the tribe had chil- 
dren born subsequent to that date, and they exerted their efforts for the defeat of the 
agreement. There was nuch opposition concerning existing leases. 

At a session of the council held during the month of May, 1901, the Cherokees pro- 
vided for the creation of another negotiating commission. The act of the council in 
question failed to receive the approval of the President and therefore became inef- 
fective. Affairs in this tribe are still governed in a great measure by the provisions 
of the act of June 28, 1898, (30 Stat. i. , 495) known as the Curtis law. 

On February 7, 1901, an agreement was negotiated with this commission and the 
representatives of the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes with a view to closing the rolls 
of those nations, and other purposes. The agreement in question, as originally 
negotiated and as subsequently modified in the city of Washington, accompanies this 
report. This agreement was not acted on by Congress, and therefore has not been 
submitted to the tribes for ratification. Special reports have been made to the 
Department pertaining to the negotiations for a new agreement with these tribes. It 
ig apparently necessary that. a supplementary agreement with them be made. The 
Atoka agreement (act of June 28, 1898, 30 Stat. L., 495), is inadequate and ambigu- 
ous, and affairs within those tribes may not be satisfactorily administered under its 
provisions. It is essential that a date be fixed for closing the rolls, that some legisla- 
tion touching upon the rights and benefits of Mississippi Choctaws, and upon other 
matters of somewhat less importance be had if the work of the Government is to 
proceed satisfactorily. Embodied in the special reports upon Mississippi Choctaws 
and the Choctaws and Chickasaws in this volume will be found detailed representa- 
tions with reference to these matters. 


ENROLLMENT OF CITIZENS. 
CHOCTAWS AND CHICKASAWS. 


This division of the work of the commission, during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1901, has been confronted with many difficult and perplexing problems, and in 
reviewing the progress of its labors it is considered more advantageous to deal there- 
with, first, in a general manner, and then specifically in each of its several branches, 
consisting of the enrollment of the Indians by blood of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
nations, the citizens by intermarriage of these two nations, the enrollment of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw freedmen, and the identification of Mississippi Choctaws. 
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It is also considered advisable to review, in brief, former legislation and action of t 
commission relative to the work of enrollment in these two nations. 

The authority of law under which the commission was created, approved Mar« 
3, 1893, and the act of March 2, 1895, contained no specific provisions relative to tl 
admission of claimants to citizenship or the enrollment of the members of the Fi, 
Civilized Tribes in the Indian Territory. Theact of June 10, 1896, empowered tk 
commission and the tribal authorities to hear and determine original applications fc 
citizenship in the several tribes; also, in the event that either the tribe or the appl 
cant was aggrieved with the judgment of the tribal authorities or the commission, 2: 
appeal to the United States court in Indian Territory was provided for. The sam: 
act confirmed the then existing rolls of citizenship of the several tribes. 

Under the authority of the act of June 10, 1896, and between the date of its becom. 


ing effective and September 9, 1896, there were filed with the commission 1,418 orig- 


inal applications for citizenship in the Choctaw Nation by blood and intermarriage, 
embracing the claims to citizenship of 7,067 persons, and for citizenship by blood 
and intermarriage in the Chickasaw Nation there were filed 283 original applications, 
embracing the claims of 1,757 persons. Within the ninety days after September 10, 
1896, as required by the act of June 10, 1896, in which judgment should be rendered, 
the commission admitted to citizenship in the Choctaw Nation 3,815 of such original 
applicants. Of the original applications for citizenship in the Chickasaw Nation 915 
were favorably considered and 842 denied. The two nations and numerous of the 
applicants whose rights had been denied by the commission availed themselves of 
the right of appeal to the United States court in Indian Territory afforded by the act, 
and the United States courts for the central and southern districts of the Indian Ter- 
ritory in numerous cases reversed the decisions of the commission and admitted 
numerous persons who had previously been rejected. During the years of 1897, 1898, 
and 1899 the United States court for the central district of the Indian Territory thus 
admitted to citizenship in the Choctaw Nation 1,137 persons, and the United States 
court for the southern district of the Indian Territory so admitted 1,017 persons to 
Choctaw citizenship. The United States court for the southern district of Indian 
Territory also admitted to citizenship in the Chickasaw Nation 591 persons on appeal 
from the decision of the commission. 

In pursuance of the authority of the act of June 10, 1896, confirming the then exist- 
ing rolls of citizenship of the several tribes, the commission, in August, 1896, addressed 
communications to the principal chief of the Choctaw Nation and the governor of the 
Chickasaw Nation, requesting them to furnish the commission with full and complete 
rolls of the citizens of those two nations, and also a roll of freedmen entitled to citi- 
zenship in such nations. In accordance with this request, the Choctaw Nation pre- 
pared and submitted to the commission a roll of its citizens by blood and intermar- 
riage, arranged by counties. There was also appended to such roll of citizens what 
purported to be a roll of freedmen, or citizens by adoption of the Choctaw Nation. 
This roll has been generally known as the 1896 Choctaw census roll. The roll of 
freedmen has never been considered by the commission of much value, for the rea- 
son that the Choctaw Nation had never maintained a complete record or roll of its 
freedmen. The Chickasaw Nation, in conforming to the request made to its gover- 
nor, in 1897 submitted to the commission a roll of the citizens by blood and by inter- 
marriage of that nation, but has never prepared or submitted any roll of the free@- 
men of the tribe, contending that the Chickasaw Nation never adopted its freedmen, 
and that they had no rights to an allotment of land or to enjoy any of the benefits of 
citizenship in that nation. In addition to the rolls prepared and submitted by the 
two nations under the act of June 10, 1896, there was also furnished the rolls of the 

citizens by blood of the two tribes to whom the ‘leased district payment”? was made 
in 1893, and numerous other rolls. None of these rolls have ever been ratified by 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations as authentic rolls of citizenship, 
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The act of Congress of June 7, 1897, empowered the commission to continue in the 
exercise of all authority theretofore conferred upon it by law, and under this pro- 
vision there were submitted numerous original applications for citizenship in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. None of these have ever been acted upon by the 
commission, as it has held that the time in which such applications could be filed 
under the act of June 10, 1896, had expired. This act of June 7, 1897, also required 
“that the commission appointed to negotiate with the Five Civilized Tribes in 
Indian Territory shall examine and report to Congress whether the Mississippi 
Choctaws, under their treaties, are not entitled to all the rights of Choctaw citizen- 
ship, except an interest in the Choctaw annuities.’? Under the instructions and the 
authority contained in that act, the commission on January 28, 1898, submitted to 
the Congress of the United States a report as to rights of Mississippi Choctaws. 

The act of June 28, 1898, confirming the agreement of April 23, 1897, between the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations and the United States, empowered the commission 
to prepare rolls of citizenship of these two nations for submission to the Secretary of 
the Interior for his approval, and in addition to the power so vested it was author- 
ized ‘‘to determine the identity of Choctaw Indians claiming rights in the Choctaw 
lands under article 14 of the treaty between the United States and the Choctaw 
Indians, concluded September 27, 1830.’’ 

In September, 1898, the commission proceeded to the Chickasaw Nation for the 

purpose of making a roll of the citizens by blood and intermarriage and of the freed- 
men of that tribe, and also a roll of such citizens by blood and intermarriage and 
freedmen of the Choctaw Nation who might be found residing within the territorial 
limits of the Chickasaw Nation. Three months of the fall of 1898 were so spent in 
the Chickasaw Nation; and persons were listed for enrollment upon being identified 
from the tribal rolls of the two nations, or who held in their possession acts of admis- 
sion by the tribal authorities, judgments of the Commission to the Five Civilized 
Tribes under the act of June 10, 1896, or judgments of the United States court in 
Indian Territory. It early developed in the preparation of such rolls of citizenship 
that there were numerous names found upon the tribal rolls whose final rights to 
enrollment and allotment would be seriously objected to and contested by the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw nations. This necessitated immediate arrangements being made 
for the hearing of both sides in these contested cases, and numerous contentions of 
this character were heard at Ardinore during the fall of 1898 and at South McAlester 
in March, 1899. During almost the entire year of 1899 the commission was in the 
Choctaw Nation, at numerous places where appointments had been previously made, 
for from a week to ten days each, and where the same plan was pursued as in the Chick- 
asaw Nationin 1898. The progress of the work of the enrollment of the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, was fully set forth in the seventh 
annual report of the commission, and the subject-inatter now embraces the progress 
from July 1, 1900, up to the close of the past fiscal year. 

The interest of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations being closely affiliated, it is 
somewhat difficult to treat of the two nations separately; and as the conditions con- 
fronting the commission, generally speaking, are identical in these tribes they will 
be considered together. 

The act of May 31, 1900, has affected to but a small degree the matter of the enroll- 
ment of citizens of these two nations. That act, providing that the commission should - 
‘“‘not receive, consider, or make any record of any application of any person for enroll- 
ment as a member of any tribe in Indian Territory who has not been a recognized 
citizen thereof and duly and lawfully enrolled or admitted as such,’’ has in a meas- 
ure discouraged applicants, whether possessing Choctaw or Chickasaw blood, but 
who would of necessity be refused under this provision of law from so applying, and 
nearly every such applicant now makes claim as a Mississippi Choctaw. 

It is with much gratification that we have to report that there now remain on the 
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with only very meager results. It has proven very difficult to obtain affidavits of 
reliable persons as to the death of citizens previously listed for enrollment. It has 
been the endeavor of the conimission to prosecute this branch of its work to the 
utmost, and in every instance upon intimation of the death of a citizen there has 
been sent to some relative a blank for proof of death for the purpose of having the 
same made a matter of record. In addition thereto, each county judge, sheriff, and 
clerk of the several counties of the Choetaw Nation and of the districts of the Chick- 
asaw Nation have been furnished with these blanks, and have been repeatedly 
requested and importuned to furnish all the information they might have relative to 
the death of citizens of the tribe of their immediate locality. During the year the 
receipt of proofs of birth of children whose parents have been listed for enrollment 
has heen of about the average of the year previous. Crreater care has been exercised 
in the acceptation of these athdavits, and in no instance have the same been consid- 
ered unless the commission was fully satistied as to the identity of the parents and 
as to the suthciency of the athdavits. 


SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF APPLICATIONS. 


During the past fiscal year the following applications have been heard by this 
division in its several branches: 

Choctarrs.—Eight original applications, embracing 22 persons for enrollment as 
citizens by blood of the Choctaw Nation; 17 original applications of white persons, 
applicants for enrollment as citizens by intermarriage of the Choctaw Nation; 1 
application where the applicant claimed his right under a judgment of the United 
States court in Indian Territory. 

All of these persons were duly listed for enrollment. 

Ten applications, embracing 21 persons, for enrollment as citizens by blood of the 
Choctaw Nation were heard by the commission, but were not acted upon and have 
been placed upon the doubtful list of applicants for enrollment awaiting final action. 
Fifty-five applications of white persons for enrollment as citizens by intermarriage 
have also been heard and yet remain to be acted upon. Forty-one applications, 
embracing the claims of 126 persons for enrollment as citizens by blood of the Choc- 
taw Nation, have been heard by the commission and the applicants refused enroll- 
ment, and 8 applicants for enrollment as citizens by intermarriage have also been 
refused. During the year the commission heard 86 original applications, embracing 
the claims of 278 persons for enrollment as citizens by blood of the Choctaw Nation, 
who were reported as refused under the act of Congress of May 31, 1900 (31 Stat. L., 
221); 

Chickasairs.—Seven applications, embracing 13 persons, for enrollment as citizens 
by blood of the Chickasaw Nation; 1 application for enrollment as a citizen by inter- 
marriage of the Chickasaw Nation. 

The above persons were duly listed for enrollment. 

Fifteen applications, embracing 27 persons, 18 claiming by blood and 9 by inter- 
marriage, for enrollment as citizens of the Chickasaw Nation were heard by the com- 
mission, but were not acted upon and have been placed upon the doubtful list of 
applicants for enrollment. Sixteen applications, embracing the claims of 63 persons, 
for enrollment as citizens by blood of the Chickasaw Nation have been heard and 
their applications have been reported as refused under the provision of the act of 
‘Congress of May 31, 1900. 

Choctaw freedmen.—During the year 8 applications, including 18 persons, for enroll- 
ment as freedmen of the Choctaw Nation have been heard and remain unacted upon. 

Chickasaw freedmen.—Six applications, including 20 persons, for enrollment as 
freedmen of the Chickasaw Nation have been heard and remain unacted upon by 
the commission at the close of the fiscal year. 
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At the close of the fiscal year the records of this division show the following facts 


relative to the enrollment of the citizens by blood and intermarriage and 
freedmen of these two nations: . 


CHOCTAW., 


Number of Choctaw cases in which the applicants have been listed for enroll- 
MCN bcc tetewacedsados cou, cued cae ee etwtes awe deusntsccwanased hye beoses 
Number of persons listed for enrollment as citizens by blood and intermar- 
nage:of the Choctaw Nations. 2ccccessSeel dc hoes eke eA ehee esi eeee 
Number of new-born children listed for enrollment as citizens of the Choctaw 
Number of persons concerning whom athdavits of death have been received 
and tiled, previously listed for enrollment as citizens of the Choctaw Nation, 
from July 1, 1900, to June 30, 1901 2.2.02 ee eee ee ee cence 
Number of doubtful or contested cases... 02.2... ee ee eee eee eee eeeee 
Total number of persons included in doubtful cases .........0..022. 2.0020 
Number of cases where enrollment has been reported as refused ...........- 
Number of persons included in rejected Cases... 2.0.2... 22.2002 e eee eee 
Nuniber of cases of enrollment reported as refused under the provision of the 
act of Congresy of Mav: 31): 1900 cose. cee tate oe dee te eek ets eNeee wee eee 
Number of persons ineluded in such applications ...... 02.2.0... eee eee eee 


CHOCTAW COURT CITIZENS. 


Number of persons admitted in the Choctaw Nation by judgments of the 
United States court for the southern district of the Indian Territory...... 
Number of persons admitted in the Choctaw Nation by judgments of the 
United States court for the central district of the Indian Territory 


Number of persons adinitted by United States courts ...............- 
Number of names stricken from judgments by order of the United States 
court, southern district, Indian Territory ...................2-022e-ee0e- 


Number of persons who have been listed for enrollment as citizens of the 
Choctaw Nation in pursuance of judgments of the United States courts. ... 


of the 


5, 363 
17, 972 
566 


158 
640 
1, 133 
746 
1, 806 


79 
245 


1,017 


1, 137 


2,154 


126 


2, 028 


2, 336 


Note.—The increase in number of persons who have been listed for enrollment 
over those admitted by judgments of the courts is by reason of the listment for 


enrollment of children born since date of judgment admitting their parents. 


CHICKASAW. 


Number of Chickasaw cases in which the applicants have been listed for 


CNYOMMONE soso ec oSss oo ee ated wa ee yes ee oe See 
Number of persons listed for enrollment as citizens by blood and intermar- 
riage of the Chickasaw Nation ...........0... 2.0022 n eee cece eee eee 
Number of new-born children listed for enrollment as citizens of the Chicka- 
saw Nation from July 1, 1900, to June 30, 1901, inclusive ................ 
Number of persons concerning whom aftidavits of death have been received 
and filed, previously listed for enrollment as citizens of the Chickasaw Na- 
tion from July 1, 1900, to June 30, 1900.......... 2.2.2 eee ee eee eee ee 
Number of doubtful or contested cases .........0 2. eee eee ne eee ee eeeeeeee 
Number of persons included in doubtful cases .......02.....2 2200 cece ee eeee 
Number of cases where enrollment has been reported as refused ............ 
Number of persons included in rejected cases. ..... 2.0... - 200. eee e eee eee 
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Number of cases of enrollment reported as refused under the provision of the 


act of, Congress of May 31, 1900... 2.0.0.0 ce eee cece ee eee ee ee eee : 
Number of persons included in such applications ...............0....----0-- : 


CHICKASAW COURT CITIZENS. 


Number of persons admitted in the Chickasaw Nation by judgment of the 


United States court for the southern district of the Indian Territory... ..- 
Number of names stricken from judgments by order of the United States 
court, southern district Indian Territory................0....--000 02204 _ 


VORA cs neta sas os ee eet ee ee aul ee Ue Sean i 2 
Number of persons who have been listed for enrollment as citizens of the 


Chickasaw Nation in pursuance of judgments of the United States court — .- 


Note.—The increase in number of persons who have been listed for enrollin 
over those admitted by judgments of the court is by reason of the listment for enr 
ment of children born since date of Judgment admitting their parents. 


CHOCTAW FREEDMEN, 


Number of Choctaw freedmen cases in which the applicants have been listed 


IOP CNT OLINGNG.ccaunutete tie ete eseaticecheGied ouncthe mee oes - t1,1 
Number of persons listed for enrollment as Choctaw freedmen .........2.. s 3,9 
Number of new-born children listed for enrollment as freedmen of the Choc- 

taw Nation from July 1, 1900, to June 30, 1901, inclusive .......200...2. . 
Number of persons concerning whom aflidavits of death have been received 


and filed, previously Hsted for enrollment as freedmen of the Choctaw Na- 


tion from July 1, 1900, to June 30, 1901.22... 22 ee eee ee eee ? 
Number of doubtful or contested cases....... 0.2.0.2 0 22 ee eee eee ence eens 9 
Number of persons included in doubtful cases .............0..02.- 00 ceeeee : 31 
Number of cases where enrollment has been reported as refused............ 4, 
Number of persons included in rejected cases reported ..............-..-2.- Bt 

CHICKASAW FREEDMEN. 

Number of Chickasaw freedmen cases in which the applicants have been 

listed. fOrsenrol Wen Green oben ues audios dewose te spat hee cwenetides 1, 447 
Number of persons listed for enrollment as Chickasaw freedmen............ 5, 466 
Number of new-born children listed for enrollmentas freedmen of the Chick- 

asaw Nation from July 1, 1900, to June 30, 1901, inclusive................. 94 
Number of persons concerning whom affidavits of death have been received 

and filed, previously listed for enrollment as freedmen of the Chickasaw 

Nation, from July 1, 1900, to June 30, 1901............ 2.202. ee eee eee eee 8 
Number of doubtful or contested cases .... 2.2.2... eee eee eee ee eee ee eees 80 
Number of persons included in doubtful cases ... 2.22.2... eee eee eee 213 
Number of cases where enrollment has been reported as refused ............ 8 
Number of persons included in rejected cases reported .............--2-00.- 9 


While innumerable changes have occurred upon the records of the commission 
‘since the enrollment of 1898 and 1899 of citizens of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
nations, it is the belief of the commission that, should a date be fixed for the closing 
of the rolls of citizenship of these two tribes, a complete and accurate roll, exclusive 
of Mississippi Choctaws, could be subinitted to the Department for approval within 
six months after such date of closing. While this may appear an unwarranted length 
of time, yet the fact must be borne in mind that in order to prepare such a roll for 
final submission there will be required a great amount of clerical work. 
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MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAWS. 


Undoubtedly no branch of the commission’s work has encountered more difficul- 
ties during the past year than that relating to Mississippi Choctaws. The authority 
under which the commission is empowered to act is contained in the following pro- 
visions of law: 


Said commission shall have authority to determine the identity of Choctaw Indians 
claiming rights in the Choctaw lands, under article fourteen of the treaty between 
the United States and the Choctaw Nation, concluded September twenty-seventh, 
eighteen hundred and thirty, and to that end they may administer oaths, examine 
Witnesses, and perform all other acts necessary thereto, and make report to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. (Fourth paragraph, sec. 21, act of Conyzress approved June 
28, 1898. ) 

The fourteenth article of the treaty of 1830, referred to in the above quotation, is 
as follows: 

ARTICLE XIV. Each Choctaw head ofa family being desirous to remain and hecome 
a citizen of the States shall be permitted to do so by signifying his intention to the 
agent within six months from the ratification of this treaty, and he or she shall there- 
upon be entitled toa reservation of one section of six hundred and forty acres of land, 
to be bounded by sectional lines of survey; in like manner shall be entitled to one- 
half that quantity for each unmarried child which is living with him over ten years 
of age, and a quarter section to such child as may be under ten years of age, to adjoin 
the location of the parent. If they reside upon said lands, intending to become citi- 
zens of the States, for five vears after the ratification of this treaty, in that case a 
grant in fee simple shall issue. Said reservation shall include the present improve- 
ment of the head of the family, or a portion of it. Persons who claim under this 
article shall not lose the privilege of a Choctaw citizen, but if they ever remove are 
not entitled to any portion of the Choctaw annuity. 

Again: 

That any Mississippi Choctaw, duly identified as such by the United States Com- 
mission to the Five Civilized Tribes, shall have the right, at any time prior to the 
approval of the final rolls of the Choctaws and Chickasaws by the Secretary of the 
Interior, to make settlement within the Choctaw-Chickasaw country, and on proof 
of the fact of bona fide settlement may be enrolled by the said United States com- 
mission and by the Secretary of the Interior as Choctaws entitled to allotment: Pro- 
vided further, That all contracts or agreements looking to the sale or incumbrance in 
any way of the lands to be allotted to said Mississippi Choctaws shall be null and 
void. (Indian appropriation act, approved May 31, 1900.) 

The obligations imposed to decide whether an applicant is entitled to rights in the 
Choctaw lands in Indian Territory as a descendant of a Choctaw Indian who resided 
in Mississippi in 1830, and who may or may not have complied with a certain pro- 
vision of a treaty now over 70 years old, developed a subject most difficult to deal 
with. ; 

Often, if not generally, the connecting link in the way of reliable evidence is found 
to be lacking, and perhaps impossible of discovery. From July 1 to November 30, 
1900, all applications of this character were heard at the general office at Muskogee. 
Day after day and week after week crowds of people showing absolutely no trace of 
Indian blood, whites and negroes of all ages and conditions, were making applica- 
tions under a vague idea of their rights. During this time there were heard 641 of 
such original applications, embracing 2,098 persons. An appointment having been 
advertised for the hearing of applicants for identification as Mississippi Choctaws at 
Hattiesburg, Perry County, Miss., from December 17 to 22, 1900, inclusive, an office 
was opened at that point in accordance therewith. Here a different character of 
applicants presented themselves, a majority being full-blood Choctaw Indians, unable 
to speak the English language. While this appointment had been thoroughly adver- 
tised by printed notices being mailed to every post-office in the State of Mississippi 
and to a large number of individuals, and in addition thereto was published in 
numerous newspapers in that State, still it did not receive that attention and consid- 
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eration by the full-blood Choctaw Indians, the class of persons whom it was espe- 
cially the desire of the commission to reach, that was anticipated. During this week 
were heard 93 original applications, embracing 355 persons for identification as Mis- 
sissippl Choctaws. 

Alter the above-named appointment, and upon the return of the party sent to 
Hattiesburg, it was decided to locate, at least temporarily, an office at Atoka, in the 
Choctaw Nation, the most central geographical point in the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
nations, On January 2, 1901, this office was opened, and it has since been main- 
tained with satisfactory results. It is supplied with complete records and files of the 
Mississippi Choctaw cases. In addition to hearing 636 applications for identification 
as Mississippi Choctaws, embracing 825 persons, it has also performed a very large 
amount of clerical work incident to this branch of business. 

The insufficiency of the appointment, previously referred to, of one week in the 
State of Mississippi having been demonstrated, it was deemed advisable to again send 
a party to that State. An office was opened at Meridian, Lauderdale County, Miss., 
on April 1, 1901, for hearing the applications of claimants as Mississippi Choctaws, 
said oftice to be continued indefinitely as conditions might require. This office has 
been continued, with satisfactory results, and it has received 878 original applications, 
embracing 3,002 persons. 

From April 29 to May 4, 1901, an appointment was held at Philadelphia, Neshoba 
County, Miss. During this time there were heard 76 applications, embracing 229 
persons, 

From May 6. to 11, 1901, an appointment was held at Carthage, Leake County, 
Miss., and there were heard 56 original applications, embracing 203 persons. 

At Decatur, Newton County, Miss., there was an appointment from May 13 to 18, 
at which there were heard 33 applications, embracing 101 persons. 

At all of these appointments perhaps one-half of the applicants who presented 
themselves were full-blood Choctaws, the majority of them being unable to speak 
English, and the examinations were conducted through an interpreter. 

The treaty between the United States and Choctaws of September 27, 1830, and 
known as the ‘‘Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek,’”’ was designed by the Government 
to secure the removal of the Choctaw Indians from east of the Mississippi River to 
lands set aside for them west of the Mississippi River, in Indian Territory. It was 
supposed that they could there continue indefinitely their tribal government and 
their own customs undisturbed by the white race. As is known, however, many of 
the citizens of this tribe were unwilling to leave their old home east of the Mississippi 
River, and as an accommodation of this difficulty there was provided the fourteenth 
article of the treaty of 1830. It is known that many Choctaws remained east of the 
Mississippi River for the purpose of availing themselves of the provisions of this 
article. 

The conduct of the Government’s Indian agent, Colonel Ward, at the time of the 
removal of the Choctaws has been continuously the subject of much adverse criti- 
cism, It is understood that the original list of Choctaws who sought to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of the fourteenth article of the treaty, which list is known as 
‘‘Ward’s register,’’ shows but a fractional part of the applicants who actually signified 
within six months after the ratification of the treaty their intention of remaining. 

The United States commission appointed under act of Congress approved March 3, 
1837, and the United States commission appointed under act of Congress approved 
August 23, 1842, endeavored to right this wrong done the Mississippi Choctaws and 
their descendants. The work of these two commissions resulted in placing upon dif- 
ferent lists the names of over 3,400 Indian applicants who proved to the satisfaction 
of the respective commissions before whom they appeared that they were guilty of 
no laches in their efforts to make such declarations as were required under the pro- 
visions of the fourteenth article of the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek. 
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By a strict interpretation of the terms of that treaty, all claimants under article 14 
failing to be recognized on Ward’s lists were debarred, together with their descend- 
ants, from receiving the benefits as Choctaw Indians; but by a liberal construction 
the Government, in appointing the commissions of 1837 and 1842, adopted a policy 
both just and reasonable, and declared that substantial justice should be done the 
Mississippi Choctaw, both as to his property rights in Mississippi under the fourteenth 
article of the treaty of 1830 and his rights in the Choctaw Nation in Indian Territory, 
should he or his descendants desire at any time to remove thereto. Some of the 
applicants before Colonel Ward received patents for their lands, but many did not, 
while many made the preliminary declaration or attempted to do so before him, but 
no record of such declaration was made. 

The question now presents itself, Can a roll of the citizens of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw tribes be made or submitted to the Department for approval until the 
final adjudication and settlement of these Mississippi Choctaw claims has been 
effected? Requiring a strict compliance with the fourteenth article of the treaty of 
1830 by ignorant full-blood Choctaw Indians in the State of Mississippi will produce 
but little, if any, result favorable to them. That these Indians now live there, and 
that they and their families and foreparents have lived there for the past seventy 
years, ig unquestionable; that they are Choctaw Indians no one can doubt. They 
speak the same language of the Choctaws residing in Indian Territory and have the 
same manners and customs and general appearance. Are they to be precluded from 
ever sharing in the property rights of the Choctaw Nation in Indian Territory, or 
shall the governments of the United States and the Choctaw Nation, in their gener- 
osity, adopt and make them citizens of the Choctaw Nation? Even such an act of 
generosity would but little benefit them, for without means of removal they would 
be unable, poor as they are, to reach the rich lands of the Choctaw Nation that might 
be bestowed upon them. Reference is here made to the neglected full-blood Choctaw 
Indians now residing in Mississippi, and not to the great army of apparent whites and 
negroes who have presented themselves in the State of Mississippi and in Indian Ter- 
ritory, but whose case also requires solution. With the latter class the general condi- 
tions, surroundings, and appearances are not favorable evidence, and it seems that 
respecting this class the only rule just to the Choctaw Nation and such applicants is 
by lending reasonable.and proper assistance to the ignorant claimant to develop his 
case, yet to consider that the burden of proof is and should be upon the applicant, 
and that he should be required, after being given a fair understanding of the terms 
and conditions of the fourteenth article of the treaty of 1830, to show that he has 
complied with that article or that he is entitled to its benefits by lawful descent from 
an ancestor who has complied therewith. 


Recapitulation of Mississippi Choctaw applications. 


| Number of 

Number of| persons 
upplica-  jineluded in 
tions heard; such appli- 

cations. 
Up toand inclusive of June 30,1900 ...... 2... cece cece cee cece cece ce eccecees 481 1, 665 
At Muskogee, Ind. T., from July 1, 1900, to Nov. 30. 1900, inclusive ............ G41 2, 098 
At Hattiesburg, Miss., Dec. 17 to Dee, 22, 1900, Inclusive. ...... eee eee eee eee 93 355 
At Atoka, Ind. T., from Jan. 2 to June 30, 1901, inclusive. ....... 02. e ee eee eee 636 1,825 
At Meridian, Miss., from Apr. 1 to June 30. 1901, inclusive .................06- | 788 3, 002 
At Philadelphia, Neshoba County, Miss., from Apr. 29 to May 4, 1901, inclusive. 76 229 
At Carthage, Leake County, Miss.. from May 6 to May 11, 1901, inclusive ..... 56 203 
At Decature, Newton County, Miss., from May 13 to May 18, 1901, inclusive. . | 33 101 

| 


Total number of applications for identification as Mississippi Choctaws | 
heard up toand inclusive of June 30. 1901 22... eee ee eee eee ee 2) 194. eee cateate ds 
Total number of persons included in such applications, ............-6-- genaes a ake 9,476 
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CHEROKEES, 


In January, 1900, the commission began to address itself to the problems 
ing a correct roll of the citizens of the Cherokee Nation, as required by sect 
the Curtis law, approved June 28, 1898. As much of said section as relata« 
duty is as follows: 


That in making rolls of citizenship of the several tribes, as required by 
Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes is authorized and directed to take 
of Cherokee citizens of 1880 (not including freedmen ) as the only roll intend. 
confirmed by thisand preceding acts of Congress, and to enroll all persons no: - 
Whose names are found on said roll, and all descendants born since the date 
roll to persons whose names are found thereon; and all persons who haw 
enrolled by the tribal authorities who have heretofore made permanent settlex 
the Cherokee Nation whose parents, by reason of their Cherokee blood, haw 
lawfully adimitted to citizenship by the tribal authorities, and who were minor 
their parents were so adiitted; and they shall investigate the right of all ot}Ia 
sons whose names are found on any other rolls, and omit all such as may have 
placed thereon by fraud or without authority of law, enrolling only such ay 
have lawful night thereto, and their descendants born since such rolls were 
With such intermarried white persons ax may be entitled to citizenship under 
okee laws. 

It shall make a roll of Cherokee freedmen in strict compliance with the dee. 
the Court of Claims rendered the 3d day of February, 1896. 

% * ¥ * % % , 3 


The several tribes may, by agreement, determine the right of persons who for 
reason may claim citizenship in two or more tribes, and to allotment of lands 
distribution of monevs belonging to each tribe; but if no such agreement be m 
then such claimant shall be entitled to such rights in one tribe onlv, and may € 
in whieh tribe he will take such right; but if he fail or refuse to make such selec: 
in due time, he shall be enrolled in the tribe with whom he has resided, and tk 
be given such allotment and distributions and not elsewhere. 

No person shall be enrolled who has not heretofore removed to and in good fa 
settled in the nation in which he claims citizenship. 

* * * * * * * 


Said commission shall make such rolls descriptive of the persons thereon, so th | 
they may be thereby identified, and it is authorized to take a census of each of sa 
tribes, or to adopt any other means by them deemed necessary to enable them 
Inake such rolls. They shall have access to all rolls and records of the several tribe 
and the United States court in Indian Territory shall have jurisdiction to compel th 
oflicers of the tribal governments and custodians of such rolls and records to delive 
same to sald commission, and on their refusal or failure to do so to punish them @ 
for contempt, as also to require all citizens of said tribes and persons who should be 
so enrolled to appear before said commission for enrollment, at such timesand_ places 
ax may be fixed by said commission, and to enforce obedience of all others concerned, 
so far asthe same may be necessary to enable said conimission to make rolls as herein 
required, and to punish anyone who may, in any manner or by any means, obstruct 
said work, | 

The rolls so made, when approved by the Secretary of the Interior, shall be final, 
and the persons whose names are found thereon, with their descendants thereafter 
born to them, with sach persons as may intermarry according to tribal Jaws, shall 
alone constitute the several tribes which they represent. 

The members of said commission shall, in performing all duties required of them 
by law, have authority to administer oaths, examine witnesses, and send for persons 
and papers; and any person who shall willfully and knowingly make any false afh- 
davit or oath to any material fact or matter before any member of said commission, 
or before any other oflicer authorized to administer oaths, to any affidavit or other 
paper to be filed or oath taken before said conimission, shall be deemed guilty of 
perjury, and on conviction thereof shall be punished as for such offense. 


To the foregoing legislation there has been added the following provision in the 
Indian appropriation bill of May 31, 1900: 


That said commission shall continue to exercise all authority heretofore conferred 
on it by law. But it shall not receive, consider, or make any record of any application 
of any person for enrollment as a member of any tribe in Indian Territory who has 


oe 


aa 
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not been a recognized citizen thereof, and duly and lawfully enrolled or admitted as 
such, and its refusal of such applications shall be final when approved by the Secretary 


of the Interior. 

The classes to be considered under both of the acta quoted are Cherokee by blood 
and. intermarriage, adopted Delawares, adopted Shawnee, and freedmen. 

The tribal rolls were found to be in a state of great confusion, and it was early seen 
that to secure accuracy and to make anything approaching satisfactory progress, 
indexes would first have to be made of the principal rolls of the nation. Such aids, 
requiring great labor and care, were prepared of the rojl of 1880, comprising 20,439 
names, the strip payment roll of 1894 of 24,989 names, and the census roll of 1896 of 
33,008 names. 

This work being completed, the commission advertised appointments in the Cher- 
okee Nation for the enrollinent of Cherokee citizens. These appointments extended 
from May 14 to December 20, 1900, but owing to unforeseen circumstanees it was 
found impossible to begin this work prior to July 9, and these appointments were 
canceled. New appointments were announced, and they were kept as follows: 

Fairland, from Monday, July 9, to Friday, July 13, inclusive. 

Westville, from Monday, July 16, to Friday, July 20, inclusive. 

Stilwell, from Monday, July 23, to Friday, July 27, inclusive. 

Bunch, from Monday, July 30, to Fridav, August 3, inclusive. 

Sallisaw, from Monday, August 6, to Friday, August 10, inelusive. 

Muldrow, from Monday, August 18, to Friday, August 17, inclusive. 

Fort Gibson, from Monday, August 20, to Friday, August 31, inclusive. 

Pryor Creek, from Monday, September 10, to Friday, September 14, inclusive. 
Vinita, from Monday, September 17, to Friday, October 5, inclusive. 
Bartlesville, from Monday, October 8, to Friday, October 12, inclusive. 
Nowata, from Monday, October 15, to Friday, October 19, inclusive. 
Claremore, from Monday, October 22, to Friday, November 16, inclusive. 
Chelsea, from Monday, November 19, to Friday, November 23, inclusive. 
Tahlequah, from Tuesday, November 27, to Thursday, December 20, inclusive. 

After the close of the appointment at Tahlequah the Cherokee enrollment division 
returned to Muscogee and remained there during the remainder of the winter and 
until March 30, 1901, continuing enrollment work and perfecting the records and 

disposition of the data accumulated in the field. 

Shortly after beginning the enrollment in the Cherokee Nation it was found 
impracticable to hear applications of freedmen for enrollment at the appointments 
which had been given out, owing to the great number of Cherokees who appeared 
before the commission, the great number of contested cases among freedmen appli- 
cants, and the varied provisions of Jaw applicable to the different classes of citizens 
and claimants. Consequently the freedmen were notified that their applications 
would be heard during the early part of the year 1901. This assured greater care in 
taking the cases and greater convenience to all concerned, and it was accepted as a 
satisfactory arrangement. 

The following is a copy of the instructions issued by the Department, based upon 
the decree of the Court of Claims, under which the hearing of freedmen has thus 
far progressed : 


AcTING CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION TO THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. 


Sir: The act of Congress approved June 28, 1898 (30 Stat. L., 495), in prescribing 
the duties of your commission in the matter of making rolls of citizenship of the sev- 
eral tribes, among other things said: 

‘‘It shall make a roll of Cherokee freedmen in strict compliance with the decree 
of the Court of Claims rendered the 3d day of February, 1896.” 

This direction is plain and explicit. The decree referred to was rendered in the 
case of Whitmire, trustee, v. Cherokee Nation et al. Some question has arisen as to 
what constitutes a strict compliance with the terms of that decree. 

The Cherokee national council, by acts of April 26, 1886, November 25, 1890, and 
May 3, 1894, had restricted the distribution of tunds derived from the public domain 
of the nation and from sales of lands to the United States to citizens of the nation by 
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bho, excluding the freedimen frome auy share therein, and the Court of Cliaguis was 
wiithernsed to determine a= to the oyht of the freeduiaen to ebare ana the distebutien 
cf mthehi fiede. Thre eoturt rendered a deere ia dso os) Cbs. Di, fivditog that 
the treedimen were cotithed to partienpate da the Cherokee national fates ame con toon 
Hoperty Gh the sate tiatner and to the same extent as Cherokee citizens of Cherokee 
Hood. Pt was farther decreed that the rollot such freedmien kKoown as the oo Wallace 
roll’ mbictdel bee taken ste elowiig the trae qa miber of eaeh freediien, and the Nee- 
retary ofthe DPoterior was directed ae follows: 

Poccause the Wallace roll atoresaid te be further corrected byw adding therets 
descenedatits beta einee Miarreb od, PS8s, and prior te: Mia 3, DaGd. stoking therefrom 
thre tidriem of theme who dive dred or hiave ceased ta be eitizers of the Cherokees 
Nitttote between the atere=sid dates, seo that whi those amended and ehanwed it shal, 
repere sent Chee totiber ot treeckiseian, free coboped perProtie, thel the cheseauedittte aloare- 
raid cntitled te participation ai the disteibution of the fund gow awateed) ta the 
coniy Littoant 

‘Thin heeiree Wim trot ieee tors teeither purty, the ielenpottenns of the Wallace rol 
bve- Vip tem pee rally oliye teed fey by the ( ‘hae rokee N; ution, bn ore ES broweve T, foo HV Cie! 
whoappeal and farther Htigation, the parties agreed to certtin modifications, ame the 
COUPE Tp pron tage Chat Course, the chew Mi eoob bkebroary 3, 2e06, wae entered am thre fini 
Heeree ta the cane. 

‘Phe thodity of the court as to the rights of the Complainants ins follows: 

“And tappeariog to the court Chat dander he provistons of article Got the treaty 
Of Daly Po, Paog, taade by aod between the Cherokee Nation aud the United States. 
the sud freedmen, who did been liberated by voluntary aetot ther former owner 
or by daw. and all free colored: persons who tested in the Cherokee countey at tte 
cotmmmencenent of the rebellion and were residents theremn at the cate at sard treaty, 
or Whe bad returned therete within etx qoonthes of said dast-nentioned date. and 
them demeendiante, were adniitted dito ane: becutne a puart af the Cherokee Nation 
and entitled to equal rights and dintudnithes and to participate in the Cherokee 
mations! tins aid common property tn the same diner and to the same extent as 
Cherokee citizens af Cherokee blood.” 

Upon thir and the other tidings the aete of the Cherokee national conned) exelud- 
Iny the aderesad trvedmen and free colored persons and ther descendants” from 
eee In the distrboation of the mation fonds were declared void and) the 
Cherokee Nation and the United States, as trustee of the Cherokee Nation, were 
enjoined anid prohibited in thereafter making distribution of the proceeds of the 

mblie donmiatin or common property of the nation ‘from: making any diseritainition 
ie tween the Cherokee citizens of Cherokee blood or parentage anc ( ‘herokee citizens 
Wheare or were freedmen who bad been liberated by voluntary aet of their former 
owners or by daw, ax well as all free colored) persons who were in the Cherokee 
countevat the commencement of the rebellion and were residents therein at the diate 
of said treaty, or who returned thereto within six months thereafter, and) their 
descendants, to the prejucdiee af the latter,” 

It was declared that *the freediien and their descendants and free colored per: 
Kone’ should include only euch persone of said classes as had not forfeited or abjured 
theirentizenship of maid Cherokee Nation at the dite af said decree. 

The nost iinportant partoof said deeree for the purpose of the present inquiry ir 
found in a parigrtph prescribing the method of ascertaming and determining whe 
are the individual freedmen of the Cherokee Nation, which paragraph is ia follows 

“Nel itis further ordered ane wd jticlyed that, for the Pr prome of ascertaining and 
determining who are the individual freedimen of the ¢ ‘he rokee Nation now entitled 
to xhare in the distribution of the said sami of 890505609, the Secretary of the Dntenor 
be wutherized to appoint three comrnissioners, one on the nomination of the cone 
plainant and one on the nomination of the defendant, the Cherokee Nation, bat both 
hotdiationie tor bes Hpprave al ly bata, to proceed to thie ( he rokee country ane hear 
the testimony both for and against the ide ntity of all freedimen, free colored persons, 
and ther deseendants, claitning to be entitled to share in the distribation of: said 
HOG S60, that may be offered by the respective partios to this suit; and that each of 
sald partion shall be entithed to be represented before said combuissioners, either at 
the taking of testimony in the Cherokee country or elsewhere; and that the said 
conmoissdoners, dn ascertaining the identity. of the freedmen entitled to share under 
thir decree, shall accept what is known as the authenticated Cherokee roll, the same 
how ber on file dn the office of the Secretary of the Piterior, having been furnished 
to hin and purporting to have been taken by the Cherokee Nation in PSS8O for the 
Purpose of showing the number of treedmen then entitled to citizenship in the sad 
hation dnder the terms of the treaty between the United States and the Cherokee 
Nation hereinbefore referred to, and their decendiants; and the said) Commuissioners 
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hall ascertain who of said persons named on said roll were alive, and what deseend- 
WitH of xvid: persons were alive on May 3, 2804, and ne evidence slid) be aecepted by 
mt Commission tending to disprove the citizenship of any of Che persons whose 
nuneH Appear pom said roll” 

A roll was inde under this decree, known as the Clifton roll’? whieh was 
approved by this Department in sey. Tt has bepn claimed Chat said) roll contains 
MANY Names net properly belonging there, bat whether this tact iithieneced Conpross 
to disregard that roll and direet that a new one be made in striet complianee with 
Raid decree ik imimiaterial, forthe fact remains that the deeree alone is to be taken as 
agviide for making the roll whieh vour commission ia te prepare. 

Pie rollof PSsO, made by the Cherokee Nation. is tobe accepted by vou as eonelo- 
Hive ot the right of all persons whose names are found thereon and of their descendant 
to he enrotled bby you. Youronky duty in relation thereto is to decertiin whoaof the 
perkone named therein are alive and who of (heir descendants are alive and) place 
their Haines on your roll, omitting, however, all who have forfeited or abjured their 
eitizetisdatpe. 

In the former decree the Wallace roll after being eorrected by adding the nanmies 
of deseendante and striking off the names of those who hated died ar ceeded to he eiti- 
ZO1S, Wat fo doe takenias theeorreet roll of all freemen, free colored prersanis, woel their 
Hesecndanta entitled to eitizenship. The same expbert direction was hot given in 
he modified leeree as to the roll of PSso. By the former decree the Secretary of the 
Interior was authorized to appoint a commissioner to ascertain and report the faets 
Hecessary for the correction of the Wallace roll, but in the mioditied decree he was, 
forthe purpose of ascertaining and determining who are the individual freedinen, 
authorized te appotnt three commissioners | to proceed to the Cherokee country and 
hear testimony both for and against the identity of all freednien, free colored per: 
Fon, AD their descendants claiming to he entitled to share in the distribution of 
KA SOO 8650 This commission Was not restricted to ascertaining: the faeta neces 
ary to complete and bring up to date the roll of PSSO, but in addition to Chat duty 
Were also te hear testimony both for and against the identitvat all freedmen, free 
colored) persons, and their descendants claiming citizenship in the Cherokee Nation, 
but no evidence wax to be accepted tending to disprove the citizenship of any person 
Whose name appear upon the rollot Esso. evidently something more than the 
tompletion and correction of the rollof PS8O was intended. bt was intended that a 
fill and) eomplete roll should beamade that should inelude the name of all freed. 
Men, free colored persons, and their descendants entitled to be recognized as citizens 
of the Cherokee Nation. Tt is your duty now to make sueh a roll, whieh shill 
Welude the names of all Cherokee citizens “who are or were freedien whe had 
heen liberated by voluntary act of their former owners or by law, ae well as all free 
colored) persons who were in the Cherokee country at the conmmeneement of the 
rebellion and were residents therein at the date of said treaty or who returned 
thereto within six months thereatter, and their descendants.” 

The instructions of November 23, 1809, upon this subjeet are hereby revoked, 

Very respectfully, 
be. A. Hirreneoen, Secretary, 

In preparing the rolls of this nation many diffientties are encountered, Among 
the full bloods it is often found) very difficult to identify them on the rolls. The 
full-blood Indian is frequently known, at different periods, by different nanies, his 
recollection ix exceedingly poor, and from this arives great delay and many variations 
Of names, whieh have to be explained and established as best may be. Pt frequently 
requires an hour or more to identify and detertnine the name of a faull-blood Pndian, 

Tn the preparation of the freedimen rolls the greatest difficalty eneountered is in 
the eases which are being contested by the representatives of the Cherokee Nation, 
Many witnesses are introduced on both sides, and the record in sueh cases is beeoam- 
ing very voluminous, amounting in some instances to more than LOO pages of single. 
epace typewritten matter ind single case, Yet the record in these eases is by no 
means conipleted, as both the attorneys for the Cherokee Nation and for the appli- 
eants have signified their intention to introduce much additional evidenee, It is 
mafe to say that more diffieudties are encountered in making an accurate roll of the - 

Cherokee freedimen and more time will be so econstimed than with all the balance of 

the Cherokee Nation. 

The estimate of the probable number of persons of all classes who will be found 

rightfully entitled to enrollment as Cherokee citizens is approximately 388,500, 
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At the eiese of the fiscal year the revere: Is of this clivision show the following farts 
Taare GS the enriment of she citizens by blowd and intermarnaye and of the 
Teele of These twee nations: 


CHOCTAW, 


Niner of Choetaw cases in which the applicants have been sted for enroll- 


Tet Gi wad ale Date hoo a eee se nas eee eae sae ie cem a eatiae D. 5 
Niner of persons li-terl for enrollinent as citizens by blood and intermar- 
Mao et aawe NA escu st ohs onsets axes ole eh oases sees | re 
Nimcerot new-com ehiidren listed for enrollment as citizens of the Choctaw 
Nanea tom Jilv bo loo. te June 30. 190), inelusive. oo. 2..2...222.2.2--- iy 
Nounminer of peraons coneerming whom athedavits of death have been received 
and fied. orevionsly lixtert for enrollment as citizens of the Choctaw Nation, : 
ee a as ine We eho ooo od tia ao evap ere beecd ee eee Woe 15s 
NEL eh EO OUT OF COT teStA: (are 2 vented ee eeted este tateesiawsen 640 
Tota miner of persone included in doubtinl cases. .....0.0.22.2-.-2--20-- 1, 133 
Saunier of cases where enrollment has been reported as refused 2.2.22 2222. 745 
Nimver of pereons inelided in rejected Cass... 2. eee eee eee eee eee ee 1, S665 
Nuoer of casex of enrollment reported as refused under the provision of the 
ae oUeonressot WAV I 1 cco. cewek eee ated aha dee eeu eae ebb as 
Sinwoer of persons ineluded in such applications .................--2--206- 245 
CHOCTAW COURT CITIZENS. 
Saimher of persons admitted in the Choctaw Nation by Judgments of the 
Cnirerl States court for the southern distinct of the Indian Territory. 2... 1,017 
Namhber of persons admitted in the Choctaw Nation by judyments of the 
Uniterl States court for the central district of the Indian Territory........ 1, 137 
Number of persons admitted by United States courts ...... eee neers - 2,154 
Namber of names stricken from judgments by order of the United States 
eourt, southern district, Indian Territory .............--...------------- 126 
WGA ecto ges a et ee see ote oe oe eee ee ee eaee sess 2, 028 


Namber of persons who have been listed for enrollment as citizens of the 
Choctaw Nation in pursuance of judgments of the United States courts.... 2,336 


Nore.—The increase in number of persons who have been listed for enrollment 
over those admitted by judgments of the courts is by reason of the listment for 
enrollment of children born since date of judgment admitting their parents. 


CHICKASAW. 


Number of Chickasaw cases in which the applicants have been listed for 


CNTOMMeN Gai ccce uote le ooo Sea ee oe oe eee t ocd Gases - 1,800 
Number of persons listed for enrollment as citizens by blood and intermar- 

fage-of the Chickasaw Nation: 2. c.cccnducneudes etc och eda eee ken’ 6, 476 
Number of new-born children listed for enrollment ag citizens of the Chicka- 

saw Nation from July 1, 1900, to June 30, 1901, inelusive ...2.....2...22. 184 
Number of persons concerning whom affidavits of death have been received 

and tiled, previously listed for enrollment as citizens of the Chickasaw Na- 

tion from July 1, 1900, to June 30, 1900..........2..0....0......-------- 95 
Number ot doubtful or contested cases ..... 2.202.222 eee eee eee eee eee 346 
Number of persons included in doubtful cases .......22...2----2--2-2-22--- 429 
Number of cases where enrollment has been reported as refused ..........-- 104 
Number of persons included in rejected cases... .- jesres otiesleaiss oat ereians 316 
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MISSISSIPPI CHOCT AWS, 


Undoubtedly no branch of the commission’s work has encountered more difficul- 
ties during the past vear than that relating to Mississippi Choctaws, The authority 
under which the commission is empowered to act is contained in the following pro- 
visions of law: 

Said commission shall have authority to determine the identity of Choctaw Indians 
claiming rights in the Choctaw lands, under article fourteen of the treaty between 
the United States and the Choctaw Nation, concluded: September twenty-seventh, 
eighteen hundred and thirty, and to that end they may administer oaths, examine 
Witnesses, and perform all other acts necessary thereto, and make report to the Sees 
retary of the Interior. (Fourth paragraph, see. 21, act of Congress approved June 
28, 1898.) 

The fourteenth article of the treaty of 1830, referred to in the above quotation, is 
as follows: 

ARTICLE XIV. Each Choctaw head ofa family being desirous to remain and become 
acitizen of the States shall be permitted to do so by signifving his intention to the 
agent within six months from the ratification of this treaty, and he or she shall there- 
upon be entitled toa reservation of one section of six hundred and forty acres of land, 
to be bounded by sectional lines of survey; in like tanner shall be entitled to one- 
half that quantity for each unmarried child which is living with hint over ten vears 
ofage, and a quarter section to such child as may be under ten vears of ave, to adjoin 
the location of the parent. Tf they reside upon satd lands, intending to become eiti- 
zens of the States, for five vears after the ratification of this treaty, im that case a 
vyrant in fee simple shall issue. Said reservation shall include the present iniprove- 
ment of the head of the family, or a portion of it. Persons who claim under this 
article shall not lose the privilege of a Choctaw citizen, but it thev ever remove are 
not entitled to any portion of the Choctaw annuity. 

Again: 

That any Mississippi Choctaw, duly identified as such by the United States Com- 
mission to the Five Civilized Tribes, shall have the right, at any time prior to the 
approval of the final rolls of the Choctaws and Chickasiws by the Seerctary of the 
Interior, to make settlement within the Choctaw-Chickasaw country, and on) proof 
of the fact of bona fide settlement may be enrolled by the said United States com- 
mission and by the Secretary of the Interior as Choctaws entitled to allotinent: /’ro- 
vided further, That all contracts or agreements looking to the sale or ineumbranee in 
any way of the lands to be allotted to said) Mississippi Choctaws shall be null and 
void. (Indian appropriation act, approved May 31, 1900.) 

The obligations imposed to decide whether an applicant is entitled to rights in the 
Choctaw lands in Indian Territory as a descendant of a Choctaw Indian who resided 
in Mississippi in 1830, and who may or may not have complied with a certain pro- 
vision of a treaty now over 70 years old, developed a subject most difficult to deal 
with. ° 

Often, if not generally, the connecting link in the way of reliable evidence is found 
to be lacking, and perhaps impossible of discovery. From July 1 to November 30, 
1900, all applications of this character were heard at the general office at Muskogee. 
Day after day and week after week crowds of people showing absolutely no trace of 
Indian blood, whites and negroes of all ages and conditions, were making applica- 
tions under a vague idea of their rights. During this time there were heard 641 of 
such original applications, embracing 2,098 persons. An appointment having been 
advertised for the hearing of applicants for identification as Mississippi Choctaws at 
Hattiesburg, Perry County, Miss., from December 17 to 22, 1900, inclusive, an oflice 
was opened at that point in accordance therewith. Here a different character of 
applicants presented themselves, a majority being full-blood Choctaw Indians, unable 
to speak the English language. While this appointment had been thoroughly adver- 
tised by printed notices being mailed to every post-office in the State of Mississippi 

and to a large number of individuals, and in addition thereto was published in 
numerous newspapers in that State, still it did not receive that attention and consid- 
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Tre tens Ob as te Bere GNA ny to leave their od home east of the Mississippi 
Hoc, G60 aan accomodation of this dirfienlty there was provided the fourteenth 
gee Ob ne treaky of ied [tie known that many Choctaws remained east of the 
Wossesoge Paver dor the purpose of avaiing themselves of the provisions of this 
PL my 

Toe condo ab the Government’ = Indian agent, Colonel Ward. at the time of the 
tert au Ob the Chomtane ha» been continuously the subject of much adverse ceriti- 
ela, Ptis understood that the original list of Choctaws who sought to avail them- 
sere of the Denetits of the fourteenth article of the treatv, which list is known as 
“Sarl > reyieter,” ehows but atractional part of the applicants who actually signified 
Wha az onthe alter the ratification of the treaty their intention of remaining. 

Phe Vite states commineion appoimted under act of Congress approved March 3, 
Peay, mod the Cnoted states commission appointed under act of Congress approved 
Auyuet 25, bad, endeavored to right this wrong done the Mississippi Choctaws and 
Heir desrendante, The work of these two commissions resulted in placing upon dif- 
ferent ete thie mses of over S400 Indian applicants who proved to the satistaction 
Gb the respective comioiseious betore whom they appeared that they were guilty of 
no taches in ther efforts to make such declarations as were required under the pro- 
view Of the fourteenth articl: of the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek. 
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By a strict interpretation of the terms of that treaty, all claimants under article 14 
failing to be recognized on Ward’s lists were debarred, together with their descend- 
ants, from receiving the benefits as Choctaw Indians; but by a liberal construction 
the Government, in appointing the commissions of 1837 and 1842, adopted a policy 
both just and reasonable, and declared that substantial justice should be done the 
Mississippi Choctaw, both as to his property rights in Mississippi under the fourteenth 
article of the treaty of 1830 and his rights in the Choctaw Nation in Indian Territory, 
should he or his descendants desire at any time to remove thereto. Some of the 
applicants before Colonel Ward received patents for their lands, but many did not, 
while many made the preliminary declaration or attempted to do su before him, but 
no record of such declaration was made. 

The question now prevents itself, Cana roll of the citizens of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw tribes be made or submitted to the Department for approval until the 
final adjudication and settlement of these Mississippi Choctaw claims has been 
effected? Requiring a strict compliance with the fourteenth article of the treaty of 
1830 by ignorant full-blood Choctaw Indians in the State of Mississippi will produce 
but little, if any, result favorable to them. That these Indians now live there, and 
that they and their families and foreparents have lived there for the past seventy 
years, is unquestionable; that they are Choctaw Indians no one can doubt. They 
speak the samme language of the Choctaws residing in Indian Territory and have the 

same manners and customs and general appearance. Are they to be precluded from 
ever sharing in the property rights of the Choctaw Nation in Indian Territory, or 
shall the governments of the United States and the Choctaw Nation, in their gener- 
osity, adopt and make them citizens of the Choctaw Nation? Even such an act of 
generosity would but little benefit them, for without means of removal they would 
be unable, poor as they are, to reach the rich lands of the Choctaw Nation that might 
be bestowed upon them. Reference is here made to the neglected full-blood Choctaw 
Indians now residing in Mississippi, and not to the great army of apparent whites and 
negroes who have presented themselves in the State of Mississippi and in Indian Ter- 
ritory, but whose case also requires solution. With the latter class the general condi- 
tions, surroundings, and appearances are not favorable evidence, and it seems that 
respecting this class the only rule just to the Choctaw Nation and such applicants is 
by lending reasonable and proper assistance to the ignorant claimant to develop his 
case, yet to consider that the burden of proof is and should be upon the applicant, 
and that he should be required, after being given a fair understanding of the terms 
and conditions of the fourteenth article of the treaty of 1830, to show that he has 


complied with that article or that he is entitled to its benefits by lawful descent from 
an ancestor who has complied therewith. 


Recapitulation of Mississippi Choctaw applications. 


| Number of 

Number of! persons 
applica- included in 
tions heard | such appli- 


cations. 
Up toand inclusive of June 30,1900 2... cc eee eee e cece ceeees 481 1, 665 
At Muskogee, Ind. T., from July 1, 1900, to Nov. 30, 1900, inclusive ............ O41 2, 098 
At Hattiesburg, Mixs., Dee. 17 to Dee. 22, 1900, inelusive 


Sis anand alata ecata Ns dteohee He 93 395 
At Atoka, Ind. T., from Jan. 2 to June 30, 1901, iInclusive............0e eee wees 636 1,825 


At Meridian, Miss., from Apr. 1 to June 30, 1901, inclusive ...............20..-. | 788 3, 002 

At Philadelphia, Neshoba County, Miss., from Apr. 29 to May 4, 1901, inclusive. 76 229 

At Carthage, Leake County, Miss.. from May 6 to May 11, 1901, inclusive ..... 56 203 

At Decature, Newton County, Miss., from May 13 to May 18, 1901, inelusive... 33 101 
Total number of applications for identification as Mississippi Choctaws | 

heard up toand inelusive of June 30, 1901.22.22... 2 ee eee eee eee 7 trae 0 Ul eee ree 

Total number of persons included in such applications. ................ | Pe Snteedeaias 9, 476 
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CHEROKEES. 


In January, 1900, the commission began to address itself to the problems of mak- 
ing a correct roll of the citizens of the Cherokee Nation, as required by section 21 of 
the Curtis law, approved June 28, 1898. As much of said section as relates to this 
duty is as follows: 


That in making rolls of citizenship of the several tribes, as required by law, the 
Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes is authorized and’ directed to take the roll 
of Cherokee citizens of 1880 (not including freedmen) as the only roll intended to be 
confirmed by thisand preceding acts of Congress, and to enroll all persons now living 
whose names are found on said roll, and all descendants born since the date of said 
roll to persons whose names are found thereon; and all persons who have been 
enrolled by the tribal authorities who have heretofore made permanent settlement in 
the Cherokee Nation whose parents, by reason of their Cherokee blood, have been 
lawfully admitted to citizenship by the tribal authorities, and who were minors when‘ 
their parents were so admitted; and they shall investigate the right of all other per- 
sons whose names are found on anv other rolls, and omit all such as may have been 
placed thereon by fraud or without authority of law, enrolling only such as may 
have lawful right thereto, and their descendants born since such rolls were made, 
with such intermarried white persons as may be entitled to citizenship under Cher- 
okee laws. - : 

It shall make a roll of Cherokee freedmen in strict compliance with the decree of 
the Court of Claims rendered the 3d day of February, 186. 

* * * * * * : * 


The several tribes may, by agreement, determine the right of persons who for any 
reason may claim citizer iship in two or more tribes, and to allotment of lands and 
distribution of monevs belonging to each tribe; but if no such agreement be made, 
then such claimant shall be entitled to such rights in one tribe only, and may elect 
in which tribe he will take such right; but if he fail or refuse to make such selection 
in due time, he shall be enrolled in the tribe with whom he has resided, and there 
be given such allotment and distributions and not elsewhere. 

No person shall be enrolled who has not heretofore removed to and in good faith 
settled in the nation in which he claims citizenship. 

* % % x % * * 


Said eomunission shall make such rolls descriptive of the persons thereon, so that 
they may be thereby identitied, and it is authorized to take a census of each of said 
tribes, or to adopt any other means by them deemed necessary to enable them to 
make such rolls. They shall have access to all rolls and records of the several tribes, 
and the United States court in Indian Territory shall have jurisdiction to compel the 
othcers of the tribal governments and custodians of such rolls and records to deliver 
same to said commission, and on their refusal or failure to do so to punish them as 
for contempt, as also to require all citizens of said tribes and persons who should be 
so enrolled to appear before said commission for enrollment, at such times and places 
as may be tixed bv said commission, and to enforce obedience of all others cone emed, 
so far ax the same may be necessary to enable said commission to make rolls as herein 

required, and to punish anyone W ho may, in any manner or by any means, obstruct 
said work. 

The rolls so made, when approved by the Secretary of the Interior, shall be final, 
and the persons whose names are found thereon, with their descendants thereafter 
born to them, with such persons as may intermarry according to tribal Jaws, shall 
alone constitute the several tribes which they represent. 

The members of said Commission shall, in performing all duties required of them 
by law, have authority to administer oaths, examine witnesses, and send for persons 
and papers; and any person who shall willfully and knowingly make any false ath- 
davit or oath to any material fact or matter before any member of said commission, 
or before any other ofticer authorized to administer oaths, to any aftidavit or other 
paper to be ‘filed or oath taken before said commission, shall be deemed guilty of 
perjury, and on conviction thereof shall be punished as for such offense. 


To the foregoing legislation there has been added the following provision in the 
Indian appropriation bill of May 31, 1900: 


That said commission shall continue to exercise all authority heretofore conferred 
onit by law. But it shall not receive, consider, or make any record of any application 
of any person for enrollment as a member of any tribe in Indian Territory who has 


a ep 


t 
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not been & mecenized citizen thereof, and duly and lawfully enrolled ct aelaetite dd ae 


such. and its refusal of such applications shall be final when approved fy Chachi cre tang 
of the Interior. 


The classes to he coostdered under both of the neta quoted ane Cherokee by faba 


- and intermarriage. adopted Delawares, adopted Shawnee, and Ceetiien 


The tritxal mois were found to be ina state of great Confipden, aed TE wate neha ene tg 
that to secure aeccuraey and to make anvthing approncliniy mutletae tery pag bees 
: : K Np] | 
Indexes would drst have to be made of the principal roll ot the nathan tube abd 
requiring yreat laber and care, were prepared of thee readb of Pr eeeged tees ah de 
names. the strip payment roll of TS84 of 24, 08H rain, ated Chee ce teeta ped bh Eun a 
33.008 names. 

This work being completed, the Comunission advertined! sap yuotiticn tbe da bbe bbe 
okee Nation for the enrolhnent of Cherokee citizenm.  ‘Vhrene ipecdetine tbe en oben be | 
irom Mav 14 to December 20, 1900, but owing fo tofone rete ete ti babe Wa 
found inpeossible to begin this work prior to Duly i ied Chee app tbe ek sey 
canceled. New appointments were announced, ind they were be yd b Mon 

Fairland. from Monday, July 9, to Friday, duly §4) bie tides 

Westville. from Monday, July 16, tor Pe richiay, daeby Gb die dee bee 

Stilwell, from Monday, July 25, to Friday, duty a, dicta ds 

Bunch, from Monday, July 30, to Pridity, Sugeest § te tid 

Sallixaw, from Monday, Anigust 6, to db sahiek, Neistiod Tt dine dea bs 
Muldrow, from Monday, August I i, tod ili Nespetet Ve deer doe des 

Fort Gibson, from Monday, Atigrtist A 0 eC 
Pryor Creek, from Monday, se pleniber ee 
Vinita, from Monday, Septe niber 17, ta Piely Cb teal b a tee din bs 
Bartlesville, from Mandan: October §, to brides Ge tabea Po decha dee 
Nowata, from Monday, October 15, fo deridhay Gh tetag Gi tae dee 
Claremore, from Monday, Qetober 22) fo belay Novetabed bo teh tee 
Chelsea, from Monday, Novermber (a, to batdhay, Neveuibad to di ba dee 
Tahlequah, from Tuesday, November 24, ta ENT ee OC ee 

After the close of the Wppolntiernit al Vithibeeguabs Dhie Cbiedohen cut iie tb dbs bbe 
returned to Muscovee and renmiaiged there clugdtea Che cedaatiediea ot the whites tie 
until March 30, 190], continuing enrollment work ane peateetiog the besoid: aad 
disposition of the data accumulated da the field. 

Shortly after beginning the enrollment in the Cherokee Nathow i was teu 
impracticable to hear applications af freediien for enrollment wth Che appoints 
whieh had been given out, owing to the great qiniber of Cherohecs who appeed 
before the commission, the great number of contested cases dineny Precdiani appl 
cants, and the varied provisions of hiw applicable to the ciiterent clisses ob elliechs 
and claimants. Consequently the freedimen were notified Chit (hei appl ations 
would be heard during the early part of the year lo0f. This assured greater care tn 
taking the cases and greater convenience to all concerned, ined it Wie aecepted as a 
satisfactory arrangement, 

The following isa copy of the instructions issued by the Departinent, based apon 
the decree of the Court of Claims, under whieh the hearing of freedien has thus 
far progressed: 

Acting CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION TO THE Five Civinizep Tribes. 


Sir: The act of Congress approved June 28, TS98 (30 Stat. 1, -€5), in preseribing 
the duties of vour commission in the matter a making rolls of citizenship ot the sev- 
eral tribes, among other things said: 

“Tt shall make a roll of Cherokee freedmen in strict compliance with the deeree 
of the Court of Claims rendered the 3d day of February, 1896.”’ 

This direction is plain and explicit. The decree referred to was rendered in the 
case of Whitinire, trustee, r. Cherokee Nation et al. Some question has arisen as to 
what constitutes a strict compliance with the terms of that decree. 

The Cherokee national council, by acts of April 26, 1886, November 25, 1890, and 
May 3, 1894, had restricted the distribution of funds derived from the public domain 
of the nation and from sales of lands to the United States to citizens of the nation by 
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blood, excluding the freedmen from any share therein, and the Court of Claims was 
authorized to determine as to the right of the freedmen to share in the distribution 
of such funds, The court rendered a decree in 1895 (30 C. Cls., 180), finding that 
the freedmen were entitled to participate in the Cherokee national funds and common 
property in the same manner and to the same extent. as Cherokee citizens of Cherokee 
blood. It was further decreed that the roll of such freedmen known as the ‘‘ Wallace 
roll” should be taken as showing the true number of such freedmen, and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior was directed as follows: 

‘To cause the Wallace roll aforesaid to be further corrected by adding thereto 
descendants born since March 3, 1883, and prior to May 3, 1894, striking therefrom 
the names of those who have died or have ceased to be citizens of the Cherokee 
Nation between the aforesaid dates, so that when thus amended and changed it shall 
represent the number of freedmen, free colored persons, and their descendants afore- 
said cntitled to participation in the distribution of the fund now awarded to the 
complainant.” 

This decree was not satisfactory to either party, the adoption of the Wallace roll 
being especially objected to by the Cherokee Nation. In order, however, to avoid 
an appeal and further litigation, the parties agreed to certain modifications, and the 
court approving that course, the decree of February 3, 1896, was entered as the final 
decree in the case. : 

The finding of the court as to the rights of the complainants is as follows: 

‘And it appearing to the court that under the provisions of article 9 of the treaty 
of July 19, 1866, made by and between the Cherokee Nation and the United States, 
the said freedmen, who had been liberated by yoluntary act of their former owners 
or by law, and all free colored persons who resided in the Cherokee country at the 
commencement of the rebellion and were residents therein at the date of said treaty, 
or who had returned thereto within six months of said last-mentioned date, and 
their descendants, were admitted into and became a part of the Cherokee Nation 
and entitled to equal rights and immunities and to participate in the Cherokee 
national funds and common property in the same manner and to the same extent as 
Cherokee citizens of Cherokee blood.” 

Upon this and the other findings the acts of the Cherokee national council exclud- 
ing the ‘‘aforesaid freedmen and free colored persons and their descendants’’ from 
participation in the distribution of the national funds were declared void and the 
Cherokee Nation and the United States, as trustee of the Cherokee Nation, were 
enjoined and prohibited in thereafter making distribution of the proceeds of the 
public domain or common property of the nation ‘‘from making any discrimination 
between the Cherokee citizens of Cherokee blood or parentage and Cherokee citizens 
who are or were freedmen who had been liberated by voluntary act of their former 
owners or by law, as well as all free colored persons who were in the Cherokee 
country at the commencement of the rebellion and were residents therein at the date 
of said treaty, or who returned thereto within six months thereafter, and their 
descendants, to the prejudice of the latter.”’ 

It was declared that ‘‘the freedmen and their descendants and free colored per- 
sons”’ should include only such persons of said classes as had not forfeited or abjured 
their citizenship of said Cherokee Nation at the date of said decree. 

The most important part of said decree for the purpose of the present inquiry is 
found in a paragraph prescribing the method of ascertaining and determining who 
are the individual freedmen of the Cherokee Nation, which paragraph is as follows: 

‘‘And it is further ordered and adjudged that, for the purpose of ascertaining and 
determining who are the individual freedmen of the Cherokee Nation now entitled 
to share in the distribution of the said sum of $903,365, the Secretary of the Interior 
be authorized to appoint three commissioners, one on the nomination of the com- 
plainant and one on the nomination of the defendant, the Cherokee Nation, but both 
nominations to be approved by him, to proceed to the Cherokee country and _ hear 
the testimony both for and against the identity of all freedmen, free colored persons, 
and their descendants, claiming to be entitled to share in the distribution of said 
$903,365, that may be offered by the respective parties to this suit; and that each of 
said parties shall be entitled to be represented before said commissioners, either at 
the taking of testimony in the Cherokee country or elsewhere; and that the said 
commissioners, in ascertaining the identity of the freedmen entitled to share under 
this decree, shall accept what is known as the authenticated Cherokee roll, the same 
now being on file in the office of the Secretary of the Interior, having been furnished 
to him and purporting to have been taken by the Cherokee Nation in 1880 for the 
purpose of showing the number of freedmen then entitled to citizenship in the said 
nation under the terms of the treaty between the United States and the Cherokee 
Nation hereinbefore referred to, and their decendants; and the said commissioners 
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shall ascertain who of said persons named on said roll were alive, and what descend- 
ants of said persons were alive on May 3, 1894. and no evidence shall be accepted by 
said commission tending to disprove the citizenship of any of the persons whose 
hames appear upon said roll.”’ 

A roll was made under this decree, known as the “Clifton roll’? which was 
approved by this Department in 1sv7. It has been claimed that: said roll contains 
many names not properly belonging there. but whether this fact Intluenced Congress 
to disregard that roll and direct that a new one be made in striet compliance with 
said decree is immaterial, for the fact remains that the decree alone is to be taken as 
aguide for making the roll which vour commission is to prepare. 

The roll of 1880, made by the Cherokee Nation. is to be accepted by vou as coneln- 
sive of the right of all persons whose names are found thereon and of their descendants 
tobe enrolled by you. Your only duty in relation thereto is to ascertain whoof the 
persons hamed therein are alive and who of their descendants are alive and place 
their names on your roll, omitting, however, all who have forfeited or abjured their 
citizenship. 

In the former decree the Wallace roll, after being corrected by adding the names 
of descendants and striking off the names of those who had died or ceased to be eiti- 
zens, Was to be taken as the correct roll of all freedmen, free colored persons, and their 
descendants entitled to citizenship. The same explicit direction was not given in 
the modified decree as to the roll of ISSO. By the former decree the Secretary of the 
Interior was authorized to appoint a commissioner to ascertain and report the facts 
necessary for the correction of the Wallace roll, but in the modified decree he was, 
for the purpose of ascertaining and determining who are the individual freedmen, 
authorized to appoint three conunissioners ‘to proceed to the Cherokee country and 
hear testimony both for and against the identity of all freedmen, free colored per- 
sons, and their descendants claiming to be entitled to share in the distribution of 
said $903,365.’ This commission was not restricted to ascertaining the facts neces- 
sary to complete and bring up to date the roll of 1880, but in addition to that duty 
were also to hear testimony both for and against the identity of all freedmen, free 
colored persons, and their descendants claiming citizenship in the Cherokee Nation, 
but no evidence was to be accepted tending to disprove the citizenship of any person 
whore name appears upon the roll of 1880. Evidently something more than the 
completion and correction of the rol] of 1880 was intended. It was intended that a 

1 and complete roll should be made that should include the names of all freed- 
men, free colored persons, and their descendants entitled to be recognized as citizens 
of the Cherokee Nation. It is your duty now to make such a roll, which shall 
include the names of all Cherokee citizens ‘‘who are or were freedmen who had 
been liberated by voluntary act of their former owners or by law, as well as all free 
colored persons who were in the Cherokee country at the commencement of the 
rebellion and were residents therein at the date of said treaty or who returned 
thereto within six months thereafter, and their descendants.” 

The instructions of November 23, 1899, upon this subject are hereby revoked. 

Very respectfully, 
K. A. Hitcnucock, Secretary. 

In preparing the rolls of this nation many difficulties are encountered. Among 
the full bloods it is often found very difficult to identify them on the rolls. The 
full-blood Indian is frequently known, at different periods, by different names, his 
recollection is exceedingly poor, and from this arises great delay and many variations 
of names, which have to be explained and established as best may be. It frequently 
requires an hour or more to identify and determine the name of a full-blood Indian. 

In the preparation of the freedmen rolls the greatest difficulty encountered is in 
the cases which are being contested by the representatives of the Cherokee Nation. 
Many witnesses are introduced on both sides, and the record in such cases is beeom- 
ing very voluminous, amounting in some instances to more than 100 pages of single- 
space typewritten matter ina single case. Yet the record in these cases is by no 
means completed, as both the attorneys for the Cherokee Nation and for the appli- 
eants have signified their intention to introduce much additional evidence. It is 

safe to say that more difficulties are encountered in making an accurate roll of the- 

Cherokee freedmen and more time will be so consumed than with all the balance of 

the Cherokee Nation. 

The estimate of the probable number of persons of all classes who will be found 

rightfully entitled to enrollment as Cherokee citizens is approximately 38,500. 
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No separate Indian rolls have been kept of the adopted Shawnees, who have prac- 
tically become merged into the Cherokee tribe, though such indications as exist do 
not Justify the belief that thev are a verv numerous class. It should be observed 
that cases are extremely rare where the Cherokees have intermarried except with 
the white race or with members of other Indian tribes. The total number of cases 
of applications for enrollment to July ] has been 12,237, embracing 35,605 persons. 
Of these there have been listed for enrollment as follows: 

Listed for enrollment on regular cards (no contest or objection): 


Purl loGd eG Nera Ces ceo ees es gee i aera lo gs oh ae! ots wtalin eg Ve Lies ea 
Puille hood SiG Wee oo oc eee edhe eco et bee sek tetddte & neers ced 185 
Mixedsbloddl GC herok 66 5 v5 20 5.92.0 Ho Sh Sb Gee bee eRe Sie eke 19, 136 
Mixed-blood Shawnee.......2.2- He cledea satan Ba raed sey es AN AU dae ta bee 628 
Fulleblood Dela wares «case osede senses te bewcieae belive usotcecededs sues 343 
Mixed-blood Delawares...... 000... co eee ee ce ee ec ec ee ee eee wees O47 
Intermarried Cherokee (both sexes)........2...02222.0 00 eee eee ee eee eee 2, OS 

OO ae fotos cette Ne Be ee ned NMS he Say Be oda se ar Mee oe ete cence es Re 25, 361 


Listed on doubtful cards (including contested cases): 


Pile plOOd A CTO CE og ox 25 bos Sec oe 8s ees Sti oes eee hd aes 61 
Full-blood Shawnee ........ ii nist iat rat tate atte esp ed toca gate ts De 10 
Mixed-blood Cherokee. ...... 0.2.0... ee eee ee eee ec eee ce en cee eeeeeee 2,055 
Sixeds|s] Gel SNAWNOCCs 22:4%.0 os bee wk os caine Bose Rew eeeeLioe ene 152 
Full-blood Delawares......2.2. 0.0... eee wee ee ec eee e eee cece ccc eccens 4 
Mixed-blood Delawares......20....0.-0-2 cee cece eee cece eee ecececceeeee 2 
Tutermarried Cherokee (both sexes). .........2.0 2-2-2 eee eee eee eee eee 516 

LE esc nharohea rs Saha eyes cess eet then eetieah case sateen ie oe epee 2, 869 


Listed for rejection: 


Pre DlOU SAW MCS eso iiie dered Gaetan uiats eit e ts Son bk at d 
Mixed-bldodsCHerokee sc: oulscte dowd aie Gade t bbs eenteudeceuntace eee suk 245 
MgC eG OMCs A WANEE sascus 2.cyiucst nin’ chanted Rise ele waetiaiated alta lan aa aoe eters : 
Intermarried Cherokee (both sexes). .......----.-0--2 002-2 e eee eee eee ach 
DAN ata Sees Ge oo ahs OE el le aed a ale Bei OEE J fi 
Listed for rejection for lack of jurisdiction under act of May 31, 1900 (all 
CIRO) 3 Suc cts ce aia taht ties rd hte cntaare potetincay ech tel ae tk ys ee heeienclencvecsat Too 
Listed for enrollment on regular Cherokee freedinen cards (no contest or 
GQUCCIOM) ech ede EU eel aS Cie ne alee here eels em ek ea ars 3, 140 
Cherokee freedinen applicants listed for rejection ............---.---------- 28h 
Listed on doubtful Cherokee freedmen cards (including contested cases).... 2,428 


RECAPITULATION. 


Number of persons included in applications heard up to and inclusive of June 
30, 1901, as Cherokees, Shawnees, and Delawares, by blood and intermar- 
riage, and freedmen: 


COMO A CONS 202s ba tabi iano aretearaitonnes Pecans cosaseews 28, d1l 
Const W) Cards. tne eee teehee ove een ciao Geass ued Gea elo® Hilt 
OrniTe jected Caner nein eka Aose Sod sce iiaulitee we saitokete aoe chee eses 1, 04 
Memorandum cases (act May 31, 1900)........2..... 02.22.2220 2---0-e 709 

Grand total to July 1,1901.... 222.22... eee eesptarecdeedeneee nate 35, 605 


A considerable number of those listed as ‘doubtful’? will in all probability be 
found entitled to enrollment, but it is impossible at this time to accurately approx!- 
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mate such number. It is believed that nearly all who have any ground upon which 
to claim a night to enrollment have applied, except a considerable body of full bloods, 
the number of which it is dificult to estimate. At the close of this tiscal year there 
are still a little over 7,000 persons on the authenticated roll of 1880 who have not 
been enrolled or accounted for. Of this number many will be found to have died, 
but many are living and have families. Allowing for all contingencies and attempt- 
ing to approximate what the total final enrollment of the Cherokee Nation may be, 
the-number can be estimated at not less than 35,000 or more than 38,000 persons. 

The future work of the Cherokee enrollment division will consist chiefly in secur- 
ing the enrollment of the outstanding claimants just referred to, taking additional 
testimony and hearing argument in doubtful and contested cases, reviewing for final 
presentation to the commission and to the Department of the Interior all of the cases 
and testimony, and such clerical work ag is necessary to the final and proper prepara- 
tion of the papers and rolls. 

To properly estimate this work, as well as the character of that which has been 
done during the past twelve months, it should be noted that the duties of the com- 
mission are largely judicial in their character. It must enroll certain persons with 
respect to the roll of 1880, ‘‘and they shall investigate the right of all other persons 
whose names are found on any other rolls and omit all such as may have been placed 
thereon by fraud or without authority of law,”’ as well as comply with numerous other 
requirements set forth in the law. An estate is to be divided upon the principle of 
equal value among the heirs, and persistent contests are waged to prove a right of 
inheritance. Many rightful claimants are too ignorant to prove their rights, too 
poor or infirm to reach the appointments of the commission, and very many full 
bloods still refuse to concur in any way in the policy of the Government. The cases 
of the ignorant have to be developed by the examining ofticial, often their testimony 
has to be gathered for them, and means must yet be devised to bring in or go to 
many who are helpless and to overcome the unwillingness of the remaining full 
bloods. 

Over 25,000 pages of single-space typewritten testimony has heen taken and must 
be considered, with thousands of accompanying papers, in determining the rights of 
claimants. Very much, of course, will be added to this before the enrollment work 
in the Cherokee Nation is completed. 

It is expected that by next spring all the field work will be finished, except 
gathering the remaining full bloods, who are widely scattered, far from the railroads, 
and in the most mountainous and inaccessible parts of the country. It is expected 
that by the same time substantial progress will be made in closing out the ‘doubtful’ 
cases and in getting the cases of other classes into shape for final action. It would 
be imprudent to predict that the remaining full bloods can be fully accounted for 
in a shorter time than the spring months, and that then the rolls can be prepared 
for the approval of the Secretary of the Interior before the middle or latter part 
of the summer of 1902. It is designed, however, to transmit to the Secretary 
the completed cases as rapidly as they are disposed of by the commission, in order 
that the Department’s work of review may not be delaved until we finally make up 
and present the full roll. Already many cases of what is known as the ‘‘memo- 
randum’”’ class have been forwarded to the Department under its instructions and 
finally passed upon, and a continuation of this policy as to the other classes of cases 
promises to expedite the completion of the roll work and secure the maximum of 
thoroughness and care. 

CREEKS. 


So fully has the subject of the enrollment of Creek citizens been covered by the 
commission in the sixth and seventh annual reports it is deemed unnecessary to 


touch upon this subject beyond a reference to the progress made during the past 
fiscal year. 
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During the latter part of the summer, and in the autumn of the calendar year 1900, 
no aggressive action was taken by the commission looking to the completion of the 
Creek rolls, owing to the pressure of other duties and owing to the modified legisla- — 
tion relative to the enrollment of Creek citizens which was likely to result from the . 
ratification of the agreement entered into with the Creek Nation March 8, 1900. 
The routine, however, of the work of this division was kept well in hand, and con- 
siderable progress was made in the way of identification and enrollment of citizens 
as they presented themselves at the office of the commission at Muscogee to secure .. 
allotments. 

During the month of March, 1901, following the ratification by Congress of the | 
Creek agreement, the commission established an office at Okmulgee, Ind. T., for 
the enrollment of citizens of said nation as a convenience to persons living in the 
western part of the nation whose enrollment was desired. Several hundred persons — 
appeared before the commission at that appointment and were listed for enrollment — 
as citizens of the Creek Nation. As the Creek agreement provided that no persons 
whomsoever should be added to the rolls after the ratification of said agreement, the 
commission deemed it advisable to make another appointment at Okmulgee during 
the month of May, at which time the Creek national council was in session, thus 
giving an opportunity to the full-blood Indians who had theretofore failed or refused 
to appear before the commission to present themselves for enrollment. The excite- 
ment attending what is now known as the ‘‘Snake Indian uprising’’ had, in a large 
measure, subsided by this time, but there were still a number claiming to be leaders 
in that band who were opposing the enrollment of the citizens and the allotment of 
lands, and who were using their influence to prevent the appearance before the com- 
mission of citizens living in the western and southwestern part of the nation. It appear- 
ing that the aid of the United States court in securing the attendance of this class of 
Indians was desirable, the commission on May 1 applied for an order requiring all 
unenrolled Creeks to present themselves before the commission at Okmulgee between 
the seventh and fifteenth of May. Subsequently such an order was issued, and 
many delinquents were thus required to come before the commission at Okmulgee, 
and the desired information was thus obtained. The ordei of the court referred to 
was based upon section 21 of the act of Congress of June 28, 1898 (30 Stat. L., 495). 

The commission assembled at Okmulgee all of the teams and wagons not in actual 
use in other branches of the work, and gave public notice through the principal chief 
and other officials of the tribe that those persons who were without means of convey- 
ance and too poor to secure any would be conveyed to Okmulgee for enrollment and 

returned to their homes free of charge. Asa result of this action the attendance of a 
large number of persons was secured. 

In view of the probable ratification of the agreement then pending, containing the 
provision above referred to, the officials of the nation rendered all assistance possi- 
ble, and, as a result of the means employed and the extra efforts put forth, all of the 
persons, with but one or two exceptions, whose names were on the last authenticated 
rolls of the Creek Nation, were listed for enrollment on the 25th day of May, 1901, 
the date on which the agreement was ratified by the Creeks. The agreement 

Yeferred to contains the following provisions relative to the enrollment of Creek 
citizens: | 

No person, except as herein provided, shall be added to the rolls of citizenship of 
said tribe after the date of this agreement, and no person whomsoever shall be added 
to said rolls after the ratification of this agreement. 

All citizens who were living on the Ist day of April, 1899, entitled to be enrolled 
under section 21 of the act of Congress approved June 28, 1898, entitled ‘‘An act for 
the protection of the people of the Indian Territory, and for other purposes,”’ shall 
be placed upon the rolls to be made by said commission under said act of Congress, 


and if any such citizen has died since that time, or may hereafter die, before receiv- 
ing his allotment of lands and distributive share of all the funds of the tribe, the 


oe 
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lands and money to which he would be entitled if living shall descend to his heirs 
according to the laws of descent-and distribution of the Creek Nation, and be allotted 
and distributed to them accordingly. 

All children born to citizens so entitled to enrollment up to and including the Ist 
dav of July, 1900, and then living, shall be placed on the rolls made by swvid com- 
mission; and if any such ehild die after said date the lands and moneys to which it 
would be entitled if ving shall descend to its heirs aceording to the laws of descent 
and distribution of the Creek Nation and be allotted and distributed to then: accord: 
ingly. 

The rolls so made by said commission, when approved by the Secretary. of the 
Interior, shall be the final rolls of citizenship of said tribe, upon which the allotment 
ot all lands and the distribution of all moneys and other property of the tribe shall 
ve made, and to no other persons. 

Said conumission shall have authority to enroll as Creek citizens certain fll blood 
Creek Indians now residing in the Cherokee Nation, and also certain full-blood Crook 
Indians now residing in theCreek Nation who have recently removed there front the 
‘tate of Texas, and the families of full-blood Creeks who now reside in ‘Rexns, aud 
such other recognized eitizens found on the Creek rolls as might, by reasen of nou: 
residence, be excluded from enrollment by section 21 of said act of Comgress approved 
June 28, 1898: Provided, That such nonresidents shall, in good faith, remove to the 
Creek Nation before said commission shall complete the rolls of Creek citizens as 
aforesaid. 

Up to the date of the ratification of the agreement there had been listed for ennll. 
ment by the commission 10,026 Indians and 5,151 Creek freedmen. Applications 
ior the enrollment of 323 persons were denied. Atlidavits showing proof of birth af 
411 children, born between July 1, 1900, and May 24, 1901, were received and dled 
with the commission, but there being no provision in the Creek agreement for these 
children they were not listed for enrollment. As no provision is nade in the anree 
ment for citizens who died prior to April 1, 1899, and asa Jarge number were listed 
for enrollment before that date, it is probable that a number of these had died and 
will not, therefore, be enrolled, thus making the number who will be phieod upon 
the final rolls smaller than it now is. 


RECAPITULATION, 


Creeks by blood listed for enrollment ...............22202000- sevucesnases: AOC 
Creek freedmen listed for enrollment ...... 22.2... 2... e ee eee cece eee nee b, lot 
TOléechensu mstact ante em ess ened ese deseoes de Sma cecuerd pede, T0110 
Birth and death affidavits filed since May 25, 1901: 
Born since March 31, 1899, and died prior to July 1, 1900............. ‘ 33 
Born since July: 1 A1900 scuttle awihcle as Sse Cecnuasaaiasiaucewa 7 
Died since April 1, 1899, and prior to July 1, 1900 ..........-.......... 38 
Applications for enrollment reported as denied after a hearing ........- 176 
Applications for enrollment reported as denied for lack of jurisdiction... 157 
Citizenship certificates issued .... 2.2.22 2-2 eee eee eee eee ce eee ew eeeee 10, 794 
SEMINOLES. 


The supplemental agreement made with the Seminoles on September 7, 1899, and 
ratified by Congress June 2, 1900, provided that the commission should place on the 
Seminole rolls the names of all children born to Seminole citizens up to and includ- 
ing the 3lst day of December, 1899, and the names of all Seminole citizens then 
living. 

For the purpose of meeting these requirements the commission held a session at 
Wewoka, in the Seminole Nation, during August, 1900, and took testimony of citi- 
zens as to deaths and births subsequent to the enrollment by the commission in 1899 
and prior to January 1, 1900. 

The rolls so completed were forwarded to the Department in December, 1900, and 
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contained the names of 2,757 citizens. They were approved by the Secretary of  -- 
Interior on April 2, 1901, and in accordance with a provision of the agreement abt... -"' 
referred to became ‘‘the final rolls of Seminole citizens upon which the allotme 

of lands and distribution of money and other property belonging to the Semin:-. -: 
Indians shall be made, and to no other persons.”’ 


ALLOTMENT OF LANDS. 
CREEK NATION. 


Since the opening of the Creek allotment office in April, 1899, 10,617 persons hay 
appeared before the commission and made application to select allotments. Of thi 
number 9,557 have received a preliminary allotment of 160 acres and 1,060 have mad - 
partial selections. The selections made up to and including June 30, 1901, cover ar | 
acreage of 1,626,917 acres. A comparison of the allotment of lands with the classifi 
cation made by the commission’s appraisers in the field shows that ninety-five pe 
cent of the land selected has been distributed in the varions classes which denotes _ . 
agricultural land. 

In the commencement of the so-called ‘Snake uprising’? over 200 selection certifi- 
cates issued by the commission were returned to this office, no explanation being : 
given save that occasionally a statement was made that the land was not desired. A 
large number of these certificates were returned to the commission by the United 
States marshal for the northern district, who secured them upon the arrest of the 
leader of this faction, and these certificates have been again mailed to the allottees. 

During the appointment of the commission at Okmulgee during the month of May, 
referred to under the head of ‘Enrollment of Creek citizens,’’ the allotment office ~~ 
for that tribe was maintained at the same point in conjunction with the allotment 
oflice at Muscogee, the two offices being connected by telephone, of which constant 
use was made during the day. More than 800 applications for allotments were 
received during this appointment, and the physical resources of the clerical force of 
the commission at that point were taxed to their utmost to dispose of the work 
devolving upon it. Most of these applications were those of full-blood Creek Indians, 
for whom interpreters were required. 

Unusual activity in the matter of selecting allotments was displayed during the 
month of June, when the discovery of petroleum was made near the town of Red 
Fork, in the Creek Nation. For the most part these applications for allotments in 
this vicinity were stimulated by the action of speculators, who desired to secure 
leases from the citizens who might secure the lands in that vicinity in allotment. 
The commission exercised all possible care to see that the best interests of the Creek 
: 


’ 


citizens were subserved. 
Accompanying this report will be found a map showing allotments made to Creek | 
citizens up to the Ist day of July, 1901. 


SEMINOLE NATION. 


| 
| 
On the second day of April, 1901, the Secretary of the Interior approved the final 
rolls of citizens of the Seminole Nation, prepared by the commission in conformity 
with the Seminole agreement of December 16, 1897, and supplemental agreement 
ratified by Congress on June 2, 1900. 
This closes the Seminole rolls, upon which there are 2,757 citizens, and fixes a date 
upon which the allotment of lands and the distribution of the funds in this nation 
can be made. These are the first rolls to be closed of the Five Civilized Tribes, an 
important event not only in the destinies of the Seminole Nation but of the other 
tribes as well. | 
The appraifement of the lands in the Seminole Nation, in conformity with the 
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‘minole agreement of December 16, 1897, was completed November 1, 188, there 
leing 363,578.92 acres subject to allotment, amounting, according to appraised value, 
t 851.246.45. 

The Seminole agreement of December 16, 1897, directs that— 

All lanes helonging to the Seminole tribe of Indians shall be divided into three 
asses, desiznated as first, second, and third class; the first clase te be appraised at 
S. the second class at $2.50, and the third class at $1.25 per acre, and the rane still 
~ divided among the members of the tribe so that each shall have aan equal shive 
isereot In value. so far as may be, the location and fertility of the soil conmsiulered, 
ving to each the nvht to select his allotment so as to dnelide iy imaproyenienta 
arreon owned by him at the time; and each allottee: shall have the sole ritit ot 
weupaney of the land so allotted: to him during the existence of the present tribal 
overnment and until the members of said tribe shall have become cttizet ot the 
omited States. Such allotments shall be made under the direction and saperyeaen 
eothe Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes in connection with a representative 
-bpeinted by the tribal goverment; and the chairman of said conmmtisston still 
‘Xecute and deliver to each allottee a certificate describing therein the hand albottedt 
' him. 

Accordingly, there being 2,757 Seminoles who are entitled to partiedate: ta the 
dietment of land and the distribution of the funds of this mation, the share ot lite 
value to which each citizen of the Seminole Nation is entitled ameunte fe sos 6 

It being impracticable to allot exactly $3508.76 worth of land, the cot ston on 
zordingly allotting to each Seminole citizen such amount of hand ot said mation an 
wil, according to its appraised value, amount as near as practicable ta xios od, ane 
in full sections allotments are made of 60 aeres of first-class land, PPO aeten ob soon 
wass land, and 240 acres of third-elass land to each citizen, araountinge th ene hy ease 
tan appraised value of $300.) In fractional sections the value of aaa adlotrwent= on 
“ime cases is slightly in excess and in others slightly below S500, but dione eae are 
they allowed to exceed the value of a per capita share, 

On June 1, 1901, the commission established an office at Wewolka, Chee eapitial of 
the Seminole Nation, for the purpose of allotting the lands in this mation, ‘Pho sean 
iInoles on their part seemed ready and anxious to make their filings upon the lanels 
selected by them, and the work was started under favorable conditionn. 

Up to and including the 30th day of June, 1901, the cotamiinsion him mune sta 
allotments in the Seminole Nation, nearly one-third of the total number to he tide: 
but it is to be expected in such work that the progress hereafter will be moniew bad 
slower, and the commission does not expect to complete thin work in lens Chit ats 
months’ time. 

In order to accomplish the provision of the Seminole agreement of December Ub, 
1897, giving to each Seminole citizen the right to select his allotinent so as to inelode 
any improvements thereon owned by him at the time, the conmntssion dad, prior to 
beginning the work of allotment, made surveys in 25 of the 28 full and frictional 
townships in the Seminole Nation, and had prepared maps showing all improvements 
existing at the time. 

These maps have been valuable adjuncts to the accomplishment of this work in the 
matter of enabling citizens to select allotments so as to include their own improve- 
ments and to avoid encroaching upon the improvements of others. Up to date there 
has been but one contest filed in this nation out of the 845 allotments made, and with 
the information and plats of improvements it is believed that the pereentage of con- 
tests will continue small. 

Exhibit No. 3 shows the progress of the Seminole allotment up to and including 
June 30, 1901. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS. 


The classification of lands in the Indian Territory was conmenced.June 30, 1899, 
in the Choctaw Nation, when four parties, under an appraiser in chief, were placed 
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in the field. A general description of these parties has already been given in the 
sixth and seventh annual reports. 

When the appraisement of the Seminole Nation was completed, in November, 1899, 
the party operating in that country was placed in the Choctaw Nation, making a 
total of five parties and 50 men classifying lands. 

These conditions continued until October 25, 1900, when three additional parties 
were placed in the northern part of the Choctaw Nation. The original five parties 
had been operating in the Chickasaw Nation subsequent to April, 1900, having fin- 
ished their assignment of country in the Choctaw Nation. 

On November 12 four more parties were placed in the field in the southern part of 
the Chickasaw Nation, working west to meet the original five parties who were work- 
ing south. When these parties met the classification of the lands of the Chickasaw 
Nation was completed. This was about January 16, 1901. 

On December 1, 1900, the commission began the classification of lands in the Creek 
Nation by placing five parties in that territory, equipped the same as those in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations and operating under a similar schedule. . 

About January 15, the classification of lands in the Chickasaw Nation having been 
completed, the nine parties which had operated there were instructed to proceed to 
the Creek country to assist in classifving the lands of that nation. The progress of 
this work was delayed on account of the ‘‘Snake uprising’? in the Creek Nation. As 
soon-as this was put down the work progressed rapidly, and the entire Creek Nation 
was completed about April 15, 1901. 

While operating in the Creek Nation it was found desirable to place parties in the 
field for the purpose of locating those Indians who had never presented themselves 
for enrollment and those who had enrolled but had refused to take their allotments. 
To accomplish this end it was necessary to have the service of experienced men; 
therefore a surveyor was taken from each of the five parties operating between the 
Canadian and North Fork of the Canadian River. Each surveyor was furnished 
with an interpreter to assist him in communicating with the full bloods. After three 
weeks of persistent work they finally succeeded in locating the greater portion of 
these Indians and in having them consent to present themselves for enrollment and 
selection of their allotments. 

After completing the classification of the Chickasaw, Creek, and that portion of the 
Choctaw Nation not having timber on the lands, the seventeen parties, about April 
25, were transferred to the Cherokee Nation for the purpose of beginning the work 
of classification. Operations in this nation were identical with those in the Creek 
Nation. This work was completed June 30, 1901. 

An additional duty was enjoined upon the appraisers in the field when the various 
parties reached the Cherokee Nation, namely, that of locating’ each house and 
improvement and reporting the name of the owner. This was done with a view of 

facilitating the work of allotment when same shall be reached in that tribe, it having 
been found in the Creek Nation that the Indians in many instances were unable to 
properly describe the lands upon which their homes were located with reference to 
township, range, and quarter section. 

With this information fully compiled and properly indexed, the location of appli- 
cants when they present themselves may proceed with much less delay than without 
such data. | 

With the exception of the Seminole Nation, no lands have been appraised. They 
have been merely classified into grades, and the expression ‘‘appraisement,”’ there- 
fore, with reference to field work heretofore done by the commission, is not strictly 
correct, as no values were placed on any of these lands. The appraisers were 
instructed to grade all lands as if in their original condition, ignoring improvements 
and not considering their location or proximity to market. It is contemplated that 
as soon as these records have been carefully checked the commission, together with 
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representatives of the several tribes, will compose a board of appraisement, which 
will sit for the purpose of placing money values upon all tracts of lands. At that 
time the fertility of the soil and location with reference to towns and railroads will 
be considered, and if timber of commercial value is located on a given tract of land 
an increased value will accordingly be given it. 

Should a citizen of any of the nations prior to his allotment sell any timber or stone 
from his holding, the price obtained for this timber or stone will necessarily be 
charged against his allotment, in order that all lands and moneys may be equally 
distributed. 

The schedule under which the lands of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and Chero- 
kee nations were classified contains nineteen different grades, while that of the Semi- 
nole Nation has but three—first, second, and third—valued, respectively, at $5, $2, 
and $1.25 per acre. The appraisers not only classified in the field, but appraised 
the lands of the Seminole Nation, and at the same time considered the location and 
proximity to market with the improvements upon each 160-acre tract. Could this 
method have been pursued in the other nations the work of appraisement would 
now be completed. As it is, however, it will take several months to complete the 
work of placing values upon the remaining 19,000,000 acres of land belonging to the 
Five Civilized Tribes. | 

There is given below a schedule used in the variousnations for the classification of 
the lands; also a tabulated statement as to the number of acres in each class and me 
approximate total acreage of each nation. 


RULES GOVERNING CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS IN CREEK AND CHEROKEE NATIONS. 


1. Lands shall be valued in the appraisement as if in their original condition, 
excluding improvements. 

2. Appraisers will grade and appraise lands without regard to their location and 
proximity to market. 

3. Land will be graded and appraised by quarter sections except in cases where a 
part of a quarter is of a different grade from the rest. In such cases the quarter sec- 
tions will be graded and appraised in smaller parcels, but no parcel to be less than 
40 acres. 

4. If timber is of commercial] value, the quantity will be carefully estimated and 
the variety stated, and it will be valued separately; and if not generally distributed 
over the tracts, its location will be given. 

5. Upon completion of this work the values will be adjusted by the Commission 
to the Five Civilized Tribes on the basis of the values fixed for each class and the 
location of the lands and their proximity to market. 


Schedule. 


Class 1. Natural open bottom land. 

Class 2. Best black prairie land. 

Class 3 (a). Bottom land covered with timber and thickets. 
Class 3 (b). Best prairie land other than black. 
Class 4 (a). Bottom Jand subject to overflow. 
Class 4 (b). Prairie land, smooth and tillable. 
Class 5 (a). Rough land free from rocks. 

Class 5 (b). Rolling land free from rocks. 
Class 6 (a). Rocky prairie land. 

Class 6 (b). Sandy prairie land. 

Class 7 (a). Alkali prairie land. 

Class 7 (b). Hilly and rocky land. 

Class 8 (a). Swamp land. 

Class 8 (b). Mountain pasture Jand. 

Class 9 (a). Mountain Jand, sandy loam. 

Class 9 (b). Mountain Jand, silicious. 

Class 10 (a). Rough and rocky mountain land. 
Clase 10 Ne Flint hills. 


940 7—O1-—— J 4 
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Monber of acres classified in Creek Nation. 


Acres, , Acres, 
Clase Lecccnctawscwteesect 12410000) “Clas67 (8) s2h.55.04nc0ces 31, 135. 39 
CSE SZ ce er ose Sees Bed toes 2e> erase CD) ecer tec case 512, 282. 50 
Class 3 (a) ....2.02.-200-- 194,596.94 Class 8 (a) .....-.-0--- w.. 25, 469. 50 
Class 3 (b)......-eeeeeee- 124,400.32 Class 8 (b)........0.. eee 91, 310. 09 
Class (a) de ceekwee eed 112,385.65 Class 9 ta) Shier teal donate cit a 15, 477.58 
Class 4 s Se eee ce oe 971,803.08 Class 9 (b).......-....--- 1, 464. 42 
Clash’ 6:08 )262266 o4sennss 208,907.51 Class 10 (a) ......2...--.- 59, 546. 21 
Class 5 (D)......e.eeeeeee 770, 756.37 ee 
Chise-6: (a ).ccs ods 4e2e5030 2O2, 744. 71 TPOtal:s 250 o% sacedeaens 3, 072, 813. 16 
ClieeG (ij accusecu codes 46, 785. 70 

Number of acres classified in the Cherokee Nation. 

Acres, Acres. 
Clistlcciessce couse atesets 11,646.57 Class 7 (a) ...2...0..2...- 7, 700. 34 
Class 2icicaso ee ocu ule 1,623.36 Class 7 (b)........-..-.-- 614, 362. 0s 
Class 3208) S2c.ccacen ose 143, 836.03 Class 8 (a) ...........---- 15, 450. 27 
Class:3: (0) aceun suse case 231,990.78 Clase 8 (b)............... 159, 394. 27 
Clase’ (ay csciwa caused 213,903.87 Class 9 (a) ............-.- 12, 062. 87 
Class 4 (b)..2.......--... 899, 207.05 , Class 9 (b).....2.....2.-- 41, 142.81 
Clash (A) comes bios ln 322, 555.68 Class 10 (a ‘ Oe eee 220, 341. 43 
Class 5 (b).........-..-.- 634, 948.27 . Class 10 (b).......2..--.- 469, 330. 87 
Claise:G.( a). éc2.6e0seaneaes 414, 899.83. - —_—_— 
Class 6 (b).........--.--. 0, 673. 75 | POtal kasceieueces 4, 420, 070. 18 


RULES GOVERNING CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS IN CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS. 


Land shall be valued in the appraisement as if in its original condition, excluding 
the improvements. 

Land will be graded and appraised by quarter sections, except in cases where a 
part of a quarter section is of a widely different class from the rest. In such cases 
the quarter section will be graded and appraised in smaller parcels, but no parcel to 
be less than 40 acres. 

If timber is of commercial value the quantity will be carefully estimated, the vari- 
ety stated, and it will be valued separately, and if not generally distributed over the 
tracts its location will be given, 

Appraisers will grade and appraise lands without regard to location or proximity 
to market. 

Whenever necessary the appraiser in chief, in cooperation with the representatives 
appointed by the respective executives of the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes, will 
thereafter readjust and equalize the appraisements. 

Upon completion of this work the values will be adjusted by the Commission to 
the Five Civilized Tribes on the basis of values fixed for each class and the location 
of the land and its proximity to market. 


Schedule. 


Class 1, Natural open bottom land. 

Class 2 (a). Cleared bottom land. 

Class 2 (b). Best black prairie land. 

Class 3. Bottom land covered with timber and thickets. (If the timber is of com- 
mercial value it will be appraised separately. ) 

Class 4 a Best prairie land, other than black. 

Class 4 (b). Bottom land subject to overflow. 

Class 5 ae Prairie land, smooth and tillable. 

Class 5 Swamp land easily drainable. 

Class 6 (a). Rough prairie land. 

Class 6 (b), Upland with hard timber. (If the timber is of commercial value it 
will be appraised separately. ) 

Class 7 (a). Rocky prairie land. 

Class 7 (hy. Swamp land not easily drainable. 2 

Class 8 (a). Alkali prairie land. 

Class 8 (b). Hilly and rocky land. 


———— 
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Class 8 (c). Swamp land not profitably drainable. 

Class 8 (d). Mountain pasture land. 

Class 9 (a). Sandy land with pine timber. (If the timber is of commercial value 
it will be appraised separately. ) 

Class 9 (b). Mountain land with pine timber. (If the timber is of commercial 
value it will be appraised separately. ) 

Class 10. Rough mountain land. 


Number of acres classified in Chickasaw Nation, 


Acres, | Acres, 
CASS De ace Uae cuaeee 83,176.76 Class 7 (b)so. ee. lee eee 3,673.35 
Clgss: 2 (8). occctianwoud ont 15,014.62 Class 8 (a) ....2.. 020.2200. 22, 280,97 
Class: 2: (Di) 2c 2 .ccecncesee 29,974.51 Class 8 (Db)... 2.22. eee. 807, 962. 10 
CIASS 3 ace ek es ines cod - 145,458.75 Class 8 (@) 2202.2 eee 2214.45 
Class (8 )occcuaacdices Sects 173, 026.78 Class 8 (d)..........000.. H3, 181. 70 
Class 4 (b)..............- 182,819.37 9 Class 9 (a) oo... ee eee 0 
ClaSS oS: (A )iccicecare ccs eae 1, 505, 116.40 ; Class 9 (b).... 2... eee 0 
Class. (b) ce sGae.ccooed es 12, 381.26: Class 10...2.....22....... 2,512. 74 
Class: Go (8) scene entices 2 cues 223, 800. 22 | | ——_-—--— 
Class 6 (b).............-. 1, 748, 513. 96 OGL seats eaeeeect. +, 708, 108. 05 
Class¢ (a) caveedeoesesase 191, 995.13 , 

Number of acres classified in the Choctaw Nation. 

Acres, Acres, 
lass boi seco ode toe 1,065.54 Class 7 (b)....2 2.22.22 eee 37, O87. 87 
Class 2 (8) scat ead ey 3,399.93 Class 8 (a) ......02. 2228 19, 125. 038 
Class?) (D)..cciecccsceees 35, 235.56 ° Class 8 (b).......--00.--- 1, 390, 480. 84 
CTASS 3 ia watcraweatwen cous 286, 190.27 , Class 8 (¢) .22.2.......--- 14, 665. 57 
Clase 48 (8) bce ce tees - 89, 764.97 Class 8 (dy... eee eee 289, 276. 60 
Class 4 +P Se ee ee tate 281, 2534.02 Class 9 (a) lo... eee eee. - 255, 594, 12 
Class 5 (a) ...--.--------- 526,187.86 Class 9 (b)...-.-------ee- 76d, 895, 91 
Class ® CD) ccsectcecece ect 21,281.44 * Class 10sec edusntetecisae. 514, 296. 21 
Class 6 (a) .......-......- 129, 020. 74! —-———- 
Class 6 (b)......--222---- 2 134, 427. 48 Total ..........---- 6, 950, 043. 66 
Class 7 (4) icc. Satewous 145, 313. 70 


ESTIMATION OF TIMBER. 


In the latter part of January, 1901, six timber-estimating parties were placed in the 
southeast portion of the Choctaw Nation, where pine timber of commercial value was 
reported to exist in large quantities. A timber-estimating party, as organized by the 
commission, consists of ten men—a man in charge, six estimators, a packer, a team- 
ster, and acook. Thesix estimators work in two divisions. In general the work of 
estimating timber is done by three men in the following manner: One man runs com- 
pass and calls the tallies for the two estimators who work with him, a tally being 
125 steps. Four tallies make a quarter of a mile. The compass man travels on the 
80-rod line, while the estimators travel on the 40-rod line. At each tally the esti- 
mator has, on either side, a 5-acre tract to estimate. This is easily done if the char- 
acter of the ground is such that the timber can be seen from the estimator’s line; but 
if the land is mountainous or the undergrowth dense the estimator must weave about 
until he has seen all the timber. The less experienced were required to count the 
trees and refer to the table (Scribner’s rules) to find the number of feet, but the 
experienced ‘‘cruiser,’’ of which the commission’s parties were in the major part 
composed, knows as soon as he sees the timber how much it will cut. 

A crew of three men can estimate on an average of two sections a day, and under 
favorable conditions the work runs three sections, but with the drawbacks incident 
to nomadic camp life, and with the difficulties that beset the work, two sections a 
day are as much as an average crew will turn in during the season. 
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Of the dithculties experienced, the worst is the growth of briers and vines in 
the uncultivated bottom dands. Through these tangles the estimators make very 
slow headway. Mountain climbing is wearisome, but greatly to be preferred to 
floundering around in the ‘Sbarbed-wire’’ bottoms. Scarcity of water in the hot 
months causes considerable suffering and occasions delays in dispatching the work. 
The men must have good water at the camp, and this necessity often requires the 
camp to be pitehed at considerable distance from the work. When the region is 
uninhabited the camp must be near a spring. High water is a source of considerable 
delav in the early spring. 

The timber belt of the Choctaw Nation is in a mountainous region in the southeast 
part. The Kiamitia Range crosses it from east to west. On either side of the Kia- 
Initias are secondary ranges, With the single exception of the Winding Stair Moun- 
tains none of them have any well-defined trend. They are irregular upheavals 
covered with slide rock. The roads through this region are few and hard to travel. 
The principal timber of the Choctaw Nation is yellow pine. It is very heavy, mill 
men placing its weight at seven pounds to the foot, board measure. This pine grows 
rapidly. It is full of pitch and the sapwood is much thicker than that of the pine 
farther north. The growth of the pine is spotted, most of the land being barren of 
commercial timber. The groves usually cover from 10 to 15 acres. The size of the 
timber ranges from & inches to 16 inches, though 24 to 30 inch timber is found. A 
yreat deal of timber has been cut by null men. 

The principal hard wood of the Choctaw Nation is white oak, which is found south 
of the Kiamitia Mountains, though not of such quality as to be of commercial value. 
Such cedar as grew here was cut vears ago and presumably sold and shipped out of 
the country. Gum spruce is found along nearly all of the rivers, but its inaccessi- 
bility makes it for the most part of no commercial value. There is very little walnut 
in the country. Cypress grows along the rivers in the southern part of the timber 
belt. One giant cypress on Mountain Fork measured 40 feet around at the ground. 
The hickory, basswood, sveamore, hackberry, and elm of the nation are of little 
value. 

The land in the timber belt is for the most part unfit for cultivation. There are 
occasional spots along the streams where the bottoms are above high-water mark, 
and these are quite productive. The ratio of available land to that which is too 
rough or too rocky for cultivation is something like 1 to 100. The uplands and 
mountains afford some grazing for cattle and excellent mast for hogs. The small 
farmer in this region has range enouch for all the stock he cares to raise. 

The mineral resources of the timber belt are as yet undeveloped. South of the 
Kiamitia Mountains the formation is slate. 

Ledges of “‘bull quartz”? cross-cut the formation in many localities. 

Surface indications point to iron, lead, zine, and coal in many places. There are 
fables of old Spanish silver mines in nearly every community. Another popular 
story is about a place where the Indians formerly obtained lead for molding bullets. 
There are tales of gold in many places, but up to date there has been no prospecting 
for that netal. Surface indications of copper, manganese, and graphite are occasion- 
ally seen. The population of the timber belt is sparse, except around the railroad 
towns and interior villages, 

The native Choctaw of this region are for the most part improvident, generous, anil 
law abiding, They do little farm work, their main industry being confined to the 
digging of snakeroot. The woods abound with deer, wild turkeys, and quail, though 
the killing of deer and turkeys continues throughout the year. 

At present the commission is unable to give the exact estimate of timber in this 
district, but as an approximation it may be stated that there are about 1,000,000,000 

eet, principally Norway pine. 


—— 
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SELECTION SURVEYS. 


In making allotments of lands to Creek citizens it was found that many of the 
Indians were unable to locate themselves, and there was a yereat deal of contention 
arising from the fact that many improvements extended through the claims of one 
or more allottees. Whenever this condition presented itself at the allotment office 
for the Creek Nation it became necessary to summon the contestants to appear before 
the commission, with their respective attorneys and witnesses, for the purpose af 
offering such evidence as would decide to whom the land and the improvements 
belonged. These decisions were not based entirely upon the statements made by the 
various Witnesses, but also upon the sectional maps and diagrams prepared by the 
commission’s survevors. On these plats are shown not only the general topography 
of the section, but the railroads, honses, wagon roads, and property lines. This 
information enabled the commission to make proper decisions and to place an 
allottee in possession of his home and improvements. 

A survey party for work of this character was placed in the Creek Nation in’ the 
spring of 1899. As the commission’s work progressed it was discovered that it was 
necessary to increase these survey parties, especially in the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
nations; therefore in the fall of 1900 one party was placed in the southwestern por- 
tion of the Choctaw Nation, to work along the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 
and the Red River, where valuable improvements are located and where the country 
was most thickly seftled. 

There were alvo placed at the same time in the Chickasaw Nation two survey parties 
and in the Seminole Nation one party. These parties were originally composed of 
one traverseman, who was in charge of the camp, and two surveyors with their field 
assistants, making a total of nineteen men in camp. The reports from these parties 
showed that one traverseman was not able to perform the work laid out by two sur- 
veyors, therefore, when the commission determined to increased these parties by 
placing two in the Cherokee Nation, it was decided to reorganize, and out of five 
parties to make seven, each having two traversemen (one in charge of the party) and 
one surveyor, with assistants, making a total of fifteen men instead of nineteen. 
This reorganization, which took place about) May 15, has proved to be more of a 
success than the original plan, inasmuch as the mileage has not only increased, but 
fewer errors have had to be corrected and the work of the traversemen has been 
more promptly submitted to the office than in the past. These parties, besides 
mapping the country, are setting the center corners to each section, thus cutting the 
land into tracts of 160 acres each. The geological survey, which was completed in 
1898, subdivided the land into sections of 640 acres only, and the topography shown 
by this survey was not found adequate for the commission's use. Specimen plats of 
this work are submitted herewith. 

In order that the Department may be familiar with the extent of this work there 
is furnished in this report a progress map, showing the lands suveved by the comunis- 
sion to and including June 30, 1901. 

These parties made an average of 573 miles per day, 230 miles per month. and a 
total of 12,088.65 miles for the fiscal vear. 

As the necessity for this work will be much greater within the next vear, the com- 
mission expects to place several parties in the Cherokee Nation as soon as the climatic 
conditions will permit, that all the country requiring this survey may be mapped in 
time to open an allotinent oftiee for this nation. 
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During the latter part of the summer, and in the autumn of the calendar year 1900. 
no aggressive action was taken by the commission looking to the completion of the 
Creek rolls, owing to the pressure of other duties and owing to the modified legisla. 
tion relative to the enrollment of Creek citizens which was likely to result from the 
ratification of the agreement entered into with the Creek Nation March 8, 1900. 
The routine, however, of the work of this division was kept well in hand, and con. 
siderable progress was made in the way of identification and enrollment of citizens 
as they presented themselves at the office of the commission at Muscogee to secure 
allotments. 

During the month of March, 1901, following the ratification by Congress of the 
Creek agreement, the commission established an office at Okmulgee, Ind. T., for 
the enrollment of citizens of said nation as a convenience to persons living in the 
western part of the nation whose enrollment was desired. Several hundred persons 
appeared before the commission at that appointment and were listed for enrollment 
as citizens of the Creek Nation. As the Creek agreement provided that no persons 
whomsoever should be added to the rolls after the ratification of said agreement, the 
conunission deemed it advisable to make another appointment at Okmulgee during 
the month of May, at which time the Creek national council was in session, thus 
giving an opportunity to the full-blood Indians who had theretofore failed or refused 
to appear before the commission to present themselves for enrollment. The excite- 
ment attending what is now known as the “Snake Indian uprising’’ had, in a large 
measure, subsided by this time, but there were still a number claiming to be leaders 
in that band who were opposing the enrollment of the citizens and the allotment of 
lands, and who were using their influence to prevent the appearance before the com- 
mission of citizens living in the western and southwestern part ofthe nation. It appear- 

ing that the aid of the United States court in securing the attendance of this class of 
Indians was desirable, the commission on May 1 applied for an order requiring all 
unenrolled Creeks to present themselves before the commission at Okmulgee between 
the seventh and fifteenth of May. Subsequently such an order was issued, and 
many delinquents were thus required to come before the commission at Okmulgee, 
and the desired information was thus obtained. The ordei of the court referred to 
was based upon section 21 of the act of Congress of June 28, 1898 (30 Stat. L., 495). 

The commission assembled at Okmulgee all of the teams and wagons not in actual 
use in other branches of the work, and gave public notice through the principal chiet 
and other officials of the tribe that those persons who were without means of convey- 
ance and too poor to secure any would be conveyed to Okmulgee for enrollment and 
returned to their homes free of charge. Asa result of this action the attendance of a 
large number of persons was secured. 

In view of the probable ratification of the agreement then pending, containing the 
provision above referred to, the officials of the nation rendered all assistance possi- 
ble, and, as a result of the means employed and the extra efforts put forth, all of the 
persons, with but one or two exceptions, whose names were on the last authenticated 
rolls of the Creek Nation, were listed for enrollment on the 25th day of May, 1901, 
the date on which the agreement was ratified by the Creeks. The agreement 

referred to contains the following provisions relative to the enrollment of Creek 


citizens: 

No person, except as herein provided, shall be added to the rolls of citizenship of 
said tribe after the date of this agreement, and no person whomsoever shall be added 
to said rolls after the ratification of this agreement. 

All citizens who were living on the Ist day of April, 1899, entitled to be enrolled 
under section 21 of the act of Congress approved June 28, 1898, entitled ‘‘An act for 
the protection of the people of the Indian Territory, and for other purposes,’’ shall 
be placed upon the rolls to be made by said commission under said act of Congress, 
and if any such citizen has died since that time, or may hereafter die, before receiv- 
ing his allotment of lands and distributive share of all the funds of the tribe, the 
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lands and money to which he would be entitled if living shall descend to his heirs 
according to the laws of descent and distribution of the Creek Nation, and be allotted 
and distributed to them accordingly. 

All children born to citizens so entitled to enrollment up to and including the Ist 
day of July, 1900, and then living, shall be placed on the rolls made by said eom- 
mission; and if anv such child die after said date the lands and moneys to which it 
would be entitled if living shall descend to its heirs aceording to the laws of descent 
and distribution of the Creek Nation and be allotted and distributed to them accord- 
ingly. 

The rolls so made by said commission, when approved) by the Secretary of the 
Interior, shall be the final rolls of citizenship of said tribe, upon which the allotment 
of all lands and the distribution of all moneys and other property of the tribe shall 
be made, and to no other persons. 

Said commission shall have authority to enroll as Creek citizens certain full-blood 
Creek Indians now residing in the Cherokee Nation, and also certain full-blood Creek 
Indians now residing in theCreek Nation who have recently removed there from the 
state of Texas, and the families of full-blood Creeks who now reside in Texas, and 
such other recognized citizens found on the Creek rolls as might, by reason of non- 
residence, be excluded from enrollment by section 21 of said act of Congress approved 
June 28, 1898: Provided, That such nonresidents shall, in good faith, remove to the 
Creek Nation before said commission shall complete the rolls of Creek citizens as 
aforesaid. 


Up to the date of the ratification of the agreement there had been listed for enroll- 
ment by the commission 10,026 Indians and 5,151 Creek freedmen. Applications 
ior the enrollment of 323 persons were denied. Afhdavits showing proof of birth of 
411 children, born between July 1, 1900, and May 25, 1901, were received and filed 
with the commission, but there being no provision in the Creek agreement for these 
children they were not listed for enrollment. As no provision is made in the agree- 
ment for citizens who died prior to April 1, 1899, and asa large number were listed 
for enrollment before that date, it is probable that a number of these had died and 
will not, therefore, be enrolled, thus making the number who will be placed upon 
the final rolls smaller than it now is. 


RECAPITULATION, 
Creeks by blood listed for enrollment .............-.2-0-- eee e ee eee eee ee eee 10,026 
Creek freedmen listed for enrollment ............2..0 0-22 eee e eee cen eee 5, 151 
TOtalotwecseteccciaae et eotesath Ge at oanvencesan Secaneseeaaseule 15, 177 

Birth and death affidavits filed since May 25, 1901: 
Born since March 31, 1899, and died prior to July 1, 1900......-.-..... 33 
Born-since July: 1, 1900 .0.5. 224. iel Gn. bctcdnetaiecekceseereeieteose 7 
Died since April 1, 1899, and prior to July 1, 1900 ....-.......-.-.-..-- 38 
Applications for enrollment reported as denied after a hearing .....-..- 176 
Applications for enrollment reported as denied for lack of jurisdiction... 157 
Citizenship certificates issued... 2... 2 eee eee eee e eee eeneee 10, 794 

SEMINOLES, 


The supplemental agreement made with the Seminoles on September 7, 1899, and 
ratified by Congress June 2, 1900, provided that the commission should place on the 
Seminole rolls the names of all children born to Seminole citizens up to and includ- 
ing the 3lst day of December, 1899, and the names of all Seminole citizens then 
living. 

For the purpose of meeting these requirements the commission held a session at 
Wewoka, in the Seminole Nation, during August, 1900, and took testimony of citi- 
zens as to deaths and births subsequent to the enrollment by the commission in 1899 
and prior to January 1, 1900. 

The rolls so completed were forwarded to the Department in December, 1900, and 
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contained the names of 2,757 citizens. They were approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior on April 2, 1901, and in accordance with a provision of the agreement above 
referred to became ‘‘the final rolls of Seminole citizens upon which the allotment 
of lands and distribution of money and other property belonging to the Seminole 
Indians shall be made, and to no other persons.”’ 


ALLOTMENT OF LANDS. 
CREEK NATION. 


Since the opening of the Creek allotment office in April, 1899, 10,617 persons have 
appeared before the commission and made application to select allotments. Of this 
number 9,557 have received a preliminary allotment of 160 acres and 1,060 have made 
partial selections. The selections made up to and including June 30, 1901, cover an 
acreage of 1,626,917 acres. A comparison of the allotment of lands with the classifi- 
cation made by the commission’s appraisers in the field shows that ninety-five per 
cent of the land selected has been distributed in the various classes which denotes 
agricultural land. 

In the commencement of the so-called ‘‘Snake uprising’’ over 200 selection certifi- 
cates issued by the commission were returned to this office, no explanation being 
given save that occasionally a statement was made that the land was not desired. A 
large number of these certificates were returned to the commission by the United 
States marshal for the northern district, who secured them upon the arrest of the 
leader of this faction, and these certificates have been again mailed to the allottees. 

During the appointment of the commission at Okmulgee during the month of May, 
referred to under the head of ‘Enrollment of Creek citizens,’’ the allotment office 
for that tribe was maintained at the same point in conjunction with the allotment 
office at Muscogee, the two oflices being connected by telephone, of which constant 
use was made during the day. More than 800 applications for allotments were 
received during this appointment, and the physical resources of the clerical force of 
the commission at that point were taxed to their utmost to dispose of the work 
devolving upon it. Most of these applications were those of full-blood Creek Indians, 
for whom interpreters were required. 

Unusual activity in the matter of selecting allotments was displayed during the 
month of June, when the discovery of petroleum was made near the town of Red 
Fork, in the Creek Nation. For the most part these applications for allotments in 
this vicinity were stimulated by the action of speculators, who desired to secure 
leases from the citizens who might secure the lands in that vicinity in allotment. 
The commission exercised all possible care to see that the best interests of the Creek 
citizens were subserved. 

Accompanying this report will be found a map showing allotments made to Creek 
citizens up to the Ist day of July, 1901. 


SEMINOLE NATION. 


On the second day of April, 1901, the Secretary of the Interior approved the final 
rolls of citizens of the Seminole Nation, prepared by the commission in conformity 
with the Seminole agreement of December 16, 1897, and supplemental agreement 
ratified by Congress on June 2, 1900. 

This closes the Seminole rolls, upon which there are 2,757 citizens, and fixes a date 
upon which the allotment of lands and the distribution of the funds in this nation 
can be made. These are the first rolls to be closed of the Five Civilized Tribes, an 
important event not only in the destinies of the Seminole Nation but of the other 


tribes as well. | 
The appraigement of the lands in the Seminole Nation, in conformity with the 
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Seminole agreement of December 16, 1897, was completed November 1, 1899, there 


being 363,578.92 acres subject to allotment, amounting, according to appraised value, 
to $851,246.45. 


The Seminole agreement of December 16, 1897, directs that— 


All lands belonging to the Seminole tribe of Indians shall be divided into three 
classes, designated as first, second, and third class; the first class to be appraised at 
%),-the second class at $2.50, and the third class at $1.25 per acre, and the same shall 
be divided among the members of the tribe so that each shall have an equal share 
thereof in value, so far as may be, the location and fertility of the soil considered, 
giving to each the right to select his allotment so as to include any improvements 
thereon owned by him at the time; and each allottee shall have the sole right of . 
occupaney of the land so allotted to him during the existence of the present tribal 
government and until the members of said tribe shall have become citizens of the 
United States. Such allotments shall be made under the direction and supervision 
of the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes in connection with a representative 
appointed by the tribal goverment; and the chairman of said) commission shall 
es and deliver to eaeh allottee a certificate describing therein the land allotted 
to nlm. 


Accordingly, there being 2,757 Seminoles who are entitled to participate ino the 
allotment of land and the distribution of the funds of this nation, the share of land 
in value to which each citizen of the Seminole Nation is entitled amounts to S308, 76, 

It being impracticable to allot exactly $308.76 worth of land, the conimiission is 
accordingly allotting to each Seminole citizen such amount of land of said) nation as 
will, according to its appraised value, amount as near as practicable to S508,76, and 
in full sections allotments are made of 60 acres of first-class land, 120 acres of second- 
class land, and 240 aeres of third-class land to each citizen, amounting in each case 
to an appraised value of $300. In fractional sections the value of an allotment in 
some cases is slightly in excess and in others slightly below $500, but in no case are 
they allowed to exceed the value of a per capita share. 

On June 1, 1901, the commission established an oflice at Wewoka, the capital of 
the Seminole Nation, for the purpose of allotting the lands in this nation. The Sem- 
inoles on their part seemed ready and anxious to make their filings upon the lands 
selected by them, and the work was started under favorable conditions. 

Up to and including the 30th day of June, 1901, the commission has made 845 
allotments in the Seminole Nation, nearly one-third of the total number to be made; 
but it is to be expected in such work that the progress hereafter will be somewhat 
slower, and the commission does not expect to complete this work in less than six 
months’ time. 

In order to accomplish the provision of the Seminole agreement of December 16, 
1897, giving to each Seminole citizen the right to select his allotment so as to include 
any improvements thereon owned by him at the time, the commission had, prior to 
beginning the work of allotment, made surveys in 25 of the 28 full and fractional 
townships in the Seminole Nation, and had prepared maps showing all improvements 
existing at the time. 

These maps have been valuable adjuncts to the accomplishment of this work in the 
matter of enabling citizens to select allotments so as to include their own improve- 
ments and to avoid encroaching upon the improvements of others. Up to date there 
has been but one contest filed in this nation out of the 845 allotments made, and with 
the information and plats of improvements it is believed that the percentage of con-, 
tests will continue small. 

Exhibit No. 3 shows the progress of the Seminole allotment up to and including 
June 30, 1901. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS. 


The classification of lands in the Indian Territory was commenced.June 30, 1899, 
in the Choctaw Nation, when four parties, under an appraiser in chief, were placed 
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in the field. A general description of these parties has already been given in the 
sixth and seventh annual reports. 

When the appraisement of the Seminole Nation was completed, in November, 1899, 
the party operating in that country was placed in the Choctaw Nation, making a 
total of five parties and 50 men classifying lands. 

These conditions continued until October 25, 1900, when three additional parties 
were placed in the northern part of the Choctaw Nation. The original five parties 
had been operating in the Chickasaw Nation subsequent to April, 1900, having fin- 
ished their assignment of country in the Choctaw Nation. 

On November 12 four more parties were placed in the field in the southern part of 
the Chickasaw Nation, working west to meet the original five parties who were work- 
ing south. When these parties met the classification of the lands of the Chickasaw 
Nation was completed. This was about January 15, 1901. 

On December 1, 1900, the commission began the classification of lands in the Creek 
Nation by placing five parties in that territory, equipped the same as those in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw nations and operating under a similar schedule. . 

About January 15, the classification of lands in the Chickasaw Nation having been 
completed, the nine parties which had operated there were instructed to proceed to 
the Creek country to assist in classifying the lands of that nation. The progress of 
this work was delayed on account of the ‘Snake uprising’”’ in the Creek Nation. As 
soon.as this was put down the work progressed rapidly, and the entire Creek Nation 
was completed about April 15, 1901. 

While operating in the Creek Nation it was found desirable to place parties in the 
field for the purpose of locating those Indians who had never presented themselves 
for enrollment and those who had enrolled but had refused to take their allotments. 
To accomplish this end it was necessary to have the service of experienced men; 
therefore a surveyor was taken from each of the five parties operating between the 
Canadian and North Fork of the Canadian River. Each surveyor was furnished 
with an interpreter to assist him in communicating with the full bloods. After three 
weeks of persistent work they finally succeeded in locating the greater portion of 
these Indians and in having them consent to present themselves for enrollment and 
selection of their allotments. 

After completing the classification of the Chickasaw, Creek, and that portion of the 
Choctaw Nation not having timber on the lands, the seventeen parties, about April 
25, were transferred to the Cherokee Nation for the purpose of beginning the work 
of classification. Operations in this nation were identical with those in the Creek 
Nation. This work was completed June 30, 1901. 

An additional duty was enjoined upon the appraisers in the field when the various 
parties reached the Cherokee Nation, namely, that of locating’ each house and 
improvement and reporting the name of the owner. This was done with a view of 
facilitating the work of allotment when same shall be reached in that tribe, it having 
been found in the Creek Nation that the Indians in many instances were unable to 
properly describe the lands upon which their homes were located with reference to 
township, range, and quarter section. 

With this information fully compiled and properly indexed, the location of appli- 
cants when they present themselves may proceed with much less delay than without 
such data. | 

With the exception of the Seminole Nation, no lands have been appraised. They 
have been merely classified into grades, and the expression ‘‘appraisement,’’ there- 
fore, with reference to field work heretofore done by the commission, is not strictly 
correct, as no values were placed on any of these lands. The appraisers were 
instructed to grade all lands as if in their original condition, ignoring improvements 
and not considering their location or proximity to market. It is contemplated that 
as soon as these records have been carefully checked the commission, together with 
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representatives of the several tribes, will compose a board of appraisement, which 
will sit for the purpose of placing money values upon all tracts of lands. At that 
time the fertility of the soil and location with reference to towns and railroads will 
be considered, and if timber of commercial value is located on a given tract of land 
an increased value will accordingly be given it. 

Should a citizen of any of the nations prior to his allotment sell any timber or stone 
from his holding, the price obtained for this timber or stone will necessarily be 
charged against his allotment, in order that all lands and moneys may be equally 
distributed. 

The schedule under which the lands of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and Chero- 
kee nations were classified contains nineteen different grades, while that of the Semi- 
nole Nation has but three—first, second, and third—valued, respectively, at $5, $2, 
and $1.25 per acre. The appraisers not only classified in the field, but appraised 
the lands of the Seminole Nation, and at the same time considered the loeation and 
proximity to market with the improvements upon each 160-acre tract. Could this 
method have been pursued in the other nations the work of appraisement would 
now be completed. As it is, however, it will take several months to complete the 
work of placing values upon the remaining 19,000,000 acres of land belonging to the 
Five Civilized Tribes. 

There is given below a schedule used in the variousnations for the classification of 
the lands; also a tabulated statement as to the number of acres in each class and ae 
approximate total acreage of each nation. 


RULES GOVERNING CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS IN CREEK AND CHEROKEE NATIONS. 


1. Lands shall be valued in the appraisement as if in their original condition, 
excluding improvements. 

2. Appraisers will grade and appraise lands without regard to their location and 
proximity to market. 

3. Land will be graded and appraised by quarter sections except in cases where a 
part of a quarter is of a different grade from the rest. In such cases the quarter sec- 
tions will be graded and appraived in smaller parcels, but no parcel to be less than 
40 acres. 

4. If timber is of commercial value, the quantity will be carefully estimated and 
the variety stated, and it will be valued separately; and if not generally distributed 
over the tracts, its location will be given. 

5. Upon completion of this work the values will be adjusted by the Commission 
to the Five Civilized Tribes on the basis of the values fixed for each class and the 
location of the Jands and their proximity to market. | 


Schedule. 
Class 1. Natural open bottom land. 


Class 2. Best black prairie land. 
Class 3 (a). Bottom land covered with timber and thickets. 


Class 3 (b). 
Class 4 (a). 
Class 4 (b). 
Class 5 (a). 
Class 5 (b). 
Class 6 (a). 
Class 6 (b). 
Class 7 (a). 
Class 7 (b). 
. Swamp land. 

. Mountain pasture land. 

. Mountain land, sandy loam. 
. Mountain land, silicious. 
Class 10 (a). 


Best prairie land other than black. 
Bottom land subject to overflow. 
Prairie land, smooth and tillable. 
Rough Jand free from rocks. 
Rolling land free from rocks. 
Rocky prairie land. 

Sandy prairie land. 

Alkali prairie land. 

Hilly and rocky land. 


Rough and rocky mountain land. 


Class 10 (b). Flint hills. 
9907—01--—— 14 
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Nene urarres classed ae Creek Nation. 


AcTes. Acre-:. 

("hase De seeee he aunt dilate tne ot wo 4te oe Class 7 PET a yeas, Ss, ear aeade ak - nf ee ese we eee 
CV Soe eal eels he 2 Pepe ON ACRE On CIs. os oe rede as DL eee. a 
Ly 0 a ee ; Sh eee ee ener ae Te. Mt M4 Chase Roa) lll lll lee PO. 465607, 5 
O. VRR e b keke eea eas Ped. 400052 Chase & boll ll lle OL SLO. a 
( laseod 9 fo os ook chee wk cen Pier tee Sasa Qi eo Se eo Se es Lo Pera a 
Cee) rs wa eee he a7 ]800.08 Clase © (boll ll lll lll lle. fee i See oe 
(Clase o viel ond ocr oe eee ae Pye OUT Oo] Clause JO tad ll. e lee lle DY Abe. 2. 
Cpe lie ca, Gal occa cna ele ge EL Gb a ee ae ee, 
(ORISK OOH cose tees aoa i vor 744.7] Tita: see Soe oli Sle3n 4 
Claes licens oor ad 40.785. 70 


Nemeber ar acres classified tn the Cherokee Nation. 


AcCTes, AcTe=. 


CUSED So toes oer oa 2 bight CWBET (iil. i2. cet eee at ven tps 
ee oe ok cect 0g es rate ee es LG25.36) Cee Tlie os cceceees Seog O14. sb2- Os 
CBee BAG 2s ee ee hae V45.8560.035 Clase ®& bay loll ll... lle 15.450. 23 
CBE CG oe Soe bawke POLYM. TS Chase & (b)oo 2 oll le 154, 344. BT 
Cluse 4 (a)... 022.22-20-.. PIG. YO. RT Clase Y (a) ool l le ll 12,0602. ST 
laa Se or in kere ate RYO POT OS Clase ¥ (by lle. lll 41.142. 8] 
CHASE O08 ol acieasbe sca tos o22. 505, ON Clase 10 (a) ...... 2 le eee 29), B41. BS 
ClaBE OTD eck cows cewoe ds O54. 4H4n.27 Clase 10 (bb). oc ee eee 464, 3380. 87 
(‘lasek 6 (will... lle lel S14. 844 BS ———$_$_$_—___—. 
Clask G6 obo... lee eee ee 4,075, 7A Total x foc e oe eed 4, 420, O70. L235 


RULES GOVERNING CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS IN CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS. 


Land shall be valued in the appraisement ae if in ite original condition, excluding 
the intprovements. 

Land will be graded and appraised by quarter sections, except In cases where a 
partot a quarter section ie of a widely different class from the rest. In such cases 
the quarter section will be graded and appraised in smaller parcels, but no parcel to 
be lese than 40 acres. 

Jt timber is of commercial value the quantitv will be carefully estimated, the vari- 
etv stated, and it will be valued separately, and if not generally distributed over the 
tracts ite location will be given. 

Appraisere will grade and appraise lands without regard to location or proximity 
to tnarket. 

Whenever becessary the appraiser in chief. in cooperation with the representatives 
appointed by the respective executives of the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes, will 
thereafter readjust and equalize the appraisemente. 

Upon completion of this work the values will be adjusted by the Commission to 
the Five Civilized Triber on the basis of values fixed for each class and the location 
of the land and its proximity to market. 


Nehedule. 


Clask ]. Natural open bottons land. 

Clauss 2 (a). Cleared bottous land. 

Class 2 (6). Best black praime land. 

Class 3. Bottom land covered with timber and thickets. (li the timber 1s of com- 
nercial value it will be appraixed separately. ) 

Clase 4 (ua). Best prainie land, other than black. 

C‘lask 4 (b). Bottom: land subject to overflow. 

(‘lass 5 (a). Prairie land, smooth and tillable. 

Clask 5 (bb). Swatup land easily drainable. 

Class 6 (a). Rough prairie land. | 

Clase 6 (bo. Upland with hard timber. (If the timber is of commercial value it 
Will be appraised separately. } 

Class 7 (a). Rocky prairie laud. 

Clase 7 (bj. Swamp land not easily drainable. 

Clams 8 (aj). Atkah prairie land. 

Class 8 (hb). Gdudv and rocky land. 
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Of the dificulties experienced, the worst is the growth of briers and vines in 
the uncultivated bottom Jands. Through these tangles the estimators make very 
slow headway. Mountain climbing is wearisome, but greatly to be preferred tc 
floundering around in the ‘‘barbed-wire’’ bottoms. Scarcity of water in the hot 
months causes considerable suffering and occasions delays in dispatching the work. 
The men must have good water at the camp, and this necessity often requires the 
camp to be pitched at considerable distance from the work. When the region is 
uninhabited the camp must be near a spring. High water is a source of considerable 
delay in the early spring. 

The timber belt of the Choctaw Nation is ina mountainous region in the southeast 
part. The Kiamitia Range crosses it from east to west. On either side of the Kia- 
miitias are secondary ranges. With the single exception of the Winding Stair Moun- 
tains none of them have any well-defined trend. They are irregular upheavals 
covered with slide rock. The roads through this region are few and hard to travel. 
The principal timber of the Choctaw Nation is yellow pine. It is very heavy, mill 
men placing its weight at seven pounds to the foot, board measure. This pine grows 
rapidly. It is full of pitch and the sapwood is much thicker than that of the pine 
farther north. The growth of the pine is spotted, most of the land being barren of 
comunercial timber. The groves usually cover from 10 to 15 acres. The size of the 
timber ranges from 8 inches to 16 inches, though 24 to 30 inch timber is found. A 
great deal of timber has been cut by mill men. 

The principal hard wood of the Choctaw Nation is white oak, which is found south 
of the Kiamitia Mountains, though not of such quality as to be of commercial value. 
Such cedar as grew here was cut vears ago and presumably sold and shipped out of 
the country. Gum spruce is found along nearly all of the rivers, but its inaccessi- 
bility makes it for the most part of no commercial value. There is very little walnut 
in the country. Cypress grows along the rivers in the southern part of the timber 
belt. One giant cypress on Mountain Fork measured 40 feet around at the ground. 
The hickory, basswood, sveamore, hackberry, and elm of the nation are of little 
value. 

The land in the timber belt is for the most part unfit for cultivation. There are 
occasional spots along the streams where the bottoms are above high-water mark, 
and these are quite productive. The ratio of available land to that which is too 
rough or too rocky for cultivation is something like 1 to 100. The uplands and 
mountains afford some grazing for cattle and excellent mast for hogs. The small 
farmer in this region has range enough for all the stock he cares to raise. 

The mineral resources of the timber belt are as yet undeveloped. South of the 
Kiamitia Mountains the formation is slate. 

Ledges of ‘bull quartz’’ cross-cut the formation in many localities. 

Surface indications point to iron, lead, zinc, and coal in many places. There are 
fables of old Spanish silver mines in nearly every community. Another popular 
story is about a place where the Indians formerly obtained lead for molding bullets. 
There are tales of gold in many places, but up to date there has been no prospecting 
for that metal. Surface indications of copper, manganese, and graphite are occasion- 
ally seen. The population of the timber belt is sparse, except around the railroad 
towns and interior villages. 

The native Choctaw of this region are for the most part improvident, generous, and 
law abiding. They do little farm work, their main industry being confined to the 
digging of snakeroot. The woods abound with deer, wild turkeys, and quail, though 
the killing of deer and turkeys continues throughout the year. 

At present the commission is unable to give the exact estimate of timber in this 
district, but as an approximation it may be stated that there are about 1,000,000,000 
eet, principally Norway pine. 
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SELECTION SURVEYs. 


In making allotments of lands to Creek citizens it was found that many of the 
Indians were unable to locate themselves, and there was a yreat deal of contention 
arising from the fact that many improvements extended through the claims of one 
ormore allottees. Whenever this condition presented itself at the allotment oftice 
tor the Creek Nation it became necessary to summon the contestants to appear before 
the commission, with their respective attorneys and witnesses, for the purpose of 
offering such evidence as would decide to whom the land and the improvements 
belonged. These decisions were not based entirely upon the statements made by the 
vanious Witnesses, but also upon the sectional maps and diagrams prepared by the 
commission's surveyors, On these plats are shown not only the general topography 
of the section, but the railroads, houses, wagon roads, and property lines. This 
information enabled the commission to make proper decisions and to place an 
allottee in possession of his home and improvements. 

A survey party for work of this character was placed in the Creek Nation in the 
spring of 1899. As the commission’s work progressed it was discovered that it was 
necessary to increase these survey parties, especially in the Choetaw and Chickasaw 
nations; therefore in the fall of 1900 one party was placed in the southwestern por- 
tion of the Choctaw Nation, to work along the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 
and the Red River, where valuable improvements are located and where the country 
was most thickly seftled. 

There were also placed at the same time in the Chickasaw Nation two survey parties 
and in the Seminole Nation one party. These parties were originally composed of 
one traverseman, who was in charge of the camp, and two surveyors with their field 
assistants, making a total of nineteen men in camp. The reports from these parties 
showed that one traverseman was not able to perform the work laid out by two sur- 
veyors, therefore, when the commission determined to increased these parties by 
placing two in the Cherokee Nation, it was decided to reorganize, and out of five 
parties to make seven, each having two traversemen (one in charge of the party) and 
one surveyor, with assistants, making a total of fifteen men instead of nineteen. 
This reorganization, which took place about May 15, has proved to be more of a 
success than the original plan, inasmuch as the mileage has not only increased, but 
fewer errors have had to be corrected and the work of the traversemen has been 
more promptly submitted to the othcte than in the past. These parties, besides 
mapping the country, are setting the center corners to each section, thus cutting the 
land into tracts of 160 acres each. The. geological survey, which was completed. in 
1898, subdivided the land into sections of 640 acres only, and the topography shown 
by this survey was not found adequate for the commission’s use. Specimen plats of 
this work are submitted herewith. 

In order that the Department may be familiar with the extent of this work there 
is furnished in this report a progress map, showing the lands suveved by the eommis- 
sion to and including June 30, 1901. 

These parties made an average of 573 miles per day, 230 miles per month, and a 
total of 12,088.65 miles for the fiscal year. 

As the necessity for this work will be much greater within the next vear, the com- 
Mission expects to place several parties in the Cherokee Nation as soon as the climatic 
conditions will permit, that all the country requiring this survey may be mapped in 
time to open an allotment office for this nation. 
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The act of Congres approved Mav 31. [te 


provides— 


REPORT 


or THE sECRETARY OF 
TOWN-SITE RESERVATIONS. 


THE INTERIOR. 


31 stat. LL, 221), among other things, 


Upon the recommendation of the Cou,mission to the Five Civilized Tribes the Sec- 
retary of the Intenor is hereby authorized at apy time betore allotment to set aside 
and reserve from allotruent anv lands in the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, or Cherokee 
nations, not exceeding 1) acres in any one tract, at such stations as are or shall be 
established in conformity with law on the line of any railroad which shall be con- 
structed or be in process of construction in or through either of said nations prior to 
the allotment of the lands therein, and this irrespective of the population of such 
town site at the time. 


The following recommendations for reservations have been made: 


Reservation. 


Henrietta ....0..2....- 
Okmulgee... ... lee. 
Oktaha................ 
Summit .............0. 


Hall 


Invi. alae asenaware an ese Bock 


a 


Reservation. 


Francis ........0cceees 
NG soe sewed eet ond kas 


GIT 2:0 bers wate dw cia 


Bryant Station... ..... 
POU ch web bisects 
TRAN orcas eb iseh Oyen e ete 


ee es 


CATUIN? ce bees ead Dear owe 


ee ee ee 


Oreck Nation. 


Date ¢ OT ap 


Date of rec- 


ommendation, proval, Area. 

Acres 
Ee ee Sept. 11.1900) Oct. 26.1900 1a 
Bee eS et Htc 8 BIG ke ol oo IN cso ss SU 
ee cue ee Sept. 12.1900 .....dlo le... 1Ww 
srbest a Shay Pastis doce cb Ce 1 | oe 160 
Are Peseta etn be ce itd CLO cease AVON iced 1 
Seba tisha S Doxd ee CRs Sait od eens ATV Oe ieee 120 

hina eae st sed ea 5 (i nen ER U2 eae 157.13 
Soba edie ca? Cheat do....... Dee. 28,1900 160) 
eae May 24,1901 co. cece... eee OD 
i oan dal ates US ena te oe Se 40 
bua a)a.dp8te 132 NY UL. pice eens acon 40 

ucptaah itech dani CU tc eae el rats ire eae ereteg 37.40 
alia ack cette Ro eae aie 8 ene Me ERS cee en epee me a 160 
Peart sted okt duet A 1's a eee A a ee RO 100 
ail Sena nO aed Ae i086 ueetnee Becua Sens: so 
bake eee tuaded CO santos oe aks age tae 40 
dD Se et Gira talaga Sang CL Baht sash anh ete cag 40 
ped aren a eat awcels WO Sis aves ucla tava teake Sicha 160 
pieest dolled athade ong nt CLAY 5 eddoves onde Paceua mia dc den oaaarts 20 
iba Deiat enetagna he! WO pec seus Besieek ts £ wae 40 
Pie crucial asec ga WS t55 Settee, Sala ta ke es 40 

Chickasaw Nation. 
PDate of ree | Date of ap- 

ommendation. proval. Area. 

| Acres. 
le ne eee: Sept. 11,1900 © Oct. 26, 1900 160 
erbesrelts aa ectare do.......) Jan. 10,1901 160 
Gee NS ait ck te cas do .......1 Dec. 28,1900 160 

Skane aia eas aus UD bles cs| Oct. 26,1900 © 155. 45 

tates alee dly BEX CO ho oe ces ee OEY och Soe 156. 90 

tea la a at ata alt aot do.......| Jan. 2&, 1901 157.09 
ee ea Sept. 12,1900 ; Oct. 26,1900 120 
eashebethccdsass, Randi do.......' Jan.  5,1901 160 
Bit acebecnd cmales do .......' Oet. 26, 1900 160 
ach pts easah sie eee ee WG 4s cus tidal Oia os SO 


Railway on which located. 


St. L.,O.and S. Rwy. Co. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
M., 2S and T. Rwy. 


St. L. and O. Citv R. R. 
M., ae and T. Rwy. 


K.an d A.V. Rwy. 

St. L.and O. City R. R. 
M., K.and T. Rwy. 
Do. 

A.and P.R.R. 

M., K.and T. Rwy. 
K.and A. V. Rwy. 
A.and P.R.R. 


et a — 


Railway on which located. 


St. L.,O. and S. Rwy. Co. 


The areas above given have been modified in some instances since approval was 


given by the Department to the commission's 


recommendation, and the foregoing, 


therefore, will be understood to indicate the acreage as recommended by this office. 
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ALLOTMENT CONTESTS. 


The following is a detailed statement of the work of the commission relating to 
a.lotment contests during the vear ended June 30, 1901; 


CREEK NATION, 


Contests instituted up to and including June 30, 1900 0.0... eee ee eee eee eee eat 
Contests instituted from June 30, 1900, to and including December 31, 100, 25 
Contests instituted from December 31, 1900, to and including March 31, 101. 13 


Contests instituted from March 31, 1901, to and including June 30, 1901.... 61 
Total contests instituted during year. ..... 2.02.02... 0 eee eee eee ee eee ee 9 
Total contests instituted up to and including June 50, 1901 2... ee ee eee. 326 

Contests disposed of prior to July 1, 1900... 0.2.02. eee eee ee eee eee 160 

Contests disposed of from June 30, 1900, to and including June 30, 190L........ 6Y 

Contests pending on June 30, 1901.2... ee ee ee eee neces a7 
TOCA scsste seg hte ars aes ae ec Sie ahd te etna glen gauge alin eae Gus ases ena ea eer S26 


It will be seen that more contests were instituted during the last three months of 
the vear than were instituted during the preceding nine. This inerease in the num- 
her of contests is no doubt due to the desire of citizens to get their allotment selec- 
tlons in condition to receive deeds therefor, provision for whieh was made in the 
Creek agreement which was ratified by the Creek conneil May 25, 1901, 

The majority of the contests instituted in the last three months of the vear were in 
cases where lands containing improvements belonging to citizens had been tiled) on 
by other citizens without the consent of the owners of the improvements. 

In the commission’s report to the Secretary of the Interior for the vear ended June 
30, 1900, it Was stated that— 

As this subdivision work progressed many conflicts among the early selections were 
found to exist, and the conmission has been adjusting these filings as they could be 
reached from time to time. The work of adjustment has been, however, very slow, 
owing to the difficulty of getting the interested parties in person before the commis: 
sion, which is nec essary to pertect these changes. Some existing contliets have not 
yet been reached, owing to this ditliculty, but most of them will be properly adjusted 
in time without contest, as the prevailing spirit of citizens is simply to include their 
own improvements as far as possible and not to encroach upon anything belonging 
to others. There are exceptions to this rule, and in’ such cases settlements are 
reached through the institution of contest proceedings. 

As the work of allotment progressed it was found that many citizens not only 
refused to appear before the commission and adjust their selections so as not to Include 
improvements helonging to others, but actually claimed that by reason of their filing 
upon the lands containing Improvements belonging to others and the failure of the 
party owning the improvements to file a contest within ninety days, as is required 
by rule 2 of the Rules of Practice, they were entitled to have such lands set apart to 
them as their final allotments. The commission was of the opinion that rule 2 of the 
Rules of Practice in cases before the land offices of the commission, which is com- 
monly known as the ninety-day rule, was intended to quiet title: in other words, to 
enable a citizen to select lands not lawfully in the possession of any other citizen with 
the assurance that after the expiration of ninety days from the date of his original 
application for the tract of land that he would be permitted to take the lands he 
selected as an allotment. It appears, however, that many citizens believed that this 
rule applied to all selections, and it therefore Meas necessary for the connnission 


~ 
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to pass upon the applicability of this rule. Accordingly, in the case of David Ha 
son v. Phoebe Tucker, decided by the commission on January 8, 1901, it was h: 


that— 


Nowhere in the act of Congress of June 28, 1898, or in the rules and regulatic 
of the Secretary of the Interior does it appear that either Congress or the Depa 
ment iutended to provide a means by which one citizen could) obtain proper 
belonging to and in lawful possession of another citizen by coming to the land oth 
and selecting it as his allotinent. But from the language of the first proviso of se 
tion 16 of said act it would appear that “where any citizen shall be in possession 
only such amount of agricultural or grazing lands as would be his just and reaso. 
able share of the lands of his nation or tribe, and that to which his wife and min« 
children are entitled, he may continue to use the same or receive the rents thereo 
until allotment has been made to him.”’ 

The second proviso to section 11 of said act of Congress reads as follows: 

“That whenever it shall appear that any member of a tribe is in possession of Jands 


his allotment may be made out of the lands in his possession, including his home, } 
the holder so desires.”’ 

It will be observed that these provisos refer specifically to allotments and not t 
selections for allotments, and it is the opinion of the commission that they guarantee 
to every citizen lawfully in possession of only such amount of agricultural or grazing 
lands as would be his just and reasonable share of the lands of his nation or tribe, 


and that to which his wife and minor children are entitled, the right to take such | 


lands as allotments for himself and family. 


There is nothing in the act which provides for a forfeiture of this right, and in the - 


absence of an express statute doing so it can not be held that Congress intended to . 
deprive a citizen of his lawful holdings by his failure to file a contest within ninety 


days from the date of an original application for a tract held by him in accordance | 


with the provisions of said aet. 

_Nor does it appear that the Secretary of the Interior ever intended that a citizen’s 
right to take in allotment lands lawfully held by him under the provisions of said act 
could be forfeited by such a proceeding as is contemplated by this demurrer. 

By a reference to the rules and regulations of the Secretary of the Interior, herein 
referred to, it will be seen that, after stating the manner in which selections for allot- 
ments may be made, he says that after a selection is so made ‘‘he (the applicant) 
may occupy, control, and rent the same for any period not exceeding one year, by 
ay one contract, until lands are in fact allotted to him under terms of said act, and 
will be protected therein by the Government from interference by all other persons 
whomsoever.’”’ ” 

That this was not intended to apply to selections for allotments made by one citi- 
zen of lands lawfully in possession of another citizen under the provisions of said act 
is evident from the fact if it did it would be in direct. conflict with the first proviso to 
section 16 of said act, which says: 

“That where any citizen shall be in possession of only such amount of agricultural 
or grazing lands as would be his just and reasonable share of the lands of his nation 
or tribe, and that to which his wife and minor children are entitled, he may con- 
tinue to use the same or receive the rents thereon until allotment has been made to 
him.”’ 

Holding to this view, the commission is of opinion that rule 2 of the Rules of Prac- 
tice does not apply to a selection made by one citizen of lands lawfully in possession 
of another citizen under the provisions of the act of June 28, 1898, unless such selec- 
tion was made by and with the consent of the party so in possession. 

It is believed that this decision will be the means of preventing many contests in 
the other nations of the Five Tribes, in that it will warn citizens that the commission 
will not permit one citizen to receive as an allotment lands lawfully in possession of 
another citizen, unless the selection be made by and with the consent of the party 
so in possession. 

Another decision which it is believed will be of much benefit to the citizens of the 
Five Tribes, and especially to those who are not in possession of their proportionate 
shares of the lands of the tribe, is that rendered by the Department on January 1), 
1901, in the case of Grissom 7. Gibson, appealed from the commission, in which It 


was held that— De 
It isa familiar rule of interpretation that all parts of the statute must be consid- ae 


ered and the true intent of the legislature must be gathered from the whole act 


2 ee 
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Keeping this rule in mind, there can be litthe doubt that said Curtis Act was not 
intended to confirm illegal holdings of individual members of the tribes largely in 
excess of their pro rata shares, nor does it give such legal holders any vested or 
other right to dispose of their ‘iMegal possessions to the exclusion of other members 
of the tribe who have entered upon and selected their pro rata shares prior to any 
attempted transfers by those whose possessions are in excess of their pro rata shares. 

Another decision, which it is believed will be of much benetit to the class of citi- 
zens just mentioned, is that rendered by the Department on November 26, 1900, In 
the case of Grissom v. Asbury, appealed from the comunission, in which it was held 
that— 

It is admitted that Grissom was endeavoring, in 1808 and 1899, to procure the land 
tor her child, 6 vears of age. She and her husband have a home on land adjacent to 
this tract. It was not expected of them to build a house of any kind for the ehild, 
and had they placed logs on the land, asx Asbury did subsequently, or had they broken 
some of the land, that would have been no better evidence of possession than the 
placing of posts fora fence. They did apparently what their means permitted and 
the circumstances warranted. The work done was the act of actual possession and 
warning to anyone of their claim. 

The act of June 28, 1898, supra, does not require ‘}ands in possession’? for minor 
children to be even fenced. Any fair indication of possession is sufficient. 

By the end of the present fiscal year it is believed that all allotment contests filed 
in the Creek Nation against selections made on or before August 23, 1901, will have 
heen practically settled. 

It is expected that but few contests will be instituted on selections made in the 
Creek Nation after August 23, 1901, by reason of section 5 of the Creek agreement 
approved March 1, 1901, and ratified by the Creek national council on May 25, 1901, 
which section reads in part as follows: 

* * * After the expiration of ninety days from the ratification of this agree- 
ment, any citizen may take any lands not already seleeted by another; but if lands 
so taken be in actual cultivation, having thereon improvements belonging to another 
citizen, such improvements shall be valued by the appraisement Committee, and the 
amount paid to the owner thereof by the allottee, and the same shall bea lien upon 
the rents and profits of the land until paid: Provided, That the owner of improve- 
ments may remove the same if he desires. 

So far as the commission is advised this is the first legislation passed by Congress 
relating to the Five Tribes Commission which authorized one citizen to select land 
containing improvements belonging to and in lawful possession of another citizen, and, 
as will be seen by the portion of section 5 of the Creek agreement just quoted, Con- 
yress has wisely provided a means by which the citizen failing to select his land 
before the expiration of ninety days from the ratification of said agreement shall 
have pay for his improvements if the land be selected by another citizen, or shall 
have the right to remove his improvements from the land so selected. 


SEMINOLE NATION. 


The Seminole allotment office was opened on June 1, 1901, and the present indica- 
tions are that there will be but few allotment contests in the Seminole Nation, owing 
to the tact that nearly all of the lands within that nation have been subdivided into 
40-acre tracts and the improvements thereon definitely located by the selection-sur- 
vey parties under the direction of the commission. The citizens of the Five Tribes, 
and especially the full-blood Indians, know little or nothing about survey lines, and 
must therefore depend on other persons to give them the ‘‘numbers’’ or legal deserip- 
ion of the lands which they desire to select as allotments. This practice has been the 
cause of many contestsin the Creek Nation, but with the assistance of the plats prepared 
by the selection-survey parties the clerk in charge of the Seminole allotment. oftice is 
enabled to ascertain whether or not a party making a selection is selecting his allot- 
ment so as to include his own improvements or the improvements belonging to 
another citizen, and thereby prevent the institution of many contests. 
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CONCLUSION. 


As the real proportions of the work which the Government has assumed in Indian 
Territory have become realized by the public the dissatisfaction which has found 
expression from time to time in many sources because of the slow progress made in 
the rehabilitation of the Indian Territory has abated. The ratification by Congress 
and the Creek tribe of Indians of the agreement made with the representatives of 
that nation on March 8, 1900, leaves now only one tribe of the five with which an 
agreement has not been negotiated by this commission and become effective. While 
supplementary agreements are believed to be necessary with the Choctaw, Chicka- 
saw, and Creek tribes to make practicable the completion of the work enjoined upon 
the commission, it Is thought that the sentiment in those tribes is now sufficiently in 
favor of a final settlement of the affairs to warrant the hope that the discrepancies, 
inaccuracies, and ambiguous features of the agreements heretofore made may be 
remedied and ‘such other provisions embodied as shall make possible a full and final 
settlement of all matters. 

Very commonly is the Indian Territory referred to as a reservation which should 
be allotted as rapidly as are the lands of smaller Western tribes. The commissiou 
has endeavored by this and its former reports to convey fully, not only for the infor- 
mation of the Department but for the general public, a knowledge of the conditions 
which exist here. It should be remembered that the work of the Government in 
this country to allintentsand purposes is the division of an estate of nearly 20,000,000 
acres of land among approximately 75,000 heirs, Todetermine who are the rightful 
persons to share in the distribution of the estate, the applications of double the num- 
ber of bona fide claimants must be patiently heard, recorded, and passed upon. The 
laws in each of the Five Tribes under which citizenship is acquired are unlike; nor is 
there a common basis for the distribution of the property of each tribe, so that there 
may properly be said to be five estates instead of one to be administered. The land 
must be distributed according to value, making it necessary in its appraisement to 
take into consideration those conditions which enhance values. Timber of commer- 
cial value must be estimated; the land must be classified to determine its relative 
value; mineral deposits must eventually be taken into consideration; towns must be 
segregated from the general domain, and complications too numerous to recite are to 
be found on every hand. 

The commission has endeavored to press the work in all its branches as rapidlv as 
could be done, giving due care to its thorough, careful, and complete execution. 
The climate during the summer is as a rule hot, and in many localities unhealthful, 
and the commission’s forces are often depleted by illness resulting from malaria, bad 
water, and other causes. It is confidently believed that when the reconstruction of 
Indian Territory shall have reached a state of completion the groundwork will be 
found in the main well laid. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Hesxry L. Dawes, 


Tams Bixsy. 
T. B. NEEDLEs. 
C. R. BRECKINRIDGE. 


Exutbir 2B. 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL FOREST 
RESERVES. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, November 8, 1901. 
The CoMMISsSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 
Sir: T inclose herewith a memorandum or outline of the principles and practice 
Which I have eoneluded shall govern the adiministration of the National Forest 


- a 
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Reserves. Said memorandum is divided into points of policy and points of business, 
with a special paragraph on grazing. 
You will note carefully the plan submitted and take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to carry the same into effect. 
Very respectfully, E. A. Hitcrcock, 
Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington. 


MEMORANDUM OR OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE TO 
GOVERN THE ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL FOREST RESERVES. 


GENERAL POLICY. 


1. Additional forest reserves, with boundaries drawn to inelude the smallest pos- 
sible area of land which has passed into private ownership, should be created during 
the present winter, before the disappearance of snow from the mountains permits 
the establishment of additional claims next spring. The wide extension of the forest- 
reserve area is, in my judgment, the most vital need of our Western forests and of 
the vast interests which depend upon them. 

2. Every effort should be made to gain the good will of residents in and near the 
reserves, and especially to create public sentiment against forest fires and the willing- 
ness to assist in reducing them. 

3. The use of real agricultural land within forest reserves for agricultural purposes 
should be promoted and encouraged, and every other resource of the reserves should 
be made available for the conservative use of the people. 

4. Systematic investigation of the reserves should be undertaken, and every effort 
should be made to make them accessible and useful. 

5. Each forest reserve and each part of a reserve should be dealt with on its own 
merits. The present svstem of uniform rules for diverse conditions ix simply destruc- 
tive. Similarly, the pav of forest officers should be varied from place to place in 
accordance with the expenses devolved upon them by the performance of their duties. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY. 


1. In accordance with vour intention, the chief weight should hereafter be laid on 
‘field work, in contradistinction to the present plan, which administers the reserves 
purely on the basis of papers and reports from the office point of view, with little 
reference to actual work in the field. 

2. Field and office work should be brought into close contact, and every unneces- 
sary step should be removed. The office of superintendent is such a step. 

3. As opportunity offers from time to time, the office of superintendent should 
gradually be dispensed with and the necessary supervision over supervisors and 
rangers should be reached through the medium of inspectors familiar with the woods. 

4, The direction, control, and discipline of their subordinates in the field, and the 
responsibility for them and for their work, should be left as largely as possible with 
the higher resident forest officers. The interference of the office in these matters, 
beyond a certain point, damages the authority and destroys the responsibility of the 
superior officer. 

5. Every effort should be made to create an esprit de corps among the forest offi- 
cers. To this end good work should be recognized by promotion, and the distinction 
between field and oftice men should be obliterated as rapidly as possible. | Especially 
should the field men be made to realize that the Department is behind them. 
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GRAZING. 


The central idea shomid be cooperation between the Grovernment and the grazing 
Interests in saenring the best manaremens and bringing about the best condition of 
the ranve. 

1, The Government. through its forest officers, after consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of the various interat= invelved. shonid decide on the number of head to 
be crazed in each forest reserve or each -nleiivisien of a reserve and should establish 
the bonndaries between cattle range and sheen range. 

2. The jocal asoeations sbevid asian manue> to owners within the limits thus laid 
down, subject te cfieal approval. 

3. Both owners and Joeal aseatatiens should be held responsible for the observ- 
anee of the tertns of permits and the prevention of fre and overgrazing. 

4. Each sheep owner <shenid have the excinsive maht to his range. and the same 
shonid apply within reasonable linat= to groupes of cattle owners. 

5, Permits -hould run for five vears. 

6. Residents should have preeedence in ail cases over tramp owners and owners 
from other States. 

7. Local questions should be decided on local grounds and on their own merits in 
each separate case. 

8. Sinee the forest reserves are usually summer ranges, provision should be made 
for necessary routes of transit. 

9, The poliev of the Government should be based on regulation rather than pro 
hibition, except in special cases, it being understood that the avoidance of overgraz- 
Ing is equally in the interest of al] parties. 


BUSINESS PRACTICE. 


1. Before the opening of the next field season the rules and regulations governing 
the forest reserves should be thoroughly revised. and enough copies should be 
printed to insure familiarity with their provisions on the part of all settlers located 
within them and of those whe make use of their resources. At present unfortunate 
ignorance is the rule. 

2. The <ale of mature live timber whose removal will benefit the forest should be 
encouraged, 

3. The relations between the Government and the purchaser should be made as 
direct, slmmple, and businesslike as possible. 

4. Dead, down, and hopelessly injured timber should be disposed of in all cases as 
rapidly ax possible. Its presence is always a threat to the forest, the forest soil, and 
the conservation of the water supply. 

5. Timber ready for the ax should be advertised in advance of applications, and 
marked and measured in advance of sale whenever the condition of the forest, the 
probable market, and the force available will permit. Purchasers will teus know 
exactly what they are paving for anda principal cause of injustice and complaint 
will disappear. So far as the law will allow, and efficiency and safety will permit, 
the cost of advertising timber sales should be reduced, A register of timber ready 
for sale should be kept for public inspection in the ottice of every supervisor. Mar- 
ket prices shonld rule. 

6. Applications for timber cutting should reach the General Land Office from the 
field accompanied by all papers necessary for a decision. The present practice of 
returning such applications to the field for report should be discontinued. Every 
effort shonld be made to act promptly on such applications. No other single feature 
of the present administration has led to so much criticism as the failure to take 
prompt action, 

7. Authority to grant applications for small amounts of timber, within carefully 
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fixed limits, should be vested, so far as the law will permit, in the forest officers in 
the field. | 

8. A record of timber sold as well as of applications for sales should be maintained, 
such that a glance will show precisely what has been sold and what is proposed to 
be sold, in any reserve, together with the progress of each case. 

9. The cutting of unmarked timber should be absolutely prohibited, and so far as 
possible all timber sold should be marked and measured in advance of sale. The 
present system of uniform marking hammers should be discarded and each ranger 
should be given a distinetive United States branding hatchet and made responsible 
for its safe-keeping. No hatchet lost should be replaced. Consequently its fraudu- 
lent use would immediately be detected. 

10. The seale used in measuring logs, the equivalent of cords in board feet, the 
rules for disposing of brush and for the protection of the forest in logging, and other 
similar standard information, should be printed for the information and guidance of 
purchasers and forest officers. 

11. Blank forms should be provided or revised for the making of applications for 
timber sales and grazing permits, and for reports by forest otticers upon the same. 

12. The present policy of appointing as forest officers men totally unacquainted 
with the conditions or requirements of their work should be discontinued. 

13. Forest officers should be required to live in the reserve where they work. 
Exceptions should only be tolerated in the case of residents in the immediate vicinity 
under special circumstances. 

14. Supervisors who have much work to do, as is notably the case in the Black Hills, 
are at present tied to the office by the amount of routine correspondence which 
claims their attention. Such officials should have a clerk or stenographer, and 
should be given the assistance in the field of rangers of a higher grade than those at 
present employed. ; 

15. Proper provision should be made for expenses for travel and subsistence of 
forest officers moving about by common carriers in the performance of their duty. 

The present prohibition of the use of the telegraph should be removed. Very 
serious delays may often be avoided by the expenditure of insignificant sums. 

16. As occasion serves, head rangers, with pay of $1,000 a year, should be given 

charge of a number of ordinary rangers, and should occupy to some degree the posi- 
tion of assistants to the supervisors. Two such men should be employed at. onee in 
the Black Hills. 
. 17. Permanent rangers should receive not less than $75 a month instead of the 
present rate of $60, and should be required to keep as many horses as the efficient 
performance of their work may demand. This change should be made very gradually, 
no ranger being promoted to the higher pay until it has been positively ascertained that 
he is a fit man for permanent retention. Additional men, temporarily employed 
during the season of peculiar danger from fire, should be called forest guards, not 
rangers, and should be placed under the direct. orders of the permanent rangers 
instead of being on the same footing, as at present. 

18. A set form, to be filled in with data of training and experience, should aceom- 
pany every application for a field position. The present form is inadequate and 
incomplete. 

19. The first duty of forest officers is to protect the forest against fire. Rangers 
should be ordered, as they are now forbidden, to leave their own beats when neces- 
gary to assist in extinguishing fires on adjoining beats. The fires this season in 
Washington, Oregon, and other portions of the West have been more destructive 
than for several years. It should be made known in certain reserves, with unmistak- 
able clearness, that all timber killed by tire after January 1, 1902, will be charged for - 
at the same rate as green timber. 

20. Prompt payment of temporary assistants engaged to fii fires should replace 
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By reason of the destruction of these forests this is no longer possible, and it: has 
become necessary to supplement the original investments by the construction of 
reservoirs costing over $2,000,000. 

These reservoirs can not be effective unless their drainage area ix protected) from 
further destruction by sawmills and sheep grazing; otherwise they will soon fill up 
with the débris from the mountain sides. Not only is the value of these irrigation 
works absolutely dependent upon the protection of these forests, but also that: of 
$20,000,000 worth of other property in this valley, including over 2,000 homes, 

The preliminary work for construction of a large reservoir dam has been completed, 
but it is impossible to proceed with the work until the aforesaid: forest reserve: is 
established. It has been our hope and expectation that the Federal Government 
would make a reservation that would be as effective as possible, but we have been 
waiting many months, and our representative, Mr. W. J. Murphy, has made many 
trips to Washington to secure action by the Department to this end, but so far with- 
out avail. 

Meantime the destruction of our property continues and we are powerless to arrest 
the destruction. 

We earnestly request that a proclamation be issued without further delay, solidify- 
ing said reserve, so that the parties interested may secure a release to the Government 
of as much of the land under private holdings as possible. 


Very respectfully submitted. 
THE ARIZONA WateR ComMPany, 


By A. B. Leacn, President. 
CHARLES S. FArRCHILD, 
Hiram R. STEELE, 
MorGan G. BurRNDEY, 
Directors. 
HorxsBiower, BykNE, MILLER & Porter, 
Attorneys for The Arizona Water Company. 


JuLty 2, 1901. 
Mr. A. B. Leacn, 


President of the Arizona Water Company, New York City, N.Y. 

Srr: I am in receipt, by reference from the Executive Mansion, of a communication 
addressed, on the 21st ultimo, by you and the directors and attorney of the Arizona 
Water Company to the President, concerning the necessity for the consolidation of 
the San Francisco Mountains forest. reserves. 

In reply I beg to advise you that for the past two years I have been endeavoring 
to reach some arrangement with the owners of the odd-numbered sections adjoining 
the San Francisco Mountains forest reserves, in Arizona, that would enable me to 

recommend to the President such action as would effect the consolidation of said 
reserves. 

Such proceedings were had in the matter that a proposition was finally submitted 
to this Department by the owners of the odd-numbered sections within the exterior 
limits of said reserves, which I approved and which it was believed would effect the 
consolidation desired. 

Approximately said odd-numbered sections einbrace an area of about 900,000 acres, 
in round numbers, all of which, I understood, was to be relinquished to the United 
States, and other lands in lieu thereof selected elsewhere. 

When it came, however, to the carrying out of the proposition submitted, it was 
discovered that the owners of the odd-numbered sections had overlooked the fact 
that an estimated area of 150,000 acres and which were timbered lands could not be 
relinquished because they were either covered by contracts of sale or by contracts 

providing for the removal of the timber therefrom. 
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Other information reeetved by the Department led me to believe that a large por- 
tion of the remaining 750.000) acres which if was proposed to relinguish was in ne 
vonse timbered ands. and that the aetnal acreage of timbered Jands that would be 
aequired Ov the Crovernment, if said 750,000 acres were relinquished to it, would not 
he vreat enengh to warrant the Government in making the exchange or lands under 
the terms of the proposition nor great enough to ald materially in conserving the 
Water stpply. 

I therefore declined to proeeed further in the matter or to ask the President Pe 
proclamation to make sueh consolidation. and [ so wivised the parties in interest. 

In this connection, referring to the stress placed bv vou upen the proposition that 
the water snpoulv of the salt and Verde rivers, upen which the irmgation of the Sa.t 
River Valley depends, and in whieh vonr company is largely interested. is almost 
wholly dependent ipen the consolidation of this reserve for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the timber and conserving the water suppiv. [ desire to call vour attention fo a2 
phase of this matter witteh appears to have heretorore been overlooked by vou in 
the consideration of this anestion. ; 

You are of course aware that when it was learned that this consolidation was econ- 
templated the snnervisers of Coeonino County, in Arizona, protested against the 
contemplated action, alleging that the political existence of the county was threatenet! 
and wonld be destroverd ip the proposed conselidaton was effected. 

In order that the interests ofall parties might be presented. a hearing was siven and 
had before me. at which the representatives of both Coconino and Maricopa counties 
appeared, 

At that hearing it was alleged bv the representatives of Coeonino County, and 
admitted bv those of Marcopa, that tully three-fourths of the surtace of the San 
Francisco Mountaing forest reserves slopes to the north, that the min-off is in that 
direction. and empties into the Little Colorado. and thence by means of the Great 
Colorado inte the Gault of California. 

Tt was. however. contended bv the representative of Mareopa County that. netwith- 
standing the slope of the vreater portion of the area of said reserve toward the north. 
the bed rock sloped toward the south: that the water percolating through the sol 
flowed along this bed rock and came out in springs toward the south. which fed the 
Sait and Verde mvers. 

In reply te this, however, it was alleged by the representatives of Coeonine Ceunty. 
and net denied bw Maricopa. that investigation at the Creological Survey and the 
Devartment of \erieniture disclosed the fact that there was no absolute evidence in 
their possession showing In whieh direction the bed roek did incline. but that such 
evidence ax they did have indicated that it sloped to the north. 

[fit he true that the major portion of the surface of said reservation slopes to the 
north. and that the hed roek also <lomes in that direetion, it would seem that the 
anxiety of the peonle of the salt River Valiev and their ideas in regard to the source 
of their water snptis are not well founded. 

It was fortherdiselosed at that hearing thatthe Salt and Verde rivers had clerreased 
in their feaw cbiring the last three or four vears., but that there had existed all over 
that country for that period a condition of unusual drought. and that springs on the 
ton of the mountains, inaceessiole to sheen vrazing or any of the agencies that it is 
alleged affect the water flaw. had lost 75 per cent of their capacity in that time. 

A reraarkable fact, however. In connection with that hearing. or rather a remark- 
ahie alevation made by the representative of Coconino County, and not denied by 
these of Maricopa, was that the onlv stream that oriyvinates and receives its water 
supply in the san Francisco Mountains Forest Reserves and which receives the rain- 
fali and run-off from the only portion of the reserves that slopes in a southerly direc- 
tion, is a stream by the name of Oak Creek: that Oak Creek is a tributary of the 

Verde River, and that along the head waters of Oak Creek timber has been cut, sheep 
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have grazed, and all the agencies that are presumed to affect adversely the water 
supply have operated there, yet, notwithstanding these facts, the flow of water in 
that stream has not diminished to any perceptible extent, but has practically main- 
tained itself at flood tide. 

I haveexpressed myself herein at some length, for the purpose of showing vou, first, 
that this Department put forth every honorable effort that it could to bring about 
the consolidation of these reserves, under the impression that it was necessary to 
protect the timber and conserve the water supply and to protect the irrijating inter 
ests of the Salt River Valley; second, that when it came to the point of perfecting 
said consolidation it was discovered that the ability of the owners of the odd-num- 
bered sections to transfer their lands was so hampered and hedged about that the 
acquisition by the Government of the lands which they could convey would not effect 
the purpose intended, and that the Government would simply be exchanging valua- 
ble lands for those that are practically of no value; and, third, that an investigation 
of all the interests involved or supposed to be involved in the proposed consolidation 
of these reserves makes it perhaps an open question as to whether there exists a 
necessity for such consolidation. 

In any event, this Department has at all times been impelled by a desire to do 
whatever it could, and all that it could, consistent with the interests of the Govern- 
ment, to promote the welfare of the communities affected by said reserves, and when- 
ever it is clearly shown that the paramount interests of those communities demand 
the consolidation of these reserves with the odd-numbered sections adjoining then, 
and the owners of said sections will get together and submit a proposition to the 
Department that it can entertain, it stands ready to use its best efforts to effect that 
consolidation. 

All this I have repeatedly indicated to your representative, Mr. Murphy. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours. 
BK. A. Haitrcncoek, Secretary. 


Exuisir D. 


OPENING OF KIOWA, COMANCHE, APACHE, AND WICHITA INDIAN 
LANDS IN THE TERRITORY OF OKLAHOMA. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, by an agreement between the Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians on 
the one part and certain commissioners of the United States on the other part, ratified 
by act of Congress approved March 2, 1895 (28 Stat., 876, 894), the said Indians 
ceded, conveyed, transferred, and relinquished. forever and absolutely, without any 
reservation whatever, unto the United States of America, all their claim, title, and 
interest of every kind and character in and to the lands embraced in the following- 
described tract of country now in the Territory of Oklahoma, to wit: 

Commencing at a point in the middle of the main channel of the Washita River, 
where the ninety-eighth meridian of west longitude crosses the same; thence up the 
middle of the main channel of said river to the line of 98° 407 west longitude; thence 
on said line of 98° 40’ due north to the middle of the channel of the main Canadian 
River; thence down the middle of said main Canadian River to where it crosses the 
ninety-eighth meridian; thence due south to the place of beginning. 

And whereas, in pursuance of said act of Congress ratifving said agreement, allot. 
ments of land in severalty have been regularly made to each and every member of 
said Wichita and afhiated bands of Indians, native and adopted, and the lands occu- 
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pied by religious societies or other organizations for religious or educational work 
among the Indians have been regularly allotted and confirmed to such societies and 
organizations, respectively; 

‘And whereas, by an agreement between the Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache tribes 
of Indians on the one part and certain commissioners of the United States on the 
other part, amended and ratitied by act of Congress approved June 6. 1900 (31 Stat., 
672, 676), the said Indian tribes, subject to certain conditions which have been duly 
performed, ceded, conveyed, transferred, relinquished, and surrendered, forever and 
absolutely, without any reservation whatsoever, expressed or implied, unto the 
United States of America, all their claim, title, and interest of every kind and char- 
acter in and to the lands embraced in the following-described tract of country now 
in the Territory of Oklahoma, to wit: 


Commencing at a point where the Washita River crosses the ninety-eighth meridian 
west from Greenwich; thence up the Washita River, in the middle of the main chan- 
nel thereof, to a point thirty miles, by river, west of Fort Cobb, as now established; 
thence due west to the north fork of Red River, provided said line strikes said river 
east of the one hundredth meridian of west longitude; if not, then only to said merid 
ian line, and thence due south, on said meridian line, to the said north fork of Red 
River; thence down said north fork, in the middle of the main channel thereof, from 
the point where it may be first intersected by the lines above described, to the main 
Red River; thence down said Red River, in the middle of the main channel thereof, 
to its intersection with the ninety-eighth meridian of longitude west from Greenwich; 


thence north, on said meridian line, to the place of beginning. ue 

And whereas, in pursuance of said act of Congress ratifying the agreement last 
named, allotments of land in severalty have been regularly made to each member of 
the said Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache tribes of Indians; the lands occupied by 
religious societies or other organizations for religious or educational work among the 
Indians have been regularly allotted and confirmed to such societies and organiza- 
- tions, respectively; and the Secretary of the Interior, out of the lands ceded by the 
ayreement last narned, has regularly selected and set aside, for the use in common 
for said Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache tribes of Indians, four hundred and eighty 
thousand acres of grazing lands; : 

And whereas, in the act of Congress ratifying the said Wichita agreement, it is 
provided: 


That whenever any of the lands acquired by this agreement shall, by operation 
of law or proclamation of the President of the United States, be open to settlement, 
they shall be disposed of under the general provisions of the homestead and town- 
site laws of the United States: Provided, That in addition to the land-office fees pre- 
scribed by statute for such entries the entryman shall pay one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre for the land entered at the time of submitting his final proof: And pro- 
vided further, That in all homestead entries where the entryman has resided upon and 
improved the land entered in good faith for the period of fourteen months he may 
commute his entry to cash upon the pavment of one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre: And provided further, That the rights of honorably discharged Union soldiers 
and sailors of the late civil war, as defined and described in sections twenty-three 
hundred and four and twenty-three hundred and five of the Revised Statutes, shall 
not. be abridged: And provided further, That any qualified entrymah having lands 
adjoining the lands herein ceded, whose original entry embraced less than one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, may take sufficient land from said reservation to make his 
homestead entry not to exceed one hundred and sixty acres in all, said land to be 
taken upon the same conditions as are required of other entrymen: Provided, That 
said lands shall be opened to settlement within one year after said allotments are 
made to the Indians. 

% * * * * % , * 

That the laws relating to the mineral lands of the United States are hereby extended 
over the lands ceded by the foregoing agreement. 

And whereas in the act of Congress ratifying the said Comanche, Kiowa, and 
Apache agreement it 1s provided— 


That the lands acquired by this agreement shall be opened to settlement by proc- 
lamation of the President within six months after allotments are made and be dis- 
posed of under the general provisions of the homestead and town-site laws of the 
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United States: Prorided, That in addition to the land-office fees prescribed by stat- 
ute for such entries the entryman shall pay one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre for the land entered at the time of submitting his final proof: Amd provided 
further, That in all homestead entnes where the entryman has resided upon and 
improved the land entered in good faith for the penod of fourteen months he mav 
commute his entry to cash upon the payment of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per acre: And proculed further, That the rights of honorably discharged Union 
soldiers and sailors of the late civil war. as detined and described in sections twenty- 
three hundred and four and twenty-three hundred and five of the Revised Statutes, 
shall not be abridged: And provided further, That any person who having attempted 
to but for anv cause failed to secure a title in fee toa homestead under existing laws, 
or who made entry under what is known as the commuted provision of the home- 
stead law, shall be qualitied to make a homestead entry upon said lands: And pro- 
vided further, That any qualified entrvman having lands adjoining the lands herein 
ceded, whose original entry embraced less than one hundred and sixty acres in all, 
shall have the right to enter x0 much of the Jands by this agreement ceded Iving 
contiguous to his said entry as shall, with the Jand already entered. make in the 
aggregate one hundred and.sixty acres, said Jand to be taken upon the same conditions 
as are required of otherentrvmen: And provided further, That the settlers who located 
on that part of said lands called and known as the “‘ neutral strip”’ shall have prefer- 
ence right for thirty days on the lands upon which they have located and improved. 


* * * * % * % 


That should any of said lands allotted to said Indians, or opened to settlement 
under this act, contain valuable mineral deposits, such mineral deposits shall be 
open to location and entry, under the existing mining laws of the United States, 
upon the passage of this act, and the mineral laws of the United States are hereby 
extended over said lands. 


And whereas, by the act of Congress approved January 4, 1901 (31 Stat., 727), the 
Secretary of the Interior was authorized to extend, for a period not exceeding eight 
monthsfrom December 6, 1900, the time for making allotments to the Comanche, 
Kiowa, and Apache Indians, and opening to settlement the lands so ceded by them; 

And whereas, in pursuance of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1901 (31 
Stat., 1093), the Secretary of the Interior has regularly subdivided the lands so as 
aforesaid respectively ceded to the United States by the Wichita and afhliated bands 
of Indians and the Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache tribes of Indians into counties, 
attaching portions thereof to adjoining counties in the Territory of Oklahoma, has 
regularly designated the place for the county seat of each new county, has regularly 
set aside and reserved at such county seat land for a town site to be disposed of in 
the manner provided by the act of Congress last named, and has regularly caused to 
be surveved, subdivided, and platted the lands so set aside and reserved for disposi- 
tion as such town sites; 

And whereas, by the act of Congress last named, it is provided— 

The lands to be opened to settlement and entry under the acts of Congress ratifv- 
ing said agreements, respectively, shall be so opened by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, and to avoid the contests and conflicting claims which have heretofore resulted 
from opening similar public lands to settlement and entry, the President’s proclama- 
tion shall prescribe the manner in which these lands may be settled upon, occupied, 
and entered by persons entitled thereto under the acts ratifving said agreements, 
respectively; and no person shall be permitted to settle upon, occupy, or enter any 
of said lands except as prescribed in such proclamation until after the expiration of 
sixty days from the time when the same are opened to settlement and entry. 

And whereas by the act of Congress last named the President was authorized to 
establish two additional United States land districts and land offices in the Territory 
of Oklahoma, to include the land so ceded as aforesaid, which land districts and land 
offices have been established by an order of even date herewith; 

And whereas all of the conditions required by law to be performed prior to the 
opening of said tracts of land to settlement and entry have been, as I hereby declare, 
duly performed; 

Now, theretore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the power vested in me by law, do hereby declare and make known 
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CONCLUSION. 


As the real proportions of the work which the Government has assumed in Indian 
Territory have become realized by the publie the dissatisfaction which has found 
expression from time to time in many sources because of the slow progress made in 
the rehabilitation of the Indian Territory has abated. The ratification by Congress 
and the Creek tribe of Indians of the agreement made with the representatives of 
that nation on March 8, 1900, leaves now only one tribe of the five with which an 
agreement has not been negotiated by this commission and become effective. While 
supplementary agreements are believed to be necessary with the Choctaw, Chicka- 
saw, and Creek tribes to make practicable the completion of the work enjoined upon 
the commission, it is thought that the sentiment in those tribes is now sufficiently in 
favor of a final settlement of the affairs to warrant the hope that the discrepancies, 
inaccuracies, and ambiguous features of the agreements heretofore made may be 
remedied and ‘such other provisions embodied as shall make possible a full and final 
settlement of all matters. 7 

Very commonly is the Indian Territory referred to as a reservation which should 
be allotted asx rapidly as are the lands of smaller Western tribes. The commissiou 
has endeavored by this and its former reports to convey fully, not only for the infor- 
mation of the Department but for the general public, a knowledge of the conditions 
which exist here. It should be remembered that the work of the Government in 
this country to allintentsand purposes is the division of an estate of nearly 20,000,000 
acres of land among approximately 75,000 heirs. Todetermine who are the rightful 
persons to share in the distribution of the estate, the applications of double the num- 
ber of bona fide claimants must be patiently heard, recorded, and passed upon. The 
laws in each of the Five Tribes under which citizenship is acquired are unlike; nor is 
there a common basis for the distribution of the property of each tribe, so that there 
may properly be said to be five estates instead of one to be administered. The land 
must be distributed according to value, making it necessary in its appraisement to 
take into consideration those conditions which enhance values. Timber of commer- 
cial value must be estimated; the land must be classified to determine its relative 
value; mineral deposits must eventually be taken into consideration; towns must be 
segregated from the general domain, and complications too numerous to recite are to 
be found on every hand. 

The commission has endeavored to press the work in all its branches as rapidly as 
could be done, giving due care to its thorough, careful, and complete execution. 
The climate during the summer is as a rule hot, and in many localities unhealthful, 
and the commission’s forces are often depleted by illness resulting from malaria, bad 
water, and other causes. It is confidently believed that when the reconstruction of 
Indian Territory shall have reached a state of completion the groundwork will be 
found in the main well laid. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Henry L. Dawes. 


Tams Bixsy. 
T. B. NEEDLES. 
C. R. BRECKINRIDGE. 


Exuisir 2B. 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL FOREST 
RESERVES. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, November 8, 1901. 
The CoMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 
Srr: I inclose herewith a memorandum or outline of the principles and practice 
which I have concluded shall govern the administration of the National Forest 
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Reserves. Said memorandum is divided into points of policy and points of business, 
with a special paragraph on grazing. 
You will note carefully the plan submitted and take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to carry the same into effect. 
Very respectfully, E. A. Hitcrcock, 
Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington. 


MEMORANDUM OR OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE TO 
GOVERN THE ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL FOREST RESERVES. 


GENERAL POLICY. 


1. Additional forest reserves, with boundaries drawn to include the smallest pos- 
sible area of land which has passed into private ownership, should be created during 
the present winter, before the disappearance of snow from the mountains permits 
the establishment of additional claims next spring. The wide extension of the forest- 
reserve area is, in my judgment, the most vital need of our Western forests and of 
the vast interests which depend upon them. 

2. Every effort should be made to gain the good will of residents in and near the 
reserves, and especially to create public sentiment against forest firesand the willing- 
ness to assist in reducing them. 

3. The use of real agricultural land within forest reserves for agricultural purposes 
should be promoted and encouraged, and every other resource of the reserves should 
be made available for the conservative use of the people. 

4. Systematic investigation of the reserves should be undertaken, and every effort 
should be made to make them accessible and useful. 

5. Each forest reserve and each part of a reserve should be dealt with on its own 
merits. The present svstem of uniform rules for diverse conditions is simply destruc- 
tive. Similarly, the pay of forest otHcers should be varied from place to place in 
accordance with the expenses devolved upon them by the performance of their duties. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY. 


1. In accordance with vour intention, the chief weight should hereafter be laid on 
‘field work, in contradistinction to the present plan, which administers the reserves 
purely on the basis of papers and reports from the office point of view, with little 
reference to actual work in the field. 

2. Field and office work should be brought into close contact, and every unneces- 
sary step should be removed. The office of superintendent is such a step. 

3. As opportunity offers from time to time, the office of superintendent should 
gradually be dispensed with and the necessary supervision over supervisors and 
rangers should be reached through the medium of inspectors familiar with the woods, 

4, The direction, control, and discipline of their subordinates in the field, and the 
responsibility for them and for their work, should be left as largely as possible with 
the higher resident forest officers. The interference of the office in these matters, 
beyond a certain point, damages the authority and destroys the responsibility of the 
superior officer. 

5. Every effort should be made to create an esprit de corps among the forest off- 
cers. To this end good work should be reeognized by promotion, and the distinetion 
between field and office men should be obliterated as rapidly as possible. | Especially 
should the field men be made to realize that the Department is behind then. 
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GRAZING, 


The central idea should be cooperation between the Government and the grazing 
interests in securing the best management and bringing about the best condition of 
the range. 

The Government, through its forest officers, after consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of the various interests involved, should decide on the number of head to 
be grazed in each forest reserve or each subdivision of a reserve and should establish 
the boundaries between cattle range and sheep range. 

The local associations should assi¢n ranges to owners within the limits thus laid 
down, subject to official approval. 

3. Both owners and local associations should be held responsible for the observ- 
ance of the terms of permits and the prevention of fire and overgrazing. 

4. Fach sheep owner should have the exclusive right to his range, and the same 
should apply within reasonable limits to groups of cattle owners, 

. Permits should run for five vears. 

6. Residents should have precedence in all cases over tramp owners and owners 
from other States. 

Local questions should be decided on local grounds and on their own merits in 
each separate case. 

8. Since the forest reserves are usually summer ranges, provision should be made 
for necessary routes of transit. 

9. The policy of the Government should be ee on regulation rather than pro 
hibition, except in special cases, it being understood that the avoidance of overgraz- 
ing is equally in the interest of all parties. 


BUSINESS PRACTICE, 


Before the opening of the next field season the rules and regulations governing 
the forest reserves should be thoroughly revised, and enough copies should be 
printed to insure familiarity with their provisions on the part of all settlers located 
within thern and of those who make use of their resources. At present unfortunate 
ignorance is the rule. 

The sale of mature live timber whose removal will benefit the forest should be 
encouraged. 

3. The relations between the Government and the purchaser should be made as 
direct, simple, and businesslike as possible. 

4. Dead, down, and hopelessly injured timber should be disposed of in all cases as 
rapidly as possible. Its presence is always a threat to the forest, the forest soil, and 
the conservation of the water supply. 

Timber ready for the ax should be advertised in advance of applications, and 
marked and measured in advance of sale whenever the condition of the forest, the 
probable market, and the force available will permit. Purchasers will thus know 
exactly what they are paying for and a principal cause of injustice and complaint 
will disappear. So far as the law will allow, and efliciency and safety will permit, 
the cost of aulvertianie timber sales should be reduced. A register of timber ready 
for sale should be kept for public inspection in the office of every supervisor. Mar- 
ket. prices should rule. 

Applications for timber cutting should reach the General Land Oftice from the 
field accompanied by all papers necessary for a decision. The present practice of 
returning such applications to the field for report should be discontinued. Every 
effort should be made to act promptly on such applications, No other single feature 
of the present administration has led to so much criticism as the failure to take 
prompt action, 

7. Authority to grant applications for small amounts of tiinber, within carefully 
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fixed limits, should be vested, so far as the law will permit, in the forest officers in 
the field. 

8. A record of timber sold as well as of applications for sales should be maintained, 
such that a glance will show precisely what has been sold and what is proposed to 
be sold, in any reserve, together with the progress of each case. 

9. The cutting of unmarked timber should be absolutely prohibited, and so far as 
possible all timber sold should be marked and measured in advance of sale. The 
present system of uniform marking hammers should be discarded and each ranger 
should be given a distinctive United States branding hatchet and made responsible 
for its safe-keeping. No hatchet lost should be replaced. Consequently its fraudu- 
lent uze would immediately be detected. 

10. The scale used in measuring logs, the equivalent of cords in board feet, the 
rules for disposing of brush and for the protection of the forest in logging, and other 
similar standard information, should be printed for the information and guidance of 
purchasers and forest officers. 

11. Blank forms should be provided or revised for the making of appleations for 
timber sales and grazing permits, and for reports by forest offieers upon the same. 

12. The present policy of appointing as forest officers men totally unacquainted 
with the conditions or requirements of their work should be discontinued. 

13. Forest officers should be required to live in the reserve where they work. 
Exceptions should only be tolerated in the case of residents in the immediate vicinity 
under special circumstances. 

14. Supervisors who have much work to do, as is notably the case in the Black Hills, 
are at present tied to the office by the amount of routine correspondence which 
claims their attention. Such officials should have a clerk or stenographer, and 
should be given the assistance in the field of rangers of a higher grade than those at 
present employed. 

15. Proper provision should be made for expenses for travel and subsistence of 
forest officers moving about by common carriers in the performance of their duty. 

The present prohibition of the use of the telegraph should be removed. Very 
serious delays may often be avoided by the expenditure of insignificant sums. 

16. As occasion serves, head rangers, with pay of $1,000 a year, should be given 

charge of a number of ordinary rangers, and should occupy to some degree the posi- 
tion of assistants to the supervisors. Two sueh men should be employed at once in 
the Black Hills. 
. 17. Permanent rangers should receive not less than $75 a month instead of the 
present rate of $60, and should be required to keep as many horses as the efficient 
performance of their work may demand. This change should be made very gradually, 
no ranger being promoted to the higher pay until it has been positively ascertained that 
he is a fit man for permanent retention. Additional men, temporarily employed 
during the season of peculiar danger from fire, should be called forest guards, not 
rangers, and should be placed under the direct orders of the permanent rangers 
instead of being on the same footing, as at present. 

18. A set form, to be filled in with data of training and experience, should accom- 
pany every application for a field position. The present form is inadequate and 
incomplete. 

19. The first duty of forest officers is to protect the forest against fire. Rangers 
should be ordered, as they are now forbidden, to leave their own beats when neces- 
gary to assist in extinguishing fires on adjoining beats. The fires this season in 
Washington, Oregon, and other portions of the West have been more destructive 
than for several years. It should be made known in certain reserves, with unmistak- 
able clearness, that all timber killed by tire after January 1, 1902, will be charged for 
at the same rate as green timber. 

20. Prompt payment of temporary assistants engaged to fight fires should replace 
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the present dilatory practice, which has seriously interfered with fire protection by 
discouraging the settlers. 

21. The system of daily reports by forest rangers should be abolished at once. It 
serves no useful purpose whatever and fails wholly to secure faithful work. On the 
contrary, it is a constant provocation to falsehood and encourages a feeling that the 
report, and not the work, is the matter of first importance. A regular monthly 
report, with additional reports when necessary, should take its place and should 
bear rather on the condition of the beat and the progress of the work than on the 
occupations of the ranger. 

22. The construction of trails should be pushed throughout the reserves, and the 
blazing of boundary lines, the collection of information regarding advisable increases 
or retrenchments of the reserved area, the mapping of the timber, and similar work 
should proceed steadily throughout the year whenever the forest officers can be 
spared from other field duties. 

23. Every forest officer in charge of a reserve should be required at once to ascer- 
tain, map, and report the patented occupied lands within such reserve, the character 
of such patent, and the names and occupations of the owners. Officers of local land 
offices should be instructed to furnish promptly any necessary information. 

It should be the duty of every forest officer to report at once any fraudulent entries 
or claims within his charge. 

24. Lists of ownership of all lands within the forest reserves should be prepared at 
once by the General Land Office and placed in the hands of the field men. 

25. Fraudulent mining claims in considerable numbers have been located, notably 
in the Black Hills Forest Reserve, in order to seeure possession of timber. If the law 
permits, it would be extremely desirable to require the assent of the local forest 
officers before mineral claims in forest reserves were accepted as valid. 


EXHIBIT C. 
SAN FRANCISCO MOUNTAINS FOREST RESERVES. 


NEW York, June 21, 1901. 
Hon. Wituram McKIniey, President, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: With your permission, we beg leave to submit for vour consideration the great 
necessity for the solidification of the San Francisco Mountain Forest Reserve, in 
Arizona. 

The Arizona Water Company owns the canal system on the north side of the Salt 
River, supplying the city of Phoenix and the farming community on that side of the 
river. Our canal system represents an investment of $2,500,000, and the water is 
taken from the Salt and Verde rivers. 

The supply of these streams is dependent upon the forests at their sources, and 
lands lying within the proposed reservation are the most inportant and essential to 
the preservation of this water supply. 

A very considerable destruction of these forests has already taken place through 
the operations of sawmills and sheep grazing. Our latest reports from Arizona are 
that these operations have already caused a decrease in the water supply of not less 
than 20 per cent from what has been considered a normal flow in the river. 

The direct result of the forest changes has been a quick ‘‘run-off’’ during flood 
periods and an almost entire stoppage of the flow during the dry seasons, when water 
is most needed. 

We call particular attention to the facet that before these streanis were thus affected 
their normal flow was sufficient, without storage, to irrigate successfully the 250,000 
acres covered by existing canals. 
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By reason of the destruction of these forests this is no longer possible, and it has 
become necessary to supplement the original investments by the construction of 
reservoirs costing over $2,000,000. 

These reservoirs can not be effective unless their drainage area is protected from 
further destruction by sawmills and sheep grazing; otherwise they will soon fill up 
with the débris from the mountain sides. Not only is the value of these irrigation 
works absolutely dependent upon the protection of these forests, but also that of 
$20,000,000 worth of other property in this valley, including over 2,000 homes, 

The preliminary work for construction of a large reservoir dam has been completed, 
but it is impossible to proceed with the work until the aforesaid forest reserve is 
established. It has been our hope and expectation that the Federal Government 
would make a reservation that would be as effective as possible, but we have been 
waiting many months, and our representative, Mr. W. J. Murphy, has made many 
trips to Washington to secure action by the Department to this end, but so far with- 
out avail. 

Meantime the destruction of our property continues and we are powerless to arrest 
the destruction. 

We earnestly request that a proclamation be issued without further delay, solidify- 
ing said reserve, so that the parties interested may securea release to the Government 
of as much of the land under private holdings as possible. 


Very respectfully submitted. 
THE ARIZONA WATER CoMPANY, 


By A. B. Leacnu, President. 
CHARLES S, FarrcHILp, 
Hiram R. STEELE, 
MorGan G. BuRNDEY, 
Directors. 
HornxBiower, Byrne, MILLER & Porter, 
Altorneys for The Arizona Water Company. 


Jury 2, 1901. 
Mr. A. B. LeEaca, 


President of the Arizona Water Company, New York City, N.Y. 

Sir: I am in receipt, by reference from the Executive Mansion, of a communication 
addressed, on the 21st ultimo, by you and the directors and attorney of the Arizona 
Water Company to the President, concerning the necessity for the consolidation of 
the San Francisco Mountains forest reserves. 

In reply I beg to advise you that for the past two vears I have been endeavoring 
to reach some arrangement with the owners of the odd-numbered sections adjoining 
the San Francisco Mountains forest reserves, in Arizona, that would enable me to 
recommend to the President such action as would effect the consolidation of said 
reserves. 

Such proceedings were had in the matter that a proposition wags finally submitted 
to this Department by the owners of the odd-numbered sections within the exterior 
limits of said reserves, which I approved and which it was beHeved would effect the 
consolidation desired. 

Approximately said odd-numbered sections embrace an arca of about 900,000 acres, 
in round numbers, all of which, I understood, was to be relinquished to the United 
States, and other lands in lieu thereof selected elsewhere. 

When it came, however, to the carrying out of the proposition submitted, it was 
discovered that the owners of the odd-numbered sections had overlooked the fact 
that an estimated area of 150,000 acres and which were timbered lands could not be 
relinquished because they were either covered by contracts of sale or by eontracts 
providing for the removal of the timber therefrom. 
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Other information received by the Department led me to believe that a large por- 
tion of the remaining 750,000 acres which it was proposed to relinquish was in no 
sense timbered lands, and that the actual acreage of timbered lands that would be 
acquired by the Government, if said 750,000 acres were relinquished to it, would not 
be great enough to warrant the Government in making the exchange of lands under 
the terms of the proposition nor great enough to aid materially in conserving the 
water supply. 

I therefore declined to proceed further in the matter or to ask the President by 
proclamation to make such consolidation, and I so advised the parties in interest. 

In this connection, referring to the stress placed by you upon the proposition that 
the water supply of the Salt and Verde rivers, upon which the irrigation of the Salt 
River Valley depends, and in which your company is largely interested, is almost 
wholly dependent upon the consolidation of this reserve for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the timber and conserving the water supply, I desire to call your attention to a 
phase of this matter which appears to have heretofore been overlooked by you in 
the consideration of this question. : 

You are of course aware that when it was learned that this consolidation was con- 
templated the supervisors of Coconino County, in Arizona, protested against the 
contemplated action, alleging that the political existence of the county was threatened 
and would be destroyed if the proposed consolidation was effected. 

In order that the interests of all parties might be presented, a hearing was given and 
had before me, at which the representatives of both Coconino and Maricopa counties 
appeared. 

At that hearing it was alleged by the representatives of Coconino County, and 
admitted bv those of Maricopa, that fully three-fourths of the surface of the San 
Francisco Mountains forest reserves slopes to the north, that the run-off is in that 
direction, and empties into the Little Colorado, and thence by means of the Great 
Colorado into the Gulf of California. 

It was, however, contended by the representative of Maricopa County that, notwith- 
standing the slope of the greater portion of the area of said reserve toward the north, 
the bed rock sloped toward the south; that the water percolating through the soil 
flowed along this bed rock and came out in springs toward the south, which fed the 
Salt and Verde rivers. 

In reply to this, however, it was alleged by the representatives of Coconino County, 
and not denied by Maricopa, that investigation at the Geological Survey and the 
Department of Agriculture disclosed the fact that there was no absolute evidence in 
their possession showing in which direction the bed rock did incline, but that such 
evidence as they did have indicated that it sloped to the north. 

If it be true that the major portion of the surface of said reservation slopes to the 
north, and that the bed rock also slopes in that direction, it would seem that the 
anxiety of the people of the Salt River Valley and their ideas in regard to the source 
of their water supply are not well founded. 

It was further disclosed at that hearing that,the Salt and Verde rivers had decreased 
in their flow during the last three or four years, but that there had existed all over 
that country for that period a condition of unusual drought, and that springs on the 
top of the mountains, inaccessible to sheep grazing or any of the agencies that it is 
alleged affect the water flow, had lost 75 per cent of their capacity in that time. 

A remarkable fact, however, in connection with that hearing, or rather a remark- 
able allegation made by the representative of Coconino County, and not denied by 
those of Maricopa, was that the only stream that originates and receives its water 
supply in the San Francisco Mountains Forest Reserves and which receives the rain- 
fall and run-off from the only portion of the reserves that slopes in a southerly direc- 
tion, is a stream by the name of Oak Creek; that Oak Creek is a tributary of the 
Verde River, and that along the head waters of Oak Creek timber has been cut, sheep 
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have grazed, and all the agencies that are presumed to affect adversely the water 
supply have operated there, yet, notwithstanding these facts, the flow of water in 
that stream has not diminished to any perceptible extent, but has practically main- 
tained itself at flood tide. 

I have expressed myself herein at some length, for the purpose of showing vou, first, 
that this Department put forth every honorable effort that it could to bring about 
the consolidation of these reserves, under the impression that it was necessary to 
protect the timber and conserve the water supply and to protect the irrigating inter- 
ests of the Salt River Valley; second, that when it came to the point of perfecting 
said consolidation it was discovered that the ability of the owners of the odd-num- 
bered sections to transfer their lands was so hampered and hedged about that the 
acquisition by the Government of the lands which they could convey would not effect 
the purpose intended, and that the Government would simply be exchanging valua- 
ble lands for those that are practically of no value; and, third, that an investigation 
of all the interests involved or supposed to be involved in the proposed consolidation 
of these reserves makes it perhaps an open question as to whether there exists a 
necessity for such consolidation. 

In any event, this Department has at all times been impelled by a desire to de 
whatever it could, and all that it could, consistent with the interests of the Govern- 
ment, to promote the welfare of the communities affected by said reserves, and when- 
ever it is clearly shown that the paramount interests of those communities demand 
the consolidation of these reserves with the odd-numbered sections adjoining them, 
and the owners of said sections will get together and submit a proposition to the 
Department that it can entertain, it stands ready to use its best efforts to effect that 
consolidation. 

All this I have repeatedly indicated to your representative, Mr. Murphy. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours. 
E. A. Hitcueeck, Seeretary. 


ExuHisit D. 


OPENING OF KIOWA, COMANCHE, APACHE, AND WICHITA INDIAN 
LANDS IN THE TERRITORY OF OKLAHOMA. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, by an agreement between the Wichita and aftiliated bands of Indians on 
the one part and certain commissioners of the United States on the other part, ratitied 
by act of Congress approved March 2, 1895 (28 Stat., 876, 894), the said Indians 
ceded, conveyed, transferred, and relinquished. forever and absolutely, without any 
reservation whatever, unto the United States of America, all their claiu, title, and 
interest of every kind and character in and to the lands embraced in the following 
described tract of country now in the Territory of Oklahoma, to wit: 

Commencing at a point in the middle of the main channel of the Washita River, 
where the ninety-eighth meridian of west longitude crosses the same; thence up the 
middle of the main channel of said river to the line of 98° 40’ west longitude; thence 
on said line of 98° 40” due north to the middle of the channel of the main Canadian 
River; thence down the middle of said main Canadian River to where it crosses the 
hinety-eighth meridian; thence due south to the place of beginning. 

And whereas, in pursuance of said act of Congress ratifving said agreement, allot- 
ments of land in severalty have been regularly made to each and every member of 
said Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians, native and adopted, and the lands occu- 
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pied by religious societies or other organizations for religious or educational work 
among the Indians have been regularly allotted and confirmed to such societies and 
organizations, respectively; 

‘And whereas, by an agreement between the Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache tribes 
of Indians on the one part and certain commissioners of the United States on the 
other part, amended and ratitied by act of Congress approved June 6. 1900 (31 Stat., 
672, 676), the said Indian tribes, subject to certain conditions which have been duly 
performed, ceded, conveyed, transferred, relinquished, and surrendered, forever and 
absolutely, without any reservation whatsoever, expressed or implied, unto the 
United States of America, all their claim, title, and interest of every kind and char- 
acter in and to the lands embraced in the fullowing-described tract of country now 
in the Territory of Oklahoma, to wit: 


Commencing at a point where the Washita River crosses the ninety-eighth meridian 
west from Greenwich; thence up the Washita River, in the middle of the main chan- 
nel thereof, to a point thirty miles, by river, west of Fort Cobb, as now established; 
thence due west to the north fork of Red Riv er, provided said line strikes said river 
east of the one hundredth meridian of west longitude; if not, then only to said merid 
ian line, and thence due south, on said meridian line, to the said north fork of Red 
River; thence down said north fork, in the middle of the main channel thereof, from 
the point where it may be first intersected by the lines above described, to the main 
Red River; thence down said Red River, in the middle of the main channel thereof, 
to its intersection with the ninety- eighth meridian of longitude west from Greenw ich; 
thence north, on said meridian line, to the place of beginning. 


And whereas, in pursuance of said act of Congress ratifying the agreement last 
named, allotments of land in severalty have been regularly made to each member of 
the said Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache tribes of Indians; the lands occupied by 
religious societies or other organizations for religious or educational work among the 
Indians have been regularly allotted and confirmed to such societies and organiza- 
- tions, respectively; and the Secretary of the Interior, out of the lands ceded by the 
agreement last named, has regularly selected and set aside, for the use in common 
for said Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache tribes of Indians, four hundred and eighty 
thousand acres of grazing lands; 

And whereas, in the act of Congress ratifying the said Wichita aprestaene it is 
provided: 


That whenever any of the lands acquired by this agreement shall, by operation 
of law or proclamation of the President of the United States, be open to settlement, 
they shall be disposed of under the general provisions of the homestead and town- 
site laws of the United States: Provided, That in addition to the land-office fees pre- 
scribed by statute for such entries the entryman shall pay one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre for the land entered at the time of submitting his final proof: 4 nd pro- 
vided further, That in all homestead entries where the entryman has resided upon and 
improved the land entered in good faith tor the period of fourteen months he mav 
commute his entry to cash upon the payment of one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre: And provided further, That the rights of honorably discharged Uuion soldiers 
and sailors of the late civil war, as defined and described in sections twenty-three 
hundred and four and tiventy-three hundred and five of the Revised Statutes, shall 
not be abridged: And provided further, That any qualified entrymah having lands 
adjoining the lands herein ceded, whose original entry erabiaced: less than one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, may take sutticient land from’ said reservation to make his 
homestead entry not to exceed one hundred and sixty acres in all, said land to be 
taken upon the same conditions as are required of other entrymen: Provided, That 
said lands shall be opened to settlement within one year after said allotments are 
made to the Indians. 

* * * * * * * 

That the laws relating to the mineral lands of the United States are hereby extended 
over the lands ceded by the foregoing agreement. 

And whereas in the act of Congress ratifying the said Comanche, Kiowa, and 
Apache agreement it is provided— 


That the lands acquired by this agreement shall be opened to settlement by proc- 
lamation of the President within six months after allotments are made and be dis- 
posed of under the general provisions of the homestead and town-site laws of the 
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ted States: Provided, That in addition to the land-office fees prescribed by stat- 
-twwr such entries the entryman shall pay one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
~ for the land entered at the time of submitting his final proof: And provided 
“rr, That in all homestead entries where the entrvyman has resided upon and 
vtoved the land entered in good faith for the penud of fourteen months he may 
«mute his entry to cash upon the payment of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
are: And provided further, That the mghts of honorably discharged Union 
- ers and sailors of the late civil war, as defined and described in sections twenty- 
~~ hundred and four and twenty-three hundred and five of the Revised Statutes, 
-alnot be abridged: And provided further, That any person who having attempted 
wit for any cause failed to secure a title in fee toa homestead under existing laws, 
‘who made entry under what is known as the commuted provision of the home- 
ad law, shall be qualified to make a homestead entry upon said lands: ind pro- 
sd further, That any qualified entrvman having lands adjoining the lands herein 
-iel, whose original entry embraced less than one hundred and sixty acres in all, 
-all have the right to enter so much of the lands by this agreement ceded lving 
“niguous to his said entry as shall, with the land already entered, make in the 
wregate one hundred and. sixty acres, said land to be taken upon the same conditions 
»arerequired of otherentrvmen: And provided further, That the settlers who located 
that part of said lands called and known as the ‘‘ neutral strip’’ shall have prefer- 
ice right for thirty days on the lands upon which they have located and improved. 


* * * * % * % 


That should any of said lands allotted to said Indians, or opened to settlement 

“ler this act, contain valuable mineral deposits, such mineral deposits shall be 
ven to location and entry, under the existing mining laws of the United States, 
‘pon the passage of this act, and the mineral laws of the United States are hereby 
-itended over said lands. 


And whereas, by the act of Congress approved January 4, 1901 (31 Stat., 727), the 
‘tretary of the Interior was authorized to extend, for a period not exceeding eight 
nonths from December 6, 1900, the time for making allotments to the Comanche, 
Aiowa, and Apache Indians, and opening to settlement the lands so ceded by them; 

And whereas, in pursuance of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1901 (31 
‘at., 1093), the Secretary of the Interior has regularly subdivided the lands so as 
loresaid respectively ceded to the United States by the Wichita and affiliated bands 
it Indians and the Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache tribes of Indians into counties, 
attaching portions thereof to adjoining counties in the Territory of Oklahoma, has 
regularly designated the place for the county seat of each new county, has regularly 
‘et aside and reserved at such county seat land for a town site to be disposed of in 
the manner provided by the act of Congress last named, and has regularly caused to 
be surveyed, subdivided, and platted the lands so set aside and reserved for disposi- 
‘ion as such town sites; 

And whereas, by the act of Congress last named, it is provided— 

_ The lands to be opened to settlement and entry under the acts of Congress ratify- 

ae said agreements, respectively, shall be so opened by proclamation of the Presi- 

t, and to avoid the contests and conflicting claims which have heretofore resulted 
tion hens similar public lands to settlement and entry, the President's proclama- 

n shall prescribe the manner in which these lands may be settled upon, occupied, 
and entered by persons entitled thereto under the acts ratifving said agreements, 
fy eectvely ; and no person shall be permitted to settle upon, occupy, or enter any 
ae except as prescribed in such proclamation until after the expiration of 

y days from the time when the same are opened to settlement and entry. 

And whereas by the act of Congress last named the President was authorized to 
tablish two additional United States land districts and land offices in the Territory 
tahoe, to include the land so ceded as aforesaid, which land districts and land 
oitces have been established by an order of even date herewith; 

P oe Whereas all of the conditions required by law to be performed prior to the 
ing of said tracts of land to settlement and entry have been, as I hereby declare, 
uly performed; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States of America, 

Y virtue of the power vested in me by law, do hereby declare and make known 


\ 
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that all the lands so as aforesaid ceded by the Wichita and affiliated bands of 
Indians, and the Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache tribes of Indians, respectively, 
saving and excepting sections sixteen, thirty-six, thirteen, and thirty-three im each 
township, and all lands located or selected by the Territory of Oklahoma as indem- 
nity school or educational lands, and saving and excepting all landsallotted in sever- 
alty to individual Indians, and saving and excepting all landsallotted and confirmed 
to religious societies and other organizations, and saving and excepting the lands 
selected and set aside as grazing lands for the use in common for said Comanche, 
Kiowa, and Apache tribes of Indians, and saving and excepting the lands set aside 
and reserved at each of said county seats for disposition as town sites, and saving and 
excepting the lands now used, occupied, or set apart for military, agency, school, 
school farm, religious, Indian cemetery, wood reserve, forest reserve, or other public 
uses, will, on the 6th day of August, 1901, at 9 o’clock a. m.,in the manner herein 
prescribed and not otherwise, be opened to entry and settlement and to disposition 
under the general provisions of the homestead and town-site laws of the United States. 
Commencing at 9 o’clock a. m., Wednesday, July 10, 1901, and ending at 6 o’ clock 
p. m., Friday, July 26, 1901, a registration will be had at the United States land 
offices at El Reno and Lawton, in the Territory of Oklahoma (the office at Lawton 
to occupy provisional quarters in the immediate vicinity of Fort Sill, Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory, until suitable quarters can be provided at Lawton), for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what persons desire to enter, settle upon, and acquire title to any of said 
lands under the homestead law, and of ascertaining their qualifications so to do. 
The registration at each office will be for both land districts, but at the time of regis- 
tration each applicant will be required to elect and state in which district he desires 
to make entry. To obtain registration each applicant will be required to show him- 
self duly qualified to make homestead entry of these lands under existing laws and 
to give the registering officer such appropriate matters of description and identity as 
will protect the applicant and the Government against any attempted impersonation. 
Registration can not be effected through the use of the mails or the employment of 
an agent, excepting that honorably discharged soldiers and sailors entitled to the 
benefits of section 2304 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended by 
the act of Congress approved March 1, 1901 (31 Stat., 847), may present their appli- 
cations for registration and due proof of their qualifications through an agent of their . 
own selection, but no person will be permitted to act as agent for more than one 
such soldier or sailor. No person will be permitted to register more than once or in 
any other than his true name. Each applicant who shows himself duly qualified 
will be registered and given a nontransferable certificate to that effect, which will 
entitle him to go upon and examine the lands to be opened hereunder in the land 
district in which he elects to make his entry; but the only purpose for which he 
may go upon and examine said lands is that of enabling him later on, as herein pro- 
vided, to understandingly select the lands for which he will make entry. Noone 
will be permitted to make settlement upon any of said lands in advance of the open- 
ing herein provided for, and during the first sixty days following said opening no 
one but registered applicants will be permitted to make homestead settlement upon 
any of said lands, and then only in pursuance of a homestead entry duly allowed by 
the local land officers or of a soldier’s declaratory statement duly accepted by such 
officers. . 

The order in which, during the first sixty days following the opening, the registered 
applicants will be permitted to make homestead entry of the lands opened hereunder, 
will be determined by drawings for both the FE] Reno and Lawton districts publicly 
held at the United States land office at El Reno, Oklahoma, commencing at 90’clock 
a.in., Monday, July 29, 1901, and continuing for such period as may be necessary to 
complete the same. The drawings will be had under the supervision and immediate 
observance of a committee of three persons whose integrity is such as to make their 


le) 
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control of the drawing a guaranty of its fairness. The members of this committee 
will be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, who will prescribe suitable com- 
pensation for their services. Preparatory to these drawings the registration officers 
will, at the time of reyistering each applicant who shows himeelf duly qualified, 
make out a card, which must be signed by the applicant, stating the land district in 
which he desires to make homestead entry, and giving such a description of the 
applicant as will enable the local land officers to thereafter identify him. This card 
will be at once sealed in a separate envelope, which will bear no other distinguishing 
label or mark than such as may be necessary to show that. it is to go into the drawing 
for the land district in which the applicant desires to make entry. These envelopes 
will be separated according to land districts and will be carefully preserved and 
remain sealed until opened in the course of the drawing as herein provided. 

\WV hen the registration is completed all of these sealed envelopes will be brought 
together at the place of drawing and turned over to the committee in charge of the 
drawing, who, in such manner as in their judgment will be attended with entire 
fairness and equality of opportunity, shall proceed to draw out and open the separate 
envelopes and to give to each enclosed card a number in the order in which the 
envelopes containing the same is drawn. While the drawings for the two districts 
will be separately conducted, they will occur as nearly at the same time as is practic- 
able. The result of the drawing for each district will be certified by the committee 
to the officers of the district and will determine the order in which the applicants 
may make homestead entry of said lands and settlement thereon. 

Notice of the drawings, stating the name of each applicant and number assigned 
to him by the drawing, will be posted each day at the place of drawing, and each 
applicant will be notified of his number by a postal card mailed to him at the address, 
if any, given by him at the time of registration. Each applicant should, however, 
in his own behalf, employ such measures as will insure his obtaining prompt and 
accurate information of the order in which his application for homestead entry can 
be presented as fixed by the drawing. Applications for homestead entry of said 
lands during the first sixty days following the opening can be made only by regis- 
tered applicants and in the order established by the drawing. At each land oftice, 
commencing Tuesday, August 6, 1901, at 9 o’clock a. m., the applications of those 

drawing numbers 1 to 125, inclusive, for that district must be presented and will be con- 
sidered in theirnumerical order during the first day, and the applications of those draw- 
ing numbers 125 to 250, inclusive, nust be presented and will be considered in their 
numerical order during the second day, and so on at that rate until all of said lands 
subject to entry under the homestead law, and desired thereunder, have been 
entered. If any applicant fails to appear and present his application for entry when 
the number assigned to him by the drawing is reached, his right to enter will be 
passed until after the other applications assigned for that day have been disposed 
of, when he will be given another opportunity to make entry, failing in which he 
will be deemed to have abandoned his right to make entry under such drawing. To 
obtain the allo vance of a homestead entry each applicant must personally present 
the certificate of registration theretofore issued to him, together with a regular home- 
stead application and the necessary accompanying proofs, and with the regular land- 
office fees, but an honorably discharged soldier or sailor may file his declaratory 
statement through the agent representing him at the registration. The production 
of the certificate of registration will be dispensed with only upon satisfactory proof 
of loss or destruction. If at the time of considering his regular application for entry 
it appear that any applicant is disqualified from making homestead entry of these 
lands his application will be rejected, notwithstanding his prior registration. If any 
applicant shall register more than once hereunder, or in any other than his true 
name, or shall transfer his resignation certificate, he will thereby lose all the benefits 
of the registration and drawing herein provided for, and will be precluded from 
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entering or settling upon any of said lands during the first sixty days following said 
opening. 

Because of the provision in the said act of Congress approved June 6, 1900, ‘‘ that 
the settlers who located on that part of said lands called and known as the ‘neutral 
strip’ shall have preference right for thirty days on the lands upon which they have 
located and improved,” the said lands in the ‘‘neutral strip’’ shall for the period of 
thirty davs after said opening be subject to homestead entry and town-site entry only 
by those who have heretofore located upon and improved the same, and who are 
accorded a preference right of entry for thirty days as aforesaid. Persons entitled 
to make entry under this preference right will be permitted to do so at any time 
during said period of thirty days following the opening without previous registration 
and without regard to the drawing herein provided for, and at the expiration of that 
period the lands in said ‘‘neutral] strip’’ for which no entry shall have been made 
will come under the general provisions of this proclamation. 

The intended beneficiaries of the provision in the said acts of Congress, approved, 
respectively, March 2, 1895, and June 6, 1900, which authorizes a qualified entry- 
man having lands adjoining the ceded lands, whose original entry embraced less than 
160 acres, to enter so much of the ceded lands as will make his homestead entry 
contain in the aggregate not exceeding 160 acres, may obtain such an extension of 
his existing entry, without previous registration and without regard to the drawing 
~ herein provided for, only by making appropriate application, accompanied by the 
necessary proofs, at the proper new land office at some time prior to the opening 
herein provided for. 

Any person or persons desiring to found, or to suggest establishing, a town site upon 
any of said ceded lands at any point not in the near vicinity of either of the county seats 
therein heretofore selected and designated as aforesaid, may, at any time before the 
opening herein provided for, file in the proper local land office a written application 
to that effect, describing by legal subdivisions the lands intended to be affected, and 
stating fully and under oath the necessity or propriety of founding or establishing a 
town at that place. The local officers will forthwith transmit said petition to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office with their recommendation in the prem- 
ises. Such Commissioner, if he believes the public interests will be subserved 
thereby, will, if the Secretary of the Interior approve thereof, issue an order with- 
drawing the lands described in such petition, or any portion thereof, from homestead 
entry and settlement and directing that the same be held for the time being for town- 
site settlement, entry, and disposition only. In such event the lands so withheld 
from homestead entry and settlement will, at the time of said opening and not before, 
become subject to settlement, entry, and disposition under the general town-site laws 
of the United States. None of said ceded lands will be subject to settlement, entry, 
or disposition under such general town-site laws except in the manner herein pre- 
scribed until after the expiration of sixty days from the time of said opening. 

Attention is hereby especially called to the fact that under the special provisions 
of the said act of Congress approved March 3, 1901, the town sites selected and 
designated at the county seats of the new counties into which said lands have been 
formed can not be disposed of under the general town-site laws of the United States, 
and ¢an only be disposed of in the special manner provided in said act of Congress, 
which declares: 


The lands so set apart and designated shall, in advance of the opening, be sur 
veyed, subdivided, and platted, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
into appropriate lots, blocks, streets, allevs, and sites for parks or public buildings, 

so as to make a town site thereof: Provided, That no person shall purchase more than 
one business and one residence lot. Such town lots shall be offered and sold at pub- 
lic auction to the highest bidder, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
at sales to be had at the opening and subsequent thereto. 


. All persons are especially admonished that under the said act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1901, it is provided that no person shall be permitted to settle upon, occupy, 
or enter any of said ceded lands except in the manner prescribed in this proclamation 
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until after the expiration of sixty days from the time when the same are opened to 
settlement and entry. After the expiration of the said period of sixty days, but 
not before, any of said lands remaining undisposed of may be settled upon, occupied, 
and entered under the general provisions of the homestead and town-site laws of the 
United States in like manner as if the manner of effecting such settlement, occu- 
pancy, and entry had not been prescribed herein in obedience to law. 

It appearing that there are fences around the pastures into which, for convenience, 
portions of the ceded lands have heretofore been divided, and that these fences are 
of considerable value and are still the property of the Indian tribes ceding said lands 
to the United States, all persons going upon, examining, entering, or settling upon 
any of said lands are cautioned to respect such fences as the property of the Indians, 
and not to destroy, appropriate, or carry away the same, but to leave them undis- 
turbed, so that they may be seasonably removed and preserved for the benefit of the 
Indians. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe all needful rules and regulations neces- 
sary to carry into full effect the opening herein provided for. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set ny hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this fourth day of July, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and one, and of the independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 

[SEAL. ] Wintram McKIN_Ley. 

By the President: 

Davin J. H111, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


Cd 


NOTICE OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF TWO ADDITIONAL LAND DISTRICTS AND CHANGE OF 
BOUNDARIES OF THE OKLAHOMA AND KINGFISHER LAND DISTRICTS, IN THE TERRITORY 
OF OKLAHOMA. 


Notice is hereby given that pursuant to the terms of section 3 of the act of Con- 
gress approved March 3, 1901, entitled ‘‘An act to supplement existing laws relating 
to the disposition of land, and so forth,’’ the President of the United States has 
directed the establishment of the following-named land districts and the location of 
the offices of said districts at the points named: 


First.—The El Reno land district. 


Shall embrace all that portion of the Territory of Oklahoma beginning at the point 
of intersection of the first standard parallel north of the Indian meridian with the 
ninety-eighth degree of longitude west from Greenwich; running thence north on 
said ninety-eighth degree of west longitude to its intersection with the center line of 
the main channel of the Canadian River; thence down said river, following the cen- 
ter line of the main channel thereof, to the range line between ranges 6 and 7 west; 
thence north on said range line between ranges 6 and 7 west to the corner common 
to townships 13 and 14 north, ranges 6 and 7 west; thence west on the township line 
between townships thirteen and fourteen north to its intersection with the center 
line of the main channel of the Canadian River; thence up said river, following the 
center line of the main channel thereof, to its intersection with the western boundary 
line of the Wichita Indian Reservation; thence south on said western boundary line 
to its intersection with the north boundary line of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache 
Indian Reservation; thence west on said boundary line to its intersection with the 
center line of the main channel of the North Fork of the Red River; thence down 
said river, following the center line of the main channel thereof, to its intersection 
with the first standard parallel north; thence east on said first standard parallel 
north to the place of beginning, and the location of the land office of said district 
shall be at El Reno, in Canadian County, Okla. 
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Second.—The Lauton land district. 


Shall embrace all that portion of the Territory of Oklahoma beginning at the point 
of intersection of the first standard parallel north of the Indian meridian with the 
ninety-eighth degree of longitude west from Greenwich, running thence west on said 
first standard parallel north to its intersection with the center line of the main chan- 
nel of the North Fork of the Red River; thence down said river, following the center 
line of the main channel thereof, to the center line of the main channel of Red River; 
thence down said river, following the center line of the main channel thereof, to its 
intersection with the ninety-eighth degree of longitude west from Greenwich; thence 
north on said ninety-eighth degree of west longitude to the place of beginning; and 
the location of the land office of said district shall be at Lawton, in Comanche County, 


Okla. 
Third. —Change of boundaries of Oklahoma and Kingfisher districts. 


It is hereby ordered, pursuant to section 2253, Revised Statutes United States, 
that the following described land be detached from the Oklahoma City district and 
added to the El Reno district: 

Beginning at the point where the ninety-eighth meridian of west longitude inter- 
sects the main channel of the Canadian River; thence following said channel south- 
eastwardly to the point where the range line between ranges 6 and 7 west of the 
Indian meridian intersects said channel; thence with said range line north to the 
third standard parallel north; thence along said parallel to the standard corner to 
townships 13 north, ranges 6 and 7 west; thence with the range line between ranges 
6 and 7 west to the township corner to townships 13 and 14 north, ranges 6 and 7 
west; thence westwardly with the township line between townships 13 and 14 north 
to its intersection with the west boundary of the Wichita Indian Reservation; thence 
southwardly along said west boundary to its intersection with the north boundary of 
the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache Indian Reservation; thence eastwardly along said 
north boundary to its intersection with the ninety-eighth meridian west longitude; 
thence along said ninety-eighth meridian to the place of beginning. 

It is further hereby ordered that the following-described land embraced in the 
Kingfisher land district be detached from said district and added to the El Reno 
land district: 

Beginning at a point where the township line between townships 13 and 14 north, 
range 13 west, of the Indian meridian, intersects the main channel of the Canadian 
River; thence following said channel northwestwardly to its intersection with the 
west boundary of the Wichita Indian Reservation; thence south with said west 
boundary of the Wichita Indian Reservation to its intersection with the township 
line between townships 13 and 14 north; thence eastwardly along said township line 
to the place of beginning. 

Given under my hand at the city of Washington this 4th day of July, A. D. 1901. 


By order of the President: 
BINGER HERMANN, 


Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., June 24, 1901. 


Whereas under agreements ratified by the acts of March, 2, 1895 (28 Stat., 895), 
and June 6, 1900 (31 Stat., 676), certain lands in the Territory of Oklahoma were 
ceded to the United States by the Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians, and the 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache tribes of Indians, respectively; and whereas by the 
act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat., 1093), it is made the duty of the Secretary of the 
Interior, before the time for opening them to settlement or entry, to subdivide said 
lands into such number of counties as will for the time being best subserve the pub- 
lic interests, and to designate the place for the county seat of each county, and to 
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set aside and reserve, at such county seat, for disposition as therein provided, 320 
acres of land: Provided, however, That the Secretary of the Interior may attach any 
part of said lands to any adjoining county in said Territory. 

Now, therefore, I, Ethan Allen Hitchcock, Secretary of the Interior, in compliance 
with the duty imposed upon me by the act last above mentioned, do hereby subdi- 
vide said lands into three counties and fix and establish their boundaries as follows: 

The boundaries of the first of said counties, hereby named Caddo County: 

Beginning at the point of intersection of the first standard parallel north of the 
Indian base line with the ninety-eighth degree of longitude west from Greenwich, 
running thence west along said first standard parallel north to the southwest corner 
of township five north, range thirteen west; thence north on the range line between 
ranges thirteen and fourteen west, and its offsets, to its intersection with the third 
standard parallel north; thence east along said third standard parallel north to the 
center of the main channel of the Canadian River between section two, township 
twelve north, and section thirty-five, township thirteen north, in range eleven west; 
thence down said Canadian River, following the center line of the main channel 
thereof, to the range line between ranges ten and eleven west; thence south on said 
range line between ranges ten and eleven west to the corner common to townships 
ten and eleven north, ranges ten and eleven west; thence east on the township line 
bet ween townships ten,and eleven north to the center of the main channel of the 
Canadian River; thence down said Canadian River, following the center line of the 
main channel thereof, to the ninety-eighth degree of longitude west from Green- 
wich; thence south on said ninety-eighth degree of west longitude to the place of 
beginning. 

The boundaries of the second county, hereby named Comanche County: 

Beginning at the point of intersection of the first standard parallel north of the 

Indian base line with the ninety-eighth degree of longitude west from Greenwich, 
running thence west along said first standard parallel north to the northwest corner 
of township four north, range fifteen west; thence south on the range line between 
ranges fifteen and sixteen west to the southwest corner of township one north, range 
fifteen west; thence west on the Indian base line to the center of the main channel 
of the North Fork of the Red River; thence down said North Fork of Red River, 
following the center line of the main channel thereof, to the center of the main 
channel of the Red River; thence down said Red River, following the center line of 
the main channel thereof, to the ninety-eighth degree of longitude west from Green- 
wich; thence north along said ninety-eighth degree of west longitude to the place of 
beginning. 

The boundaries of the third county, hereby named Kiowa County: 

Beginning at the southeast corner of township five north, range fourteen west; run- 
ning thence west on the first standard parallel north to the northeast corner of town- 
ship four north, range sixteen west; thence south on the range line between ranges 
fifteen and sixteen west to the Indian base line; thence west on said Indian base line 
to its intersection with the center of the main channel of the North Fork of the Red 
River; thence up said North Fork of Red River, following the center line of the main 
channel thereof to its intersection with the township line between townships seven 
and eight north; thence east on said township line to its intersection with the center 
of the main channel of the Washita River; thence down said Washita River, follow- 
ing the center line of the main channel thereof, to the range line between ranges 
thirteen and fourteen west; thence south on said range line between ranges thirteen 
and fourteen west to the place of beginning. 

In conformity with the provisions of said act of March 3, 1901 (supra), that any 
part of said lands may be attached to any adjoining county in said Territory, I have 
attached certain portions of said lands to the counties of Roger Mills, Washita, and 
Canadian, which necessitated a change in the boundaries of said counties, so that 
they now read as follows: 
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Beginning at the southeast corner of township eight north, range twenty-one west 
thence west on the township line between townships seven and eight north to its 
intersection with the center of the main channel of the north fork of the Red River 
thence up said North Fork of Red River, following the center line of the main channel 
thereof, to the one-hundredth degree of longitude west from Greenwich; thence 
north on said one-hundredth degree of west longitude to its intersection with the 
township line between townships fourteen and fifteen north; thence east on said 
township line between townships fourteen and fifteen north to the northeast corner 
- of township fourteen north, range twenty-one west; thence south em the range line 
between ranges twenty and twenty-one west, with its offsets, to the place of beginning. 


WASHITA COUNTY. 


Beginning at the northwest corner of township eleven north, range twenty west; 
thence south on the line between ranges twenty and twenty-one west to the south- 
west corner of township eight north, range twenty west; thence east on the town- 
ship line between townships seven and eight north to the center of the main channel 
of the Washita River; thence down said Washita River, following the center line of 
the main channel thereof, to the range line between ranges thirteen and fourteen west; 
thence north, following the line between ranges thirteen and fourteen west, to the 
northeast corner of township eleven north, range fourteen west; thence west on the 
line between townships eleven and twelve north to the place of beginning. 


CANADIAN COUNTY, 


Beginning at the northwest corner of township fourteen north, range ten west; 
thence south on the range line between ranges ten and eleven west to the third 
standard parallel north; thence west on said third standard parallel north to the 
center of the main channel of the Canadian River; thence down said Canadian River, 
following the center line of the main channel thereof, to the range line between 
ranges ten and eleven west; thence south on said range line between ranges ten and 
eleven west to the corner common to townships ten and eleven north, ranges ten 
and eleven west; thence east on the township line between townships ten and 
eleven north to the center of the main channel of the Canadian River; thence down 
said Canadian River, following the center line of the main channel thereof, to its 
intersection with the range line between ranges four and five west; thence north on 
said range line between ranges four and tive west to the northeast corner of town- 
ship fourteen north, range five west; thence west on the township line between 
townships fourteen and fifteen north, to the place of beginning. 

The county seat of Caddo County is hereby named Anadarko, and is located upon 
the following-described tract of land, containing 320 acres: The SE. }, the E. } of 
the SW. }, the SW. 4 of the SW. 4, the EF. 4 of the NW. 4 of the SW. } of sec. 15, and 
the E. 4 of the SE. } of the SE. } of see. 16, township 7 north, range 10 west, Indian 
meridian. 

The county seat of Comanche County is hereby named Lawton, and is located 
upon the following-deseribed tract of land, containing 320 acres: The N. 4 of sec. 31, 
township 2 north, range 11 west. 

The county seat of Kiowa County is hereby named Hobart, and is located upon 
the following-described tract of land, containing 320 acres: The W. 4 of sec. 3, town- 
ship 6 north, range 18 west. 

EtHan ALLEN HitTcHcock, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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(WICHITA FOREST RESERVE. ) 
By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Vhereas it is provided by section twenty-four of the act of Congress approved 
livh third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled *‘An act to repeal timber- 
cure laws, and for other purposes,’’ ‘‘That the President of the United States 
{us from time to time, set apart and reserve, in any State or Territory having pub- 
Jind bearing forests, in any part of the public lands wholly or in part covered 
nh tinber or undergrowth, whether of commercial value or not, as public reserva- 
‘{tm, and the President shall, by public proclamation, declare the establishment of 
wh reservations and the limits thereof;”’ 
intwhereas the public lands in the Territory of Oklahoma, within the limits 
| tiafter described, are in part covered with timber, and it appears that the public 
iol would be promoted by setting apart and reserving said lands as a public 
rervation : 
‘or, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, by virtue 
ith power in me vested by section twenty-four of the aforesaid act of Congress, do 
thy make known and proclaim that there is hereby reserved from entry or set- 
‘J'ment and set apart as a public reservation all those certain tracts, pieces, or par- 
|rsoi land lying and being situate in the Territory of Oklahoma, and particularly 
ivribed as follows, to wit: 
Beginning at the southeast corner of township three (3) north, range fourteen (14) 
it, Indian meridian, Territory of Oklahoma; thence north along the township 
ite to the northeast eorner of section twenty-four (24), township three (3) north, 
_[ "ge fourteen (14) west; thence east on the section line to the southeast corner of 
‘| ‘tion thirteen (13), township three (3) north, range thirteen (13) west; thence 
wth along the range line between ranges twelve (12) and thirteen (13) west to the 
‘| ‘ttheast corner of the southeast quarter of section twelve (12), township three (3) 
tlh, range thirteen (13) west; thence west to the southwest corner of the north- 
Ket quarter of section twelve (12), township three (3) north, range thirteen (13) 
Yet; thence north to the southwest corner of section one (1), township three (3) 
north, range thirteen (13) west; thence west along the section line between sections 
‘Wo (2) and eleven (11) to the southwest corner of section two (2), township three 
8) north, range thirteen (13) west; thence north along the section line between sec- 
lions two (2) and three (3) to the southeast corner of the northeast quarter of section 
three (3), wnship three (3) north, range thirteen (13) west; thence west along the 
‘enter line of sections three (3), four (4) , five (5), and six (6) to the southwest cor- 
me of the northwest quarter of section six (6), township three (3) north, range 
thirteen (13) west; thence north along the range line between ranges thirteen (13) 
and fourteen (14) west to the northeast corner of section one (1), township three 
i) horth, range fourteen (14) west; thence west along the township line between 
vnships three (3) and four (4) north to the northwest corner of section two (2), 
livnship three (3) north, range fourteen (14) west; thence north to the north- 
“st comer of section thirty-four (34), township four (+) north, range fourteen (14) 
Wet; thence west to the northwest corner of section thirty-four (34), township 
nr (4 north, range fourteen (14) west; thence north to the northeast corner of the 
‘utheast quarter of section twenty-one (21), township four (4) north, range fourteen 
(14) west; thence west to the southwest corner of the northwest quarter of section 
Iwenty (20), township four (4) north, range fourteen (14) west; thence north to the 
Northeast corner of section eighteen (18), township four (4) north, range fourteen 
2 weal; thence west to the northwest corner of section seventeen (17), township 
(4) north, range fifteen (15) west; thence south to the southwest corner of 
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section twenty-nine (29), township four (4) north, range fifteen (15) wes 
thence east to the southeast corner of section twenty-nine (29), ttwnship fot 
(4) north, range fifteen (15) west; thence south to the southwest corner Of sec 
tion thirty-three (33), township four (4) north, range fifteen (15) west; thenc 
east to the southeast corner of said section thirty-three (33), township four (4 
north, range fifteen (15) west; thence south to the southwest corner Of thi 
northwest quarter of section ten (10), township three (3) north, range fifteen (15 
west; thence east to the southeast corner of the northeast quarter of said section ten 
thence south to the southwest corner of section twenty-six (26), townshipthree (3) 
north, range fifteen (145) west; thence east to the southeast corner of said section t=wenty- 
six (26); thence south to the southwest corner of the northwest quarter of section 
thirty-six (36), township three (3) north, range fifteen (15) west; thence east to the 
center of section thirty-three (33), township three (3) north, range fourteen (14) 
west; thence south to the southwest corner of the southeast quarter of said section 
thirty-three (33); thence east along the township line between townships two (2) 
and three (3) north to the southeast corner of township three (3) north, range 
fourteen (14) west, the place of beginning. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all persons not to make settlement upon the 
tract of land reserved by this proclamation. 

The reservation hereby established shall be known as the Wichita Forest Reserve. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this fourth day of July, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and one and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 

[SEAL. ] WILiiAM McKINLEY. 

By the President: . 

Davip J. Hi, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


(28 Stat., 876, 894.) 


CHAP. 188.—AN ACT making appropriations for current and contingent expenses of the Indian 
Department and fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal vear ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety-six, and for other purposes. 

* % * * * x * 

Whereag David H. Jerome, Alfred M. Wilson, and Warren G. Sayre, duly appointed 
commissioners on the part of the United States, did, on the fourth day of June, eight- 
een hundred and ninety-one, conclude an agreement with the Wichita and affiliated 
bands of Indians in Oklahoma Territory, formerly a part of the Indian Territory, 
which said agreement is as follows: 

‘‘Articles of agreement made and entered into at Anadarko, in the Indian Terri- 
tory, on the 4th day of June, A. D. 1891, by and between David H. Jerome, Alfred 
M. Wilson, and Warren G. Sayre, commissioners on the part of the United States, 
and the Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians in the Indian Territory. 


“ARTICLE I, 


‘‘The said Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians in the Indian Territory hereby 
cede, convey, transfer, relinquish, forever and absolutely, without any reservation 
whatever, all their claim, title, and interest of every kind and character in and to 
the lands embraced in the following-described tract of country in the Indian Tern- 
tory, to wit: 

‘‘Commencing at a point in the middle of the main channel of the Washita River 
where the ninety-eighth meridian of west longitude crosses the same; thence up the 
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middle of the main channel of said river to the line of 98° 40’ west longitude; thence 
on said line of 98° 40’ due north to the middle of the channel of the main Canadian 
River; thence down the middle of said main Canadian River to where it crosses the 
ninety-eighth meridian; thence due south to the place of beginning. 


“fARTICLE II. 


“* In consideration of the cession recited in the foregoing article, the United States 
agrees that out of said tract of country there shall be allotted to each and every 
memnber of said Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians in the Indian Territory, 
native and adopted, one hundred and sixty acres of land, in the manner and form 
as follows: 

‘* Said tract of country shall be, by the United States, classified into grazing and 
grain-growing land, and when so classified each of said Indians shall be required to 
take at least one-half in area of his or her allotment in grazing land, subject to the 
foregoing and other restrictions hereinafter. recited. Each and every member of said 
‘Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians in the Indian Territory over the age of eight- 
een years shall have the right to select for himself or herself one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, to be held and owned in reveralty, but to conform to legal surveys in 
boundary as nearly as practicable; and that the father, or if he be dead the mother 

(if members of said tribe or bands of Indians), shall have the right to select a like 
amount of land, under the same restrictions, for each of his or her children under 
the age of eighteen years; and that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or some one 
appointed by him for the purpose, shall select a like amount of land, under the same 
restrictions, for each orphan child belonging to said tribe or bands of Indians under 
the age of eighteen years. 

‘Tt is hereby further expressly agreed that no person shall have the right to make 
his or her selection of land in any part of said tract of country that is now used or 
occupied, or that has been or may hereafter be set apart for military, agency, school, 
school farm, religious, town-site, or other public uses, or in sections sixteen (16) and 
thirty-six (36) in each Congressional township, except in cases where any member 
of said Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians has heretofore made improvements 
upon and now occupies and uses a part of said sections sixteen (16) and thirty-six 
(36), such Indian may make his or her selection, according to the legal subdivisions, - 
so as to include his or her improvements. It is further agreed that wherever in 
said tract of country any one of said Indians has made improvements and now uses 
and occupies the land embracing such improvements, such Indian shall have the 
undisputed right to make his or her selection, to conform to legal subdivisions, how- 


ever, so as to include such improvements, without reference to the classification of 
land hereinbefore recited. 


“ARTICLE ITI. 


‘All allotments hereunder shall be selected within ninety days from the ratifica- 
tion of this agreement by Congress of the United States: provided, the Secretary of 
the Interior, in his discretion, may extend the time for making such selection; and 
should any Indian entitled to allotments hereunder fail or refuse to make his or her 
selection of land in such time, then the allotting agent in charge of the work of mak- 
ing such allotments shall, within the next thirty (30) days after said time, make 
allotments to such Indians, which shall have the same force and effect as if the 
selections were made by the Indians themselves. 


‘ARTICLE IV. 


“When said allotments of land shall have been selected and taken as aforesaid, 
and approved by the Secretary of the Interior, the titles thereto shall be held in trust 
for the allottees, respectively, for a period of twenty-five (25) years, in the manner and 
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to the extent provided for in the act of Congress entitled ‘An act to provide fox- the 
allotment of land in severalty to Indians on the various reservations, and to ex te rci 
the protection of the laws of the United States and the Territories over the Indiaare, 
and for other purposes,’ approved February 8, 1887. And at the expiratioza Of 
twenty-five (25) years the title thereto shall be conveyed in fee simple to the allottees, 
or their heirs, free from all incumbrances. 


“CARTICLE V. 


‘In addition to the allotments above provided for, and the other benefits te be 
received under the preceding articles, said Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians 
claim and insist that further compensation, in money, should be made tothem by 
the United States, for their possessory right in and to the lands above described im 
excess of so much thereof as may be required for their said allotments. Therefore 
it is further agreed that the question as to what sum of money, if any, shall be paict 
to said Indians for such surplus lands shall be submitted to the Congress of the United 
States, the decision of Congress thereon to be final and binding upon said Indians; 
provided, if any sum of money shall be allowed by Congress for surplus lands, it 
shall be subject to a reduction for each allotment of land that may be taken in excess 
of one thousand and sixty (1,060) at that price per acre, if any, that may be allowed 
by Congress. ; 

“fARTICLE VI. 


‘‘Tt is further agreed that there shall be reserved to said Indians the right to pre- 
fer against the United States any and every claim that they may believe they have 
the right to prefer, save and except any claim to the tract of country described in 


the first article of this agreement. 
“ARTICLE VII. 


“It is hereby further agreed that wherever, in this reservation, any religious 
society or other organization is now occupying any portion of said reservation for 
religious or educational work among the Indians the land so occupied may be allotted 
and confirmed to such society or organization; not, however, to exceed one hundred 
and sixty (160) acres of land to any one society or organization, so long as the same 
shall be so occupied and used, and such land shall not be subject to homestead 
entry. That whenever said lands are abandoned for school purposes the same shall 
revert to said Indian tribes and be disposed of for their benefit. 


“ARTICLE VITI. 


‘*This agreement shall have effect whenever it shall be ratified by the Congress of 
the United States, 

“Tn witness whereof the suid commissioners on the part of the United States have 
hereunto set their hands, and the undersigned members of the said Wichita and 
affiliated bands of Indians have set their hands, the day and year first above written.”’ 

That suid agreement be, and the same hereby is, accepted, ratified, and confirmed 
aus herein provided, 

The compensation to be allowed in full for all Indian claims to these lands which 
may be sustained by said court in the serip hereinafter provided for shall not exceed 
one dollar and twenty-tive cents per acre for so much of said land as will not be 
required for allotment to the Indians as provided in the foregoing agreement, sub- 
ject to such reduction as may be found necessary under article five of said agreement: 

Provided, That no part of said sum shall be paid except as hereinafter provided. 

That for the purpose of making the allotments provided for in said agreement, 
Including: the pay and expenses of the necessary special agent or agents hereby author- 
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ized to be appointed by the President for the purpose and the necessary resurveys, 
there be, and hereby is, appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, or s0 much thereof as may be 
necessary. 
"FE hat whenever any of the lands acquired by this agreement shall, by operation of 
law or proclamation of the President of the United States, be open to settlement, 
they shall be disposed of under the general provisions of the homestead and town- 
site laws of the United States: Provided, That in addition to the land-office fees pre- 
scribed by statute for such entries the entryman shall pay one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre for the land entered at the time of submitting his final proof: And 
provided further, That in all homestead entries where the entryman has resided upon 
and improved the land entered in good faith for the period of fourteen months he 
may commute his entry to cash upon the payment of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre: And provided further, That the rights of honorably discharged Union 
soldiers and sailors of the late civil war, as defined and described in sections twenty- 
three hundred and four and twenty-three hundred and five of the Revised Statutes, 
shall not be abridged: And provided further, That any qualified entryman having lands 
adjoining the lands herein ceded, whose original entry embraced less than one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, may take sufficient land from said reservation to make his 
homestead entry not to exceed one hundred and sixty acres in all, said land to be 
taken upon the same conditions as are required of other entrymen: Provided, That 
said lands shall be opened to settlement within one year after said allotments are 
made to the Indians. 

That sections sixteen and thirty-six, thirteen and thirty-three, of the lands hereby 
acquired in each township shall not be subject to entry, but shall be reserved, sec- 
tions sixteen and thirty-six for the use of the common schools, and sections thirteen 
and thirty-three for university, agricultural college, normal schools, and public build- 
ings of the Territory and future State of Oklahoma, and in case either of said sections 
or parts thereof is lost to said Territory by reason of allotment under this act or other- 
wise, the governor thereof is hereby authorized to locate other lands not occupied in 
quantity equal to the loss: Provided, That the United States shall pay the Indians for 
said reserved sections the same. price as is paid for the lands not reserved. 

That as fast as the lands opened for settlement under this act are sold the money 
received for such sales shall be deposited in the Treasury subject to the judgment of 
the court in the suit herein provided for, less such amount, not to exceed fifteen 
thousand dollars, as the Secretary of the Interior may find due Luther H. Pike, 
deceased, late delegate of said Indians, in accordance with his agreement with said 
Indians, to be retained in the Treasury to the credit and subject to the drafts of the 
legal representative of said Luther H. Pike: Provided, That no part of said money 
shall be paid to said Indians until the question of title to the same is fully settled. ._ 

That as the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations claim to have some right, title, and 
interest in and to the lands ceded by the foregoing agreement, which claim is con- 
troverted by the United States, jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred upon the 
Court of Claims to hear and determine the said claim of the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws and to render judgment thereon, it being the intention of this act to allow said 

Court of Claims jurisdiction, so that the rights, legal and equitable, of the United 
States and the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations and the Wichita and affiliated bands 
of Indians in the premises shall be fully considered and determined, and to try and 
determine all questions that may arise on behalf of either party in the hearing of 
said claim; and the Attorney-General is hereby directed to appear in behalf of the 
Government of the United States, and either of the parties to said action shall have 
the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States: Provided, That such 
appeal shall be taken within sixty days after the rendition of the Judgment objected 
to, and that the said courts shall give such causes precedence: And provided further, 
That nothing in this act shall be accepted or construed as a confession that the United 
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States admit that the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations have any claim to or interest 
in said lands or any part thereof. | 
That said action shall be presented by a single petition making the United States 
and the Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians parties defendant and shall set forth 
all the facts on which the said Choctaw and Chickasaw nations claim title to said 
land; and said petition may be verified by the authorized delegates, agents, or attor- 
ney of said nations upon information and belief as to the existence of such facts, and 
no other statement or verification shall be necessary: Provided, That if said Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations do not bring their action within ninety days from the approval 
of this act their claim shall be forever barred: And provided further, That it shall be 
the duty of the Attorney-General of the United States, within ten days after the filing 
of said petition, to give notice to said Wichitas and affiliated bands through the 
agents, delegates, attornevs, or other representatives of said bande that said bands 
are made defendants in said suit, of the purpose of said suit, that they are required 
to make answer to said petition, and that Congress has, in accordance with article 
five of said agreement, adopted this method of determining their compensation, if 
any. And the answer of the Wichitas and affiliated bands shall state the facts on 
which they rely for compensation, and may be verified by their agents, delegates, 
attorneys, or other representatives upon their information and belief as to the exist- 
ence of such facts, and no other statement or verification shall be necessary: And 
provided also, That said Wichitas and affiliated bands shall file their answer in said 
suit within sixty days after they shall receive from the Attorney-General of the 
United States the notice herein provided for, unless further time is granted by the 
court; and in the event of failure to answer they may be barred from all claim in 
the premises aforesaid. 

The said Court of Claims shall receive and consider as evidence in the suit every- 
thing which shall be deemed by said court necessary to aid it in determining the 
questions presented, and tending to shed light on the claim, rights, and equities of 
the parties litigant, and issue rules on any department of the Government therefor 
if necessary. : 

It is hereby further provided that said Choctaw and Chickasaw nations may, at 
any time before the rendition of final judgment in said case by the Court of Claims, 
negotiate with the commissioners appointed under section sixteen of the act of Con- 
gress approved the third day of March, eighteen hundred and ninety-three (27 Stats., 
645), or with any successor or successors in said commission for the settlement of the 
said matters involved in said suit, and move the suspension of such action until such 
negotiation shall be accepted or rejected by Congress; such settlement, however, to 
be made with the concurrence of the Secretary of the Interior and Attorney-General 


of the United States. 
That the laws relating to the mineral lands of the United States are hereby extended 


over the lands ceded by the foregoing agreement. 
* * % % * * 


Approved March 2, 1895. 

NOTE.—The suit provided for in the above act was determined adversely to the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw tribes December 10, 1900, by the Supreme Court of the United States. United States rs. 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, 179 U.S., 494. 


(31 Stat., 672, 676. ) 
CHAP. &813.—AN ACT to ratify an agreement with the Indians of the Fort Hall Indian Reservation in 
Idaho, and making appropriations to carry the same into effect. 


* * * * * * % 


Sec. 6. Whereas David H. Jerome, Alfred M. Wilson, and Warren G. Sayre, duly 
appointed commissioners on the part of the United States, did, on the sixth day of 
October, eighteen hundred and ninety-two, conclude an agreement with the Coman- 
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che, Kiowa, and Apache tribes of Indians in Oklahoma, formerly a part of the Indian 
Territory, which said agreement is in the words and figures as follows: 

‘‘ Articles of agreement made and entered into at Fort Sill, in the Indian Territory, 
on the twenty-first day of October, eighteen hundred and ninety-two, by and between 
David H. Jerome, Alfred M. Wilson, and Warren G. Sayre, commissioners on the 
part of the United States, and the Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache tribes of Indians 
in the Indian Territory. 


‘““ARTICLE I, 


‘* Subject to the allotment of land in severalty to the individual. members of the 
Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache tribes of Indians in the Indian Territory, as herein- 
after provided for, and subject to the setting apart as grazing lands for said Indians 
four hundred and eighty thousand acres of land as hereinafter provided for, and sub- 
ject to the conditions hereinafter imposed, and for the considerations hereinafter 
mentioned, the said Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache Indians hereby cede, convey, 
transfer, relinquish, and surrender, forever and absolutely, without any reservation 
whatever, express or implied, all their claim, title, and interest of every kind and 
character, in and to the lands embraced in the following-described tract of country 
in the Indian Territory, to wit: Commencing at a point where the Washita River 
crosses the ninety-eighth meridian west from Greenwich; thence up the Washita 
River, in the middle of the main channel thereof, to a point thirty miles, by river, 
west of Fort Cobb, as now established; thence due west to the North Fork of Red 
River, provided said line strikes said river east of the one-hundredth meridian of 
west longitude; if not, then only to said meridian line, and thence due south, on 
said meridian line, to the said North Fork of Red River; thence down said North 
Fork, in the middle of the main channel thereof, from the point where it may be first 
intersected by the lines above described, to the main Red River; thence down said 
Red River, in the middle of the main channel thereof, to its intersection with the 
ninety-eighth meridian of longitude west from Greenwich; thence north on said 
meridian line to the place of beginning. 


‘“SARTICLE II. 


‘Out of the lands ceded, conveyed, transferred, relinquished, and surrendered by 
Article I hereof, and in part consideration for the cession thereof, it is agreed by the 
United States that each member of said Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache tribes of 
Indians over the age of eighteen (18) years shall have the right to select for himself 
or herself one hundred and sixty (160) acres of land, to be held and owned in sev- 
eralty, to conform to the legal surveys in boundary; and that the father, or, if he be 
dead, the mother, if members of either of said tribe of Indians, shall have the right 
to select a like amount of land for each of his or her children under the age of eighteen 
(18) years; and that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or some one by him appointed 
for the purpose, shall select a like amount of land for each orphan child belonging to 
either of said tribes under the age of eighteen (18) years. 


“ArTICLE IJIN 


‘That in addition to the allotment of lands to said Indians as provided for in this 
agreement, the Secretary of the Interior shall set aside for the use in common for 
said Indian tribes four hundred and eighty thousand acres of grazing lands, to be 
selected by the Secretary of the Interior, either in one or more tracts as will best 
subserve the interest of said Indians. It is hereby further expressly agreed that no 
person shall have the right to make his or her selection of land in any part of said 
reservation that is now used or occupied for military, agency, school, sehvol-farm, 
religious, or other public uses, or in sections sixteen (16) and thirty-six (36), in each 
Congressional township; except in cases where any Comanche, Kiowa, or Apache 
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Indian has heretofore made improvements upon and now uses and occupies a part of 
said sections sixteen (16) and thirty-six (36), such Indian may make his or her selec- 
tion within the boundaries so prescribed so as to include his or her improvements. 
It is further agreed that wherever in said reservation any Indian, entitled to take 
lands in severaltv hereunder, has made improvements, and now uses and occupies 
the land embracing such improvements, such Indian shall have the undisputed right 
to make his or her selection within the area above provided for allotments, so as to 
include his or her said improvements. 

‘It is further agreed that said sections sixteen (16) and thirty-six (36) in each 
Congressional township in said reservation shall not become subject to homestead 
entry, but shall be held by the United States and finally sold for public school pur- 
poses. It is hereby further agreed that wherever in said reservation anv religious 
society or other organization 1s now occupying any portion of said reservation for 
religious or educational work among the Indians, the lands so occupied may be 
allotted and confirmed to such society or organization, not, however, to exceed one 
hundred and sixty (160) acres of land to any one society or organization, so long as 
the same shall be so occupied and used: and such land shall not be subject to home- 
stead entry. 

“ARTICLE IV. 


‘*All allotments hereunder shall be selected within ninety davs from the ratitica- 
tion of this agreement by the Congress of the United States: Provided, The Secretary 
of the Interior, in his discretion, may extend the time for making such selection; 
and should any Indian entitled to allotments hereunder fail or refuse to make his 
or her selection of land in that time, then the allotting agent in charge of the work 
of making such allotments shall within the next thirty (30) days after said time 
make allotments to such Indians, which shall have the same force and effect ag if the 
selection were made by the Indian. 


‘SARTICLE Vv. 


= 


‘““When said allotments of land shall have been selected and taken as aforesaid, 
and approved by the Secretary of the Interior, the titles thereto shall be held in trust 
for the allottees, respectively, for the period of twenty-five (25) years, in the time 
and manner and to the extent provided for in the act of Congress entitled ‘An act to 
provide for the allotment of land in severalty to Indians on the various reservations, 
and to extend the protection of the laws of the United States and Territories over the 
Indians, and for other purposes,” approved February 8, 1887, and an act amendatory 
thereof, approved February 28, 1891. 

‘*And at the expiration of the said period of twenty-five (25) vears the titles thereto 
shall be conveyed in fee simple to the allottees or their heirs, free from all 
incumbrances. 

“ARTICLE VI. 


‘‘As afurther and only additional consideration for the cession of territory and 
relinquishment of title, claim, and interest in and to the lands as aforesaid, the 
United States agrees to pay to the Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache tribes of Indians, 
in the Indian Territory, the sum of two million ($2,000,000) dollars, as follows: 
Five hundred thousand (3500,000) dollars to be distributed per capita to the mem- 
bers of said tribes at such times and in such manner as the Secretary of the Interior 
shall deem to be for the best interests of said Indians, which sum is hereby appro- 
priated out of any funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; and any part 
of the same remaining unpaid shall draw interest at the rate of five per centum while 
remaining in the Treasury, which interest shall be paid to the Indians annually per. 
capita; and the remaining one million five hundred thousand ($1,500,000) dollars to 
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koe retained in the Treasury of the United States, placed to the credit of said Indians, 
anal while so retained to draw interest at the rate of five per centum per annum, to 


be paid to the said Indians per capita annually. 
‘‘Nothing herein contained shall be held to affect in any way any annuities due 
said Indians under existing laws agreements, or treaties. 


“ArTICLE VIII, 
“Tt is further agreed that wherever in said reservation any member of any of the 


tribes of said Indians has, in pursuance of any laws or under any rules or regulations 
of the Interior Department, taken an allotinent, such allotment, at the option of the 
al lottee, shall be confirmed and governed by all the conditions attached to allotments 
taken under this agreement. , 


“ArtricLE TX, 


“Tt is further agreed that any and all leases made in pursaance of the laws of the 
United States of any part of said reservation which may be in force at the time of 
the ratification by Congress of this agreement shall remain in force the same as if 
this agreement had not been made. 


“ARTICLE X, 


‘It is further agreed that the following-named persons, not members by blood of 
either of said tribes, but who have married into one of the tribes, to wit, Mabel R. 
Given, Thomas F. Woodward, William Wyatt, Kiowa Dutch, John Nestill, James N. 
Jones, Christian Keoh-tah, Edward L. Clark, George Conover, William Deitrick, 
Ben Roach, Lewis Bentz, Abilene, James Gardloupe, John Sanchez, the wife of 
Boone Chandler, whose given name is unknown, Emmit Cox, and Horace P. Jones, 
shall each be entitled to all the benefits of land and money conferred by this agree- 
ment, the same as if members by blood of one of said tribes, and that Emsy 8. Smith, 
David Granthain, Zonee Adams, John T. Hill, and J. J. Methvin, friends of said 
Indians, who have rendered to said Indians valuable services, shall each be entitled 
to all the benefits, in land only, conferred under this agreement, the same as if mem- 
bers of said tribes. 


“ARTICLE XI. 


“This agreement shall be effective only when ratified by the Congress of the 
United States.”’ 

Said agreement be, and the same hereby is, accepted, ratified, and confirmed as 
herein amended. 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to cause the 
allotments of said lands, provided for in said treaty among said Indians, to be made 
by any Indian inspector or special agent. 

That all allotments of said land shall be made under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior to said Indians within ninety days from the passage of this act, sub- 
ject to the exceptions contained in article four of said treaty: Provided, That the 
time for making allotments shall in no event be extended beyond six months from 
the passage of this act. 

That the lands acquired by this agreement shall be opened to settlement by proc- 
lamation of the President within six months after allotments are made and be dis- 
posed of under the general provisions of the homestead and town-site laws of the 
United States: Provided, That in addition to the land-office fees prescribed by statute 
for such entries the entryman shall pay one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre for 
the land entered at the time of submitting his final proof: .fad provided further, That 
in all homestead entries where the entryman has resided apon and improved the 
land entered in good faith for the period of fourteen months he may commute his 
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entry to cash upon the payment of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre: Arndt 
provided further, That the rights of honorably discharged Union soldiers and sailors 
of the late civil war, as defined and described in sections twenty-three hundred and 
four and twenty-three hundred and five of the Revised Statutes, shall not be abridged: 
And provided further, That any person who, having attempted to but for any cause 
failed to secure a title in fee to a homestead under existing laws, or who made entry 
under what is known as the commuted provision of the homestead law, shall be 
qualified to make a homestead entry upon said lands: ind prorided further, That 
any qualified entrvman having lands adjoining the lands herein ceded, whose origi- 


nal entry embraced less than one hundred and sixty acres in all, shall have the right 


to enter so much of the lands by this agreement ceded lying contiguous to his said 
entry as shall, with the land already entered, make in the aggregate one hundred 
and sixty acres, said land to be taken upon the same conditions as are required of 
other entrymen: And provided further, That the settlers who located on that part 
of said lands called and known as the ‘‘neutral strip’? shall have preference right 
for thirty days on the lands upon which they have located and improved. 

That sections sixteen and thirty-six, thirteen and thirty-three, of the lands hereby 
acquired in each township shall not be subject toentry, but shall be reserved, sec- 
tions sixteen and thirty-six for the use of the common schools, and sections thirteen 
and thirty-three for university, agricultural colleges, normal schools, and public 
buildings of the Territory and future State of Oklahoma; and in case either of said 
sections, or parts thereof, is lost to said Territory by reason of allotment under this 
act or otherwise, the governor thereof is hereby authorized to locate other lands not 
occupied in quantity equal to the loss. 

That none of the monev or interest thereon which is, by the terms of the said 
agreement, to be paid to said Indians shall be applied to the payment of any judg- 
ment that has been or may hereafter be rendered under the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, entitled ‘An act_ 
to provide for the adjudication and payment of claims arising from Indian depre- 
dations.”’ 

That should any of said lands allotted to said Indians, or opened to settlement 
ander this act, contain valuable mineral deposits, such mineral deposits shall be open 
to location and entry, under the existing mining laws of the United States, upon the 
passage of this act; and the mineral laws of the United States are hereby extended 
ever said lands. 

That as the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations claim to have some right, title, and 
interest in and to the lands ceded by the foregoing treaty as soon as the same are 
abandoned by said Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache tribes of Indians, jurisdiction be, 
and is hereby, conferred upon the United States Court of Claims to hear and deter- 
mine the said claim of the Chickasaws and the Choctaws, and to render a judgment 
thereon, it being the intention of this act to allow said Court of Claims jurisdiction, 
so that the rights, legal and equitable. of the United States and the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations, and the Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache tribes of Indians in the 
premises shall be fully considered and determined, and to try and determine all 

questions that may arise on behalf of either party in the hearing of said claim; and 
the Attorney-General is hereby directed to appear in behalf of the Government of 
the United States; and either of the parties to said action shall have the right to 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States: Prorided, That such appeal shall 
be taken within sixty davs after the rendition of the judgment objected to, and that 
the said courts shall give such causes precedence: .tad prorided further, That nothing 
in this act shall be accepted or construed as a confession that the United States admit 
that the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations have any claim toor interest in said lands or 


anv part thereof. 
That said action shall be presented by a single petition making the United States 
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party defendant, and shall set forth all the facts on which the said Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations claim title to said land; and said petition may be verified by the 
authorized delegates, agents, or attorneys of said Indians upon their information and 
belief as to the existence of such facts, and no other statement or verification shall 
be necessary: Provided, That if said Choctaw and Chickasaw nations do not bring 
their action within ninety days from the approval of this act, or should they dismiss 
said suit, and the same shall not be reinstated, their claim shall be forever barred: 
And provided further, That in the event it shall be adjudged in the final judgment or 
decree rendered in said action that said Choctaw and Chickasaw nations have any 
right, title, or interest in or to said lands for which they should be compensated by 
the United States, then said sum of one million five hundred thousand ($1,500,000) 
dollars shall be subject to such legislation as Congress may deem proper. 
Approved, June 6, 1900. 


(31 Stat., 727.) 


CHAP. 8.—AN ACT making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
fiscal vear ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and one, and for other purposes. 
% * * * * * % 


For completing the aHotments provided for in the agreement with the Comanche, 
Kiowa, and Apache Indians in Oklahoma, ratified by act approved June sixth, nine- 
teen hundred, including the necessary resurveys, seventy-five thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be nec essary: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized, in his discretion, to contract with responsible parties for retracing 
the lines and reestablishing the monuments found necessary in making said allot- 
ments; and he is hereby authorized to extend the time for making said allotments 
and opening of the land to settlement for a period not exceeding eight months from 
the sixth day of December, nineteen hundred: Provided firther, That the Secretary 


of the Interior may temporarily employ such persons as may be necessary to make 
such allotments. 


* * * * * * * 


Approved, January 4, 1901. 


(31 Stat., 1093, 1094.) 
CHAP. 846.—AN ACT to supplement existing laws relating to the disposition of lands, and so forth, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and [Touse of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, Section 1. That before the time for opening to settlement or 
entry of any of the lands in the Territory of Oklahoma, respectively ceded to the 
United States by the Wichita and aflihated bands of Indians, and the Comanche, 
Kiowa, and Apache tribes of Indians, under agreements respectively ratified by the 
acts of March second, eighteen hundred and ninety-five, and June sixth, nineteen 
hundred, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to subdivide the same 
into such number of counties as will, for the time being, best subserve the public 
interests, and to designate the place for the county seat of each county, and to set 
aside and reserve at such county seat, for disposition as herein provided, three hun- 
dred and twenty acres of land: Prorided, That the Secretary of the Interior may 
attach anv part of said lands to any adjoining county in said Territory. 

The lands to be opened to settlement and entry under the acts of Congress ratify- 
ing said agreements, respectively, shall be so opened by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, and to avoid the contests and conflicting claims which have heretofore resulted 
from opening similar public lands to settlement and entry, the President’s proclamia- 
tion shall prescribe the manner in which these lands may be settled upon, occupied, 
and entered by persons entitled thereto under the acts ratifying said agreements, 
respectively; and no person shall be permitted to settle upon, oecupy, or enter any 
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of said lands except as prescribed in such proclamation until after the expiration of 
sixty days from the time when the same are opened to settlement and entry. 

The lands xo set apart and designated shall, in advance of the opening, be survewed, 

subdivided, and platted, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, intoap pro- 
priate lots, blocks, streets, allevs, and sites for parks or public buildings, so as to nnake 
a town site thereof: Provided, That no person shall purchase more than one business and 
one residence lot. Such town lots shall be offered and sold at public auction to the 
highest bidder, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, at sales to be had 
at the opening and subsequent thereto. The receipts from the sale of these lots 1m 
the respective county seats shall, after deducting the expenses incident to the survey- 
ing, subdividing, platting, and selling of the same, be disposed of under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior in the following manner: A court-house shall be 
erected therewith at such county seat at a cost of not exceeding ten thousand dollars, 
and the residue shall be applied to the construction of bridges, roads, and such other 
public improvements as the Secretary of the Interior shall deem appropriate, includ - 
ing the payment of all expenses actually necessary to the maintenance of the county 
government until the time for collecting county taxes in the calendar year next suc- 
ceeding the time of the opening. No indebtedness of any character shall be contracted 
or incurred by any of said counties prior to the time for collecting county taxes in the 
calendar year next succeeding the opening, excepting where the same shall have 
been authorized by the Secretary of the Interior. | 

Sec. 2. The governor of the Territory shall appoint and commission for each county 
all county and township officers made necessary by the laws of the Territory of Okla- 
homa, who shall hold their respective offices until the officers elected by the people 
at the general election next tollowing the opening shall have qualified. 

Sec. 3. The President is hereby authorized to establish two additional United States 
land districts and land offices in the Territory of Oklahoma, which districts shall 
include the lands so ceded by the Wichita and affiliated bands of Indians; one of the 
land offices shall be located at El Reno, in the county of Canadian, and the other shall 
be located at the county seat nearest Fort Sill. These land districts shall be respec- 
tively established at the time of proclaiming the lands aforesaid open to settlement 
and entry. 

Approved, March 3, 1901. . 


EXHIBIT E. 


REPORT OF W. A. RICHARDS, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF 
THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE, RESPECTING OPENING OF 
KIOWA, ETC., LANDS IN OKLAHOMA. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, October 9, 1901. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

Sir: Lhave the honor tosubmit the following report respecting the opening to settle- 
ment and entry of the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache, and Wichita lands situated in 
the Territory of Oklahoma, ceded to the United States under agreements respectively 
ratified by the acts of March 2, 1895, and June 6, 1900. 

Acting under instructions dated May 13, 1901, I subdivided the territory embraced 
in the above-named lands into three counties, after having first attached to some of 
the surrounding counties small portions of the lands more properly belonging to 
those counties. 

The county embracing the lands to the northeast was named Caddo County; the 
one embracing the lands to the northwest was named Kiowa County, while the one 
embracing the lands to the south was named Comanche County. 

Sites were also selected for the county seats of these new counties, that for Caddo 
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County being in the immediate vicinity of Anadarko station on the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railroad, which was named Anadarko; that for Kiowa County 
being near the station of Kiowa on the above-named railroad and named Hobart, 
while the site for the county seat of Comanche County was located 5 miles south of 
Fort Sill and named Lawton. These town sites each embraced 320 acres and were 
surveyed into blocks, lots, streets, and alleys. The surveys of these town sites were 
made by examiners of surveys detailed from the General Land Office for that 
purpose. | 
The location of the boundaries of the three new counties and of the town sites for 
their respective county seats was completed upon June 11, 1901, and a detailed report 
of my action in connection therewith was submitted and approved. 
The expenses incident to the surveying, subdividing, and platting of the town sites, 
reimbursable to the Government from the sale of lots by the act of March 3, 1901, 
were $5,284.24, as set forth in the itemized statement herewith submitted. 


REGISTRATION. 


In accordance with your letter of June 29, 1901, under which I was instructed to 
take charge of the prospective opening of the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache, and 
the Wichita reservations, I proceeded to El] Reno, Okla., arriving at 2 o’clock a. m. 
of July 10, the day upon which registration was to begin. | 

Under date of July 4, 1901, the Commissioner of the General Land Office, by direc- 
tion of the President, established two new land districts in Oklahoma—the El] Reno 
land district, which includes the Wichita Reservation and the northern portion of 
the Kiowa Reservation, with the land office at El Reno, and the Lawton land dis- 
trict, which includes the remaining portion of the Kiowa and the Comanche and 

Apache reservations, with the land office at Lawton. | 

By the proclamation of the President of July 4, 1901, El Reno and Lawton were 
designated as places of registration, it being provided that the registration at each 
office should be for both land districts, but that at the time of registration each 
applicant should be required to elect and state in which district he desired to make 
entry. It was calculated that under this plan three-fourths of those desiring to 
make entry would register at El Reno and one-fourth at Lawton, which estimate 
proved to be practically correct. Thirty-three clerks were detailed from the Gen- 
eral Land Office to make the registration, 8 of whoin went to Lawton and 25 to 
El Reno. 

The proclamation also provided that the office at Lawton should occupy provisional 
quarters in the immediate vicinity of Fort Sill until suitable quarters could be pro- 
vided at Lawton. Under authority obtained from the honorable Secretary of War, 
the registration for the Lawton district was made at Fort Sill, where a commodious . 
building was furnished for the use of the clerks. The registration at this point was 
very greatly facilitated by the efficient service rendered by the commanding officer, 
Maj. G. L. Scott, and the officers and men under his command. A very large pro- 
portion of those who registered at Fort Sill came there in wagons and went into camp 
in the valley of Cache Creek, upon the military reservation. During a portion of the 
period of registration this camp contained more than 10,000 people. Good order 
prevailed both in the camp and at the registration booth, which speaks well for the 

- efficiency of those in charge of the registration, the military, and the people 
themselves. 

The registration at this place proceeded in a perfectly orderly manner throughout 
the entire period and was concluded at 6 p. m. of July 26 with a total registration of 
29,000, and no qualified applicant was left unregistered at the close of business. Upon 
the conclusion of the registration, the clerks in charge were transported to the rail- 
toad station, 30 miles distant, in Government ambulances kindly furnished by Major 
Scott, and at 5 o’clock a. m. ot July 27 reported for duty to me at El Reno. 
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The clerks who were to make the registration at El Reno reached that place at 
2a.m. of July 10, and at 9a. m. of that day began the registration at six booths, 
which had been previously secured and furnished. Four clerks were placed in each 
booth to work under the direction of one of their number designated as chief. 

Upon the opening of the booths several thousand people were in line before thae:rm, 
some of them having been there more than twenty-four hours. There being a grreat 
many women in the lines, I proceeded to secure and furnish a booth to be tasecdt 
exclusively by women, and opened the same at 1 o’clock p. m. of July 10, with two 
land-office clerks and two clerks temporarily employed, the places of these t=™wo 
clerks in their respective booths being filled by hiring two additional temporary 
clerks, 


The establishment of this booth was heartily indorsed and highly appreciated Tow 
the women, of whom about 8,000 were registered there. Asthey were not prohibitect 
from registering at the other booths it is estimated that about 2,000 were so reriss— 
tered, making an estimated total of 10,000 women who were registered at El Reno. 

Upon July 10, the first day of registration, 4,018 people were registered, which 
Was very satisfactory, all things being considered. 

As it was necessary that applications for registration should be sworn to before 
being presented to the registering clerks, notaries public, clerks of courts, justices of 
the peace, and others anthorized to administer oaths engaged in the business of pre- 
paring such papers. At first exorbitant charges were made for such services. To 
correct this practice I refused to furnish blanks to any officer who would not agree 
to charge but 25 cents for his services in each case, which resulted in fixing that 
amount as the general charge. At Fort Sill, where, on account of the military super- 
vision, the matter could be more easily controlled, the charge was fixed at 10 cents. 

Upon July 13, through an accident to the pumping machinery at the waterworks, 
water was shut off from the mains supplying El Reno with water. The weather was 
very hot, and there were not less than 15,000 transient people in the city, making the 
situation one of great seriousness. Unless it could have been remedied at once it 
would have been necessary to have transferred the registration to some place where 
there would have been sufficient water. Tn conference with the city officials, this 
fuct Was impressed upon them and it was urged that immediate steps be taken to 
repair the waterworks. It was also suggested as a means of temporary relief that 
casks, with drinking cups attached, be placed at convenient places upon the streets 
and kept filled with water obtained from wells, with a cake of ice in each cask. 
These suggestions were acted upon without delay, the waterworks were speedily 
repaired, and the public drinking places provided and found to be so useful that they 
were maintained during the entire period of registration. 

In this connection I take pleasure in stating that during the registration and the 
drawing which followed it the people of El Reno put forth every exertion to provide 
for the comfort and convenience of the strangers who visited their city. There was 
no raise in the prices of any of the commodities or accommodations necessary to their 
conifort, and while for thirty days the city contained more than ten times its normal 

population there were no hardships nor suffering, but all were well cared for and 
made comfortable at very reasonable expense. 

The registration progressed in an orderly manner, but on account of the applicants 
being largely in excess of the number which had been expected it became necessary 
to employ additional assistance. Booth No. 1 was so situated that a greater number 
of people applied for registration there than at any other point, and the largest num- 
ber of clerks emploved in one place were in this booth. It was used as a training 
school from whieh clerks eould be taken as needed for use in other booths. By keep- 
ing fully informed of the movement of trains upon the railroads entering El Reno I 
was enabled to so arrange the clerks as to be continually prepared to speedily regis- 
ter the great numbers of people who arrived daily. Alter the second day no unregis- 
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tered people were left in front of the booths when they were closed for the night. 
The time appointed for the opening of the booths was 8 o’clock a. m., but they were 
freq wuently opened earlier by the voluntary action of the clerks. The hours of closing 
were regulated by the number of people who arrived during the day, but 5 o’clock 

/~p- mm. was the general hour for closing. | 
‘U pon Wednesday, July 24, the reports from the railroads and the numbers of peo- 
} ple present indicated that the registration would be unusually large, for which we 
were fully prepared. Between the hours of 8 a. m. and 12 o’clock noon 11,556 peo- 
ple were registered. As eight heavily loaded trains were due to arrive between 4 and 
6 yp. m., it was arranged that the booths should be kept open until 8 o’clock or until 
ewverybody who so desired had been registered. We were disappointed by the rail- 
roads, however, and only two of the trains arrived before 8 o’clock, the total regis- 

tration for the day being something in excess of 16,000. 

Registration was effected by the applicant presenting a sworn statement of his qual- 
ifications and his desire to be registered, which was received and filed. A small blank 
was then filled out with a description of the applicant, the name of the land district 
in which he desired to make homestead entry, and his post-office address, which he 
signed, after which he was given a certificate of registration. 

Upon July 1] a force of clerks was engaged and, in charge of an experienced clerk, 
were employed in separating by districts and arranging in alphabetical order the ' 
applications and identification cards received at the booths on the preceding day. 
After having been placed in order, each identification card was compared with its 
corresponding application and by this means any errors which might have occurred 
in the registration were corrected. At the same time a typewritten list was made 


for each district, embracing the names of those registered for that district, each day’s 
work alphabétically arranged. 


J The applications, identification cards, and lists for each district were subsequently 
placed in the respective land offices and afford a means of detecting any frauds which 
may have been attempted through double registration or the attempt to impersonate 
another person in making an entry. 

After the first week of registration the applications of soldiers to register by agent 
became so numerous and so impeded the registration of others that it became neces- 
sary to organize a separate booth for the registration of soldiers by soldiers’ agents, 
which booth was placed in charge of an efficient clerk and in which were located the 
register and receiver of the El Reno office, who rendered faithful and efficient service. 

It is believed that the fact that all soldiers’ agents were required to register at one 
booth prevented some designing men from attempting to act as agent for more than 
one soldier, which they might have done successfully if allowed to register at any of 
the other booths. 

Upon Friday, July 26, registration was closed in.every booth simultaneously at 6 
o’clock p. m., the chief of each booth having set his watch by city observatory time, 
in addition to which the city fire bell was struck at that hour. At the time of 
closing there was no unregistered person in front of any booth in the city. 

The total registration at El Reno was 135,416. Upon the first day of the registra- 
aT tion there was considerable disorder at several of the booths at this place, the people 

appearing to have an idea that it was necessary for them to secure and hold their 
positions in line by force and to take every means to guard their own interests. In 
avery short time they appeared to become satisfied that they were to receive fair 
treatment; that there would be no favoritism, and that the entire matter was to be 
honestly managed, after which there was absolutely no disturbance of any kind in 
connection with the registration. In fact, there was very little disorder of any char- 
acter in the city at any time, notwithstanding its overcrowded condition. 
Upon the conclusion of the registration, all of the land-office clerks were immedi- 
ately employed in placing the identification cards in proper envelopes and sealing 
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the same, which had been delaved until this time by the fact that it was impossible 
to obtain the envelopes in time to place the cards in them when the registration was 
made. 

I consider that it was an advantage to those who registered that the cards should 
not have been placed in the envelopes at the same time that the registration was 
made, as by the delay an opportunity was afforded to compare each identification 
card with the sworn application, thus affording a complete check upon the registra- 
tration and a means of correcting any errors that might have been made in the rush 
of work. 

The identification cards were carefully guarded during the day, at the time of reg- 
istration, by being placed in locked cash boxes through a slit cut for that purpose, 
no one but myself having a key to any of these boxes. At night these cards were 
placed in the vault of the Citizens’ State Bank, of El Reno, and were taken out only 
upon my order. 

No one but land-office clerks were emploved in placing these cards in the envelopes, 
which was completed about 4 o’clock of Sunday, July 28, this being the only Sunday 
upon which we found it necessary to work. 


THE DRAWING. 


By your letter of July 20, 1901, Hon. David P. Dyer, of Missouri, Hon. Frank Dale, 
of Oklahoma, and myself were appointed a committee to have the supervision of 
the drawing to determine the order in which registered applicants would be per- 
mitted to make entry in conformity with the President’s proclamation of July 4, 
1901, of which committee I was appointed chairman. 

This committee first met at El Reno on the evening of the 25th day of July, and 
readily agreed upon the plan by which the drawing should be conducted. In pur- 
suance thereof a platform 32 feet square was erected in one of the streets of the city, 
fronting the high-school grounds, which rose gradually from the platform, affording 
ample space for those desiring to witness the drawing. A canvas roof covered the 
platform and canvas curtains were provided with which a inclose its sides in case 
of a storm. 

Two boxes were constructed in which were ‘ be placed the envelopes containing 
the names of those who had been registered. Each of these boxes was 10 feet long, 
23 feet deep, and 2} feet wide, with an iron rod running the entire length through 
the middle of each box, securely fastened. Iron bolts were placed in either end of 
the boxes and served as pivots upon which the boxes could be revolved. On one 
side of each box there were three openings about 2 feet apart for the purpose of 
receiving the envelopes. On another side of each box there were five holes, each 
separately numbered, large enough to admit the hand amd arm of a person and 
through which the envelopes were to be drawn. These holes were covered with 
slides except when opened for the purpose of withdrawing an envelope. 

On the morning of the 29th of July, at the hour designated in the President’s 
proclamation for the drawing, these boxes were taken upon the platform and placed 
upon trestles upon which they could be revolved. The envelopes containing the 
names of all who had been registered were also brought upon the platform. These 
envelopes had been separated according to the respective land districts, were of two 
colors, one being buff and the other white, and bore no distinguishing mark other 
than the name ‘‘E] Reno’’ on those for one district and ‘‘ Lawton”’ on those for the 
other. The envelopes were in pasteboard boxes, each of which contained 400 envel- 
opes, and the boxes for each district were consecutively numbered. Small cards had 

been prepared bearing numbers corresponding to the numbers upon the envelope 
boxes, which cards were placed in a receptacle from which they were drawn at rap- 
dom, and the envelope boxes taken in the order in which the cards were drawn and 
their contents placed in the larger boxes, a portion of each box through each of the 
three larger openings, and well scattered throughout the entire length of the box. 
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When all of the envelopes had been thus placed, these openings in the drawing 
boxes were closed and securely sealed, and the boxes revolved until the envelopes 
were thoroughly mixed. Ten reputable young men had been selected, all of whom 
were under age and therefore not registered and in no wise interested in the draw- 
ing, to draw the envelopes from the boxes. These young men were assigned to the 

holes in these boxes by lot, and it was also determined by lot which one should 
begin the drawing at each box. The young man at the hole numbered 3 drew the 
number entitling him to take the first envelope from the Fl Reno box, and the young 
man at the hole numbered 4 drew the number entitling him to take the first envelope 
from the Lawton box, the drawing thereafter to continue in numerical order. 

The drawing began with the El Reno box by the young man at hole numbered 3 
drawing an envelope, which he handed to Mr. Dale, of the committee, who caused 
the same to be numbered 1. He then opened the envelope and took therefrom 
the identification card and caused the same number to be placed upon it, and then 
handed the card to Mr. Richards, of the committee, who inspected the same and in 
turn handed it to Mr. Dyer, of the committee, who announced the name and descrip- 
tion of the person to the people. This course was followed until 25 envelopes had 
been drawn from the El Reno box, after which the box was closed and 25 envelopes 
were drawn from the Lawton box in the same order and disposed of in the same | 
manner, after which this box was closed and both boxes securely sealed and adjourn- 
ment taken until 2 o’clock p. m. 

Great interest was shown by the people in this part of the drawing, and it was 
estimated that there were not less than 30,000 present to witness it. The location of 
the stand and the elevation of the grounds surrounding it were such as to enable all 
to have a fair view of the proceedings. There was no disorder of any kind, and the 
announcement of the names drawn was received with great applause. 

In the afternoon of this day the drawing was continued until 500 names had been 
drawn from each box, the same order observed in the drawing of the morning being 
followed, except that instead of the announcement being made from the platform, 
typewritten lists were prepared, which were taken out into the midst of the audience 
and read, and then posted upon bulletin boards which had been provided for that 
purpose. . 

Provision had been made upon the stand for the accommodation of newspaper 
reporters, of whom a large number were in attendance, and towhom manifold copies 
of these typewritten lists were furnished and by them supplied to their respective 
newspapers. All of the daily papers of Oklahoma and many of those of the States of 
Kansas, Missouri, and Texas published complete lists of the names and numbers 
of the first 6,500 drawn for each land district, thus affording notification to those 
interested. 

While the drawing of names was in progress a force of land-office clerks was 
engaged in preparing postal-card notices to those whose names had been drawn, 
which were placed in the post-oflice upon the evening of that day. This course was 
followed during the entire drawing of the 6,500 names from each land district, the 

* postal cards being mailed on the same day upon which the names were drawn. 

At the close of the tirst day’s drawing the boxes were sealed up and left in charge 
of some of the land-oftice clerks and a guard of deputy United States marshals, which 
course was pursued during the entire period of the drawing. 

The drawing was continued upon the platform at the rate of 2,000 per day for each 
land district until the total of 6,500 envelopes had been drawn for each district, 
which covered a period of four days. The drawing of this number might have been 
concluded in a shorter space of time, but it was not deemed advisable, as the num- 
ber drawn per day was as large as the newspapers could conveniently handle. As it 
was estimated that there was only a sufficient amount of land in each land district 


to supply 6,500 entrymen, only that number in each district were notified to appear 
at the respective land offices upon stated days. 
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Upon the conclusion of the drawing of these 6,500 names for each land district the 
boxes were removed toa building where the drawing could be more expeditiously 
conducted and where it was continued in the same manner, each envelope and identi- 
fication card being given corresponding numbers. The drawing continued until the 
afternoon of the 6th of August, when the whole number of envelopes deposited in the 
two boxes had been separately drawn and numbered. 

The postal-card notices for all of the 6,500 names drawn for each land district were 
mailed by land-oftice clerks, who exercised great care in this work in order that each 
one might be properly notified. Upon the conclusion of the mailing of these essen- 
tial notices a force of clerks were employed, who were nearly all residents of El] Reno, 
and placed in charge of a competent land-office clerk and proceeded to mail notice 
of the number drawn by each of the remaining ones in each of the land districts. 
This was done in accordance with the requirements of the President’s proclamation, 
and was a wise provision, as by it each applicant had the satisfaction of knowing 
that his name had been placed in the box of the district in which he desired to enter 
and had been drawn in its order. | 

The commission duly certified to the land officers at El Reno and Lawton the lists 
of 6,500 names for each land district drawn from the box, showing the ordér in 
which those whose names were drawn might make their homestead entries. 

While the greatest interest was shown by the people in the first day’s drawing, 
and a larger number were present that day than upon any subsequent day, a very 
large number of people remained in E! Reno until the conclusion of the drawing of 
6,500 names in each district. There was the same good order which had prevailed 
throughout the entire period of registration. No dissatisfaction was at any time 
expressed as to the plan of the drawing or the manner in which it was conducted, 
but, upon the contrary, both were very generally commended. Even those who met 
with disappointment in the drawing of numbers had no criticism to offer, but 
expressed themselves as satisfied that they had been treated with absolute fairness. 


SALE OF TOWN SITES. 


By your letter of July 19, 1901, I was instructed to take charge of and superintend, 
subject to the provisions of the act of March 3, 1901, and the regulations contained 
in said letter, the offering and sale of the town lots in the county-seat town sites of 
Lawton, Anadarko, and Hobart, in the respective and duly formed counties of 
Comanche, Caddo, and Kiowa, which instructions were supplemented by your tele- 
grain of July 26, 1901, relating to the appointment of commissioners. 

Acting under these instructions, I appointed J. R. Hampton as commissioner for 
the sale of the town site of Lawton, C. F. Nesler as commissioner for the sale of the 
town site of Anadarko, and I. P. Holcombe as commissioner for the sale of the town 
site of Hobart, and designated the auctioneers and clerks who were to assist them. 
These commissioners gave the required bonds, which were approved by the Depart- 
ment, entered upon their duties, and began the sale of the town lots promptly at 9 
o'clock of August 6 in each of the three town sites. The sales were continued from 
day to day without any special incidents worthy of note. There was no occasion to 
suspend the sales and no evidence of any combination among the bidders to suppress 
competition or prevent the sale of lots at a reasonable value, nor was there any dis- 
turbance among the bidders or those present which prevented the orderly progress 
of the sale. All lots purchased were immediately paid for in cash, and the money 
received therefor was transmitted by each commissioner, withou‘ delay, to the sub- 
treasury at St. Louis. Every precaution was taken for the safe-keeping of the money 
while in the possession of the commissioners. The greatest precaution taken to pro- 
tect the money received from these sales was at Lawton. 

When the sales began at this place, on the 6th of August, the nearest railroad sta- 
tion was’ Rush Springs, Ind. T., a distance of 30 miles, the road from Lawton to which 
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place ran through an unsettled country. <A military escort of 10 cavalrymen, in com- 
mand of a sergeant, was provided by Major Scott, the commanding officer at Fort 
Sill, and as it was necessary to make this trip of 30 miles six times a week, it required 
two details upon the road all the time. Subsequently the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad was completed to a point 12 miles north of Fort Sill, at which point 
an. express office was established, after which the funds were taken to that point, and 
at the conclusion of the sale the road had been completed to Fort Sill. 

A guard of cavalrymen was also furnished each day for the protection of the money 
during the sale and during its transmission from Lawton to Fort Sill, where it was 
necessary that it should be kept overnight, which was also done under guard. The 
money paid for town lots at Lawton was under a military guard from the time it was 
paid to the commissioner until it was delivered to the express company. The same 
was true of the money received from the sale of lots at Anadarko, a detachment of 
cavalry being stationed at that place for the purpose of guarding the receipts of the 
sale of that town site. 

There were no troops stationed at Hobart, the protection of the funds received 
there being provided by deputy United States marshals. The deputies furnished - 
by the United States marshal also rendered very efficient services at Anadarko and 
Lawton, in conjunction with the military guard. There was no loss of funds of any 

kind at either of these town sites. 

The sales progressed without interruption, every lot in each of the town sites being 
sold and paid for and the sales concluded within the time prescribed by your 
instructions. The receipts from the sales of these town sites were as follows: 


Number | Total re- 
of lots. | ceipts. 


Town site. 


ata Be le ae gt Aone oe ara chan Sis naie 2 Ribera Ces eds eal AP ot od lara eee eae 1,422 | $414, 845 
A TNACAER Oe Sis tS tate ee ae acre arb uaveh ah eewceatan ieee can Mad eee ta 1,129 188, 455 
POAT es once cee tal Grucci se as pe ee sas Ue caeS Wuiet aio ea nee Dee ae cat ne oes 1, 308 132, 733 


making the total receipts from the sale of the three town sites $736,033. 
The expenses incurred in making the sales of these town sites are as follows: 


Taw tO a 24 iets occu e sie cheek eee eee oe ee ae ae Seto wre eee $2, 489. 62 
PAN AGAP KO ross Secon She Mee eats teens ie yao tea 1, 544. 53 
TO DATS ooo ticle eas Saka eee. na eae eee cate uc ate cee wearers 1, 797. 00 

PE Od lteter cee he one ine ee ads a eet ak ee cee ee eee $5, 831.15 


which is a little less than four-fifths of 1 per cent of the total receipts. 

Under the authority of your telegram of August 3, 1901, these expenses, which 
included the pay of the commissioners, were paid from the receipts of the respective 
sales, and the net receipts only were deposited in the subtreasury at St. Louis to your 

credit as trustee for the respective town sites. These amounts so deposited are, 
respectively, as follows: 


Lawton: 
DOlAL TOCOI ere 550% caps inh 5 eet eee Sees ee ee $414, 845. 00 
TPOCAMOXPCises 2220.65 Site bed de seeeue eles 2,489. 62 
AMOUNU-CepOSItEds 225scccc2d dacenmeseecddee Gowieses sas eeesens $412, 355. 38 
Anadarko: 
Total receipts s.cueuteseuwdcigndvorscaoiewentsatases 188, 455. 00 
POMP OXPCISCS 5 223255. otantees.. tac Uaan anes t 1, 544. 58 


Amount deposited <. 2.0.42. nctoutecccedoee reese sececededeosess 186, 910. 47 
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Hobart: ; 
POtal FOCCINtS oo.ssn ewe wec cece ubeteceees estates $132, 733. 00 
TOCA CX Penses vec catechol ohn, aches weet e eee: 1, 797. 00 

Amount.deposited ice 1246 0b2244 e505 cies astacesamserseceassssc $130, 936. 0O 

Total amount deposited 20.465 22552022 h eden ess sees getewnses 730, 201. 85 


It is provided in the act of March 3, 1901, that— 


“the receipts from the sale of these lots in the respective county seats shall, after 
deducting the expense incident to the surveying, subdividing, platting, and selling 
of the same, be disposed of under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, in 


the following manner,’’ ete. 

A statement has heretofore been submitted of the expenses incident to the sur- 
veying, subdividing, and platting of the town sites of Lawton, Anadarko, and 
Hobart. As these town sites embrace the same number of acres, and the expenses 
incident to their survey were practically the same in each case, no attempt has been 
made to keep an account with each town site, but the expenses incident to their 
survey are submitted in one account with the suggestion that in my opinion they 
should be divided equally between the three town sites, one-third of the gross amount 
to be charged to each one. 

These accounts have all been audited in the General Land Office and paid from 
the appropriations to which they are properly chargeable. 

It appears that the entire amount of expenses so incurred and paid and which 
should now be deducted from the receipts of sales of said town lots on account of 
said expenses, and deposited to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States, is 
$5,284.24, one-third of which is $1,761.41, which amount it is reeommended should 
be charged against the receipts from the sale of each town site. 

If the distribution of expense of survey is made as herein suggested, the net bal- 
ances to the credit of the town sites will be as follows: 


Lawton: 
Gross receipts..........- ua daarnacwst ee Si ears eases $414, 845. 00 
Less expense of survey.........---.-------- $1, 761. 41 
Less expense of sale ..-....-.-.----------- 2, 489. 62 
Total Gx pens@ve Saeed eho eec el 4, 251. 03 
POtat MCG RECEI DIS: 220 ce see ceded ion eee readoeeser te Ses se 410, 593. 97 
Anadarko: | 
GGTOSS TeCOINIS 3. csassoesesicew cde ous ne dames eaten 188, 455. 00 
Less expense of survey.......------------- 1, 761. 41 
Less expense of sale .......--.....-.----- 1, 544. 53 
Potaliexpenses 22.5 223s ee ect ocee ee 3, 305. 94 
Total net receipts eer ee ism iueotse ace Sees cree eee tees eoeas 185, 149. 06 
Hobart: . 
CTOss TeCOis - son ce a wee le se eens ueeronkews 132, 733. 00 
Less expense of survey............-------- 1, 761. 41 
Less expense of sale .......-..------------ 1, 797. 00 
OA ON PCNSOs c.2.2c emt cadena sew acecnn Coulee 3, 008. 41 
POtal Nevrecelits. eG ees oo oheeces edt ckecune eect awesase 129, 174. 59 


Total net receipts from sale of three town sites ..............--- $724, 917. 62 
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Great credit is due to the commissioners and those associated with them for the 
successful manner in which the sales of these town sites were conducted. At the 
beginning of the sales there were no buildings upon either of the town sites which 
could be used by the commissioners, and it was necessary that temporary platforms 
should be erected, upon which the sales were conducted. At Lawton a small build- 
ing was also constructed, which was occupied by the commissioner and his clerks, 
while they occupied sleeping apartments and boarded at Fort Sill. At Anadarko the 

commissioner and his assistants obtained board and: lodging at the Indian agency, 
adjoining the town site, while at Hobart the commissioner and his assistants lived 
in a tent adjoining the platform upon which the sales were made. - 

While the time devoted to the sale of lots was from 9 a. m. until 4 p. m., it was 
necessary that the commissioners and their assistants should begin work much earlier 
than 9 o’clock, while the making up of their accounts and reports occupied their 
time for several hours after the sales were closed. 

At each one of the town sites it was necessary that the money received from the 
day’s sales should be retained by the commissioner over night, as the express com- 
pany would not receive it until the following day. This necessitated a night guard 
upon the money, and was a constant source of care to the commissioners. 

The sales were conducted to the entire satisfaction of those who participated in 
the purchase of lots, while the amounts received were larger than had been expected. 
The expenses incident to the survey and the sale were as small as the conditions 
under which they were made would permit, and the net receipts are sufficient to 

place each of the new counties upon a good financial basis. 


THE ENTRIES. 


In accordance with the President’s proclamation, the land offices at Elreno and 
Lawton were duly opened for business upon the qualification of their respective 
registers and receivers. Prior to August 6, 1901, the business of these officers was 
principally confined to passing upon applications for reservations for town-site pur- 
poses, of which there were seven in the El Reno district and three in the Lawton 
district which finally received your approval, and to receiving the additional entries 
of those entrymen having entries adjoining the ceded lands of less than 160 acres. 
While not so employed the local land officers of these districts were engaged upon 
the registration in progress at Fort Sill and El Reno, in which they rendered valu- 
able assistance. Upon August 6, at 9 o’clock a. m., these offices were opened for the 
receipt of entries by those holding numbers entitling them to make homestead 
entries. Both at Lawton and El Reno buildings suitable for land-office purposes had 
been erected and furnished. 


In addition to the usual supply of blanks, maps, and plats, each office was provided _ 


with a map of its district, drawn upon a scale sufficiently large to distinctly show each 
smallest legal subdivision of land. Each of these maps was in charge of an experienced - 
land-office clerk and was accessible to those desiring to make entries. As soon as 
made each entry was marked off upon the map, and thus it constantly showed the 
land open to entry in that district, which was of very great assistance to the entry- 
men. In addition to the regular clerks allowed the local land offices, several 
detailed clerks from the General Land Office were on duty in each of these offices. 
With this force no difficulty was experienced in receiving and recording the 125 
entries per day provided by the proclamation. Those holding low numbers, entitling 
them to make early entries, generally selected land contiguous to some one of the 
town sites, preference being given to those designated as county seats. Upon the 
land adjoining these town sites, and especially at Lawton, large numbers of people 
had congregated prior to the day of the opening. This unwarranted occupation was 
not brought to my attention until August 5. Asthe entries were to begin at 9 o’clock 
a.m. of August 6, and these occupied lands would be the first applied for, immediate 
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of said lands except as preseribed in such proclamation until after the expiration Of 
sixty days from the time when the same are opened to settlement and entry. 

The lands so set apart and designated shall, in advance of the opening, be survevedl, 
subdivided, and platted, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, into appro- 
priate lots, blocks, streets, allevs, and sites for parks or publie buildings, so as to make 
atown site thereof: Provided, That no person shall purchase more than one business and 
one residence lot. Such town lots shall be offered and sold at public auction to the 
highest bidder, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, at sales to be had 
at the opening and subsequent thereto. The receipts from the sale of these lots im 
the respective county seats shall, atter dedueting the expenses incident to the survey- 
ing, subdividing, platting, and selling of the same, be disposed of under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior in the following manner: A court-house shall be 
erected therewith at such county seat at a cost of not exceeding ten thousand dollars, 
and the residue shall be applied to the construction of bridges, roads, and such other 
public improvements as the Secretary of the Interior shall deem appropriate, includ - 
ing the payment of all expenses actually necessary to the maintenance of the county 
government until the time for collecting county taxes in the calendar year next suc- 
ceeding the time of the opening. No indebtedness of any character shall be contracted 
or incurred by any of said counties prior to the time for collecting county taxes in the 
calendar year next succeeding the opening, excepting where the same shall have 
been authorized by the Secretary of the Interior. | 

Sec. 2. The governor of the Territory shall appoint and commission for each county 
all county and township otticers made necessary by the laws of the Territory of Okla- 
homa, who shall hold their respective offices until the officers elected by the people 
at the general election next following the opening shall have qualified. 

Sec. 3. The President is hereby authorized to establish two additional United States 
land districts and land ottices in the Territory of Oklahoma, which districts shall 
include the lands so ceded by the Wichita and attiliated bands of Indians; one of the 
land offices shall be located at El Reno, in the county of Canadian, and the other shall 
be located at the county seat nearest Fort Sill. These land districts shall be respec- 
tively established at the time of proclaiming the lands aforesaid open to settlement 
and entry. 

Approved, March 3, 1901. . 


Exurpit E. 


REPORT OF W. A. RICHARDS, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF 
THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE, RESPECTING OPENING OF 
KIOWA, ETC., LANDS IN OKLAHOMA. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, October 9, 1901. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. . 

Str: Lhave the honor tosubmit the following report respecting the opening to settle- 
ment and entry of the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache, and Wichita lands situated in 
the Territory of Oklahoma, ceeded to the United States under agreements respectively 
ratitied by the aets of March 2, 1895, and June 6, 1900. 

Acting under instructions dated May 18, 1901, I subdivided the territory embraced 
in the above-named lands into three counties, after having first attached to some of 
the surrounding counties small portions of the lands more properly belonging to 
those counties. 

The county embracing the lands to the northeast was named Caddo County; the 
one embracing the lands to the northwest was named Kiowa County, while the one 
embracing the lands to the south was named Comanche County. 

Sites were also selected for the county seats of these new counties, that for Caddo 
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Count wy being in the immediate vicinity of Anadarko station on the Chicago, Rock 
Y=laxxcd and Pacific Railroad, which wae named Anadarko; that for Kiowa County 
beimse near the station of Kiowa on the above-named railroad and named Hobart, 
while the site for the county seat of Comanche County was located 5 miles south of 
Fort Silland named Lawton. These town sites each embraced 320 acres and were 
surwv eyed into blocks, lots, streets, and alleve. The surveys of these town sites were 
Wiacte by examiners of surveys detailed from the General Land Office for that 
! pur qpoere. 

“KE he location of the boundaries of the three new counties and of the tuwn sites for 
thelr respective county seate was completed upon June 1], 1901, and a detailed report 
©f my action in connection therewith was eubmitted and approved. 

“The expenses incident ty the surveying, subdividing, and platting of the town sites, 
reimbursable to the Government from the sale of lots by the act of March 3, 1901, 
w ere $5,284.24, as set forth in the itemized statement herewith submitted, 


REGISTRATION, | 


In accordance with your letter of June 29, 1901, under which I was instructed to 
‘take charge of the prospective opening of the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache, and 
the Wichita reservations, I proceeded to El Reno, Okla., arriving at 2 0’clock a. m. 
of July 10, the day upon which registration was to begin. 

Under date of July 4, 1901, the Commissioner of the General Land Office, by diree- 
tion of the President, established two new land districts in Oklahoma—the El Reno 
land district, which includes the Wichita Reservation and the northern portion of 
the Kiowa Reservation, with the land office at El Reno, and the Lawton land dis- 

} trict, which includes the remaining portion of the Kiowa and the Comanche and 
Apache reservations, with the land office at Lawton. 

By the proclamation of the President of July 4, 1901, El Reno and Lawton were 
designated as places of registration, it being provided that the registration at each 
office should be for both land districts, but that at the time of registration each 
applicant should be required to elect and state in which district he desired to make 
entry. It was calculated that under this plan three-fourths of those desiring to 
make enfry would register at El Reno and one-fourth at Lawton, which estimate 
proved to be practically correct. Thirty-three clerks were detailed from the Gen- 
eral Land Office to inake the registration, 8 of whom went to Lawton and 25 to 
E] Reno. | 

The proclamation also provided that the office at Lawton should occupy provisional 
quarters in the immediate vicinity of Fort Sill until suitable quarters could be pro- 
vided at Lawton. Under authority obtained from the honorable Secretary of War, 
\ the registration for the Lawton district was made at Fort Sill, where a commodious 
a building was furnished for the use of the clerks. The registration at this point was 
very greatly facilitated by the efhicient service rendered by the commanding officer, 

Maj. G. L. Scott, and the officers and men under his command. A very large pro- 

portion of those who registered at Fort Sill eame there in wagons and went into camp 
ae § in the valley of Cache Creek, upon the military reservation, During a portion of the 
: period of registration this camp contained more than 10,000 people. Good order 
prevailed both in the camp and at the registration booth, which speaks well for the 
eficiency of those in charge of the registration, the military, and the people 
themsel veg, 

The registration at this place proceeded in a perfectly orderly manner throughout 
the entire period and was concluded at 6 p.m. of July 26 with a total registration of 
29.000, and no qualified applicant was left unregistered at the close of business. Upon 
the conclusion of the registration, the clerks in charge were transported to the rail- 
road station, 30 miles distant, in Government ambulances kindly furnished by Major 
Seott, and at 5 o'clock a.m. of July 27 reported for duty to me at El Reno. 
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The clerks who were to make the registration at El Reno reached that place at 
2a.m. of July 10, and at 9a. m. of that day began the registration at six booths, 
which had been previously secured and furnished. Four clerks were placed in each 


booth to work under the direction of one of their number designated as chief. 

Upon the opening of the booths several thousand people were in line before them, 
some of them having been there more than twenty-four hours. There being a great 
many women in the lines, I proceeded to secure and furnish a booth to be used 
exclusively by women, and opened the same at 1 o’clock p. m. of July 10, with two 
land-office clerks and two clerks temporarily emploved, the places of these two 
clerks in their respective booths being filled by hiring two additional temporary 


clerks. 

The establishment of this booth was heartily indorsed and highly appreciated by 
the women, of whom about 8,000 were registered there. Asthey were not prohibited 
from registering at the other booths it is estimated that about 2,000 were so regis- 
tered, making an estimated total of 10,000 women who were registered at El Reno. 

Upon July 10, the first day of registration, 4,018 people were registered, which 
was very satisfactory, all things being considered. 

As it was necessary that applications for registration should be sworn to before 
being presented to the registering clerks, notaries public, clerks of courts, justices of 
the peace, and others authorized to administer oaths engaged in the business of pre- 
paring such papers. At first exorbitant charges were made for such services. To 
correct this practice I refused to furnish blanks to any officer who would not agree 
to charge but 25 cents for his services in each case, which resulted in fixing that 
amount as the general charge. At Fort Sill, where, on account of the military super- 

vision, the matter could be more easily controlled, the charge was fixed at 10 cents. 

Upon July 13, through an accident to the pumping machinery at the waterworks, 

water was shut off from the mains supplying El Reno with water. The weather was 
very hot, and there were not less than 15,000 transient people in the city, making the 
situation one of great seriousness. Unless it could have been remedied at once it 
would have been necessary to have transferred the registration to some place where 
there would have been sufficient water. In conference with the city officials, this 
fact was impressed upon them and it was urged that immediate steps be taken to 
repair the waterworks. It was also suggested asa means of temporary relief that 
casks, with drinking cups attached, be placed at convenient places upon the streets 
and kept filled with water obtained from wells, with a cake of ice in each cask. 
These suggestions were acted upon without delay, the waterworks were speedily 
repaired, and the public drinking places provided and found to be so useful that they 
were maintained during the entire period of registration. 

In this connection I take pleasure in stating that during the registration and the 
drawing which followed it the people of El Reno put forth every exertion to provide 
for the comfort and convenience of the strangers who visited their city. There was 
no raise in the prices of any of the commodities or accommodations necessary to their 
comfort, and while for thirty days the city contained more than ten times its normal 
population there were no hardships nor suffering, but all were well cared for and 
made comfortable at very reasonable expense. 

The registration progressed in an orderly manner, but on account of the applicants 
being largely in excess of the number which had been expected it became necessary 
to employ additional assistanve. Booth No. 1 was so situated that a greater number 
of people applied for registration there than at any other point, and the largest num- 
ber of clerks employed in one place were in this booth. It was used as a training 
school from which clerks could be taken as needed for use in other booths. By keep- 
ing fully informed of the movement of trains upon the railroads entering El Reno I 

wax enabled to so arrange the clerks as to be continually prepared to speedily regis- 
ter the great numbers of people who arrived daily. After the second day no unregis- 


ay 
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tered people were left in front of the booths when they were closed for the night. 
‘The time appointed for the opening of the booths was 8 o’clock a. m., but they were 
frequently opened earlier by the voluntary action of the clerks. The hours of closing 
were regulated by the number of people who arrived during the day, but 5 o’clock 
~. m. was the general hour for closing. | 

Upon Wednesday, July 24, the reports from the railroads and the numbers of peo- 

ple present indicated that the registration would be unusually large, for which we 
were fully prepared. Between the hours of 8 a. m. and 12 o’clock noon 11,556 peo- 
ple were registered. As eight heavily loaded trains were due to arrive between 4 and 
6 p. m., it was arranged that the booths should be kept open until 8 o’clock or until 
everybody who so desired had been registered. We were disappointed by the rail- 
roads, however, and only two of the trains arrived before 8 o’clock, the total regis- 
tration for the day being something in excess of 16,000. 

Registration was effected by the applicant presenting a sworn statement of his qual- 
ifications and his desire to be registered, which was received and filed. A small blank 
was then filled out with a description of the applicant, the name of the land district 
in which he desired to make homestead entry, and his post-office address, which he 
signed, after which he was given a certificate of registration. 

Upon July 11 a force of clerks was engaged and, in charge of an experienced clerk, 
were employed in separating by districts and arranging in alphabetical order the © 
applications and identification cards received at the booths on the preceding day. 
After having been placed in order, each identification card was compared with its 
corresponding application and by this means any errors which might have occurred 
in the registration were corrected. At the same time a typewritten list was made 
for each district, embracing the names of those registered for that district, each day’s 
work alphabétically arranged. 

The applications, identification cards, and lists for each district were aubsequently 
placed in the respective land offices and afford a means of detecting any frauds which 
may have been attempted through double registration or the attempt to impersonate 
another person in making an entry. 

After the first week of registration the applications of soldiers to register by agent 
became so numerous and so impeded the registration of others that it became neces- 
sary to organize a separate booth for the registration of soldiers by soldiers’ agents, 
which booth was placed in charge of an efficient clerk and in which were located the 
register and receiver of the El Reno office, who rendered faithful and efficient service. 

It is believed that the fact that all soldiers’ agents were required to register at one 
booth prevented some designing men from attempting to act as agent for more than 
one soldier, which they might have done successfully if allowed to register at any of 
the other booths. 

Upon Friday, July 26, registration was closed in.every booth simultaneously at 6 
o’clock p. m., the chief of each booth having set his watch by city observatory time, 
in addition to which the city fire bell was struck at that hour. At the time of 
closing there was no unregistered person in front of any booth in the city. 

The total registration at El Reno was 135,416. Upon the first day of the registra- 
tion there was considerable disorder at several of the booths at this place, the people 
appearing to have an idea that it was necessary for them to secure and hold their 
positions in line by force and to take every means to guard their own interests. In 
avery short time they appeared to become satisfied that they were to receive fair 
treatment; that there would be no favoritism, and that the entire matter was to be 
honestly managed, after which there was absolutely no disturbance of any kind in 
connection with the registration. In fact, there was very little disorder of any char- 
acter in the city at any time, notwithstanding its overcrowded condition. 

Upon the conclusion of the registration, all of the land-office clerks were immedi- 
ately employed in placing the identification cards in proper envelopes and sealing 
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the same, which had been delayed until this ume by the fact that it was impossible 
to obtain the envelopes in time to place the cards in them when the registration was 
made. 

I consider that it was an advantage to those who registered that the cards should 
not have been placed in the envelopes at the same time that the registration was 
made, as by the delay an opportunity was afforded to compare each identification 
card with the sworn application, thus affording a complete check upon the registra- 
tration and a means of correcting any errors that might have been made in the rush 
of work. 

The identification cards were earetully guarded during the day, at the time of reg- 
istration, by being placed in locked cash boxes through a slit cut for that purpose, 
no one but myself having a key to any of these boxes. At night these cards were 
placed in the vault of the Citizens’ State Bank, of El Reno, and were taken out only 
upon my order. 

No one but land-otfice clerks were employed in placing these cards in the envelopes, 
which was completed about 4 0’clock of Sunday, July 28, this being the only Sunday 
upon which we found it necessary to work. 


THE DRAWING. 


By your letter of July 20, 1901, Hon. David P. Dyer, of Missouri, Hon. Frank Dale, 
of Oklahoma, and myself were appointed a committee to have the supervision of 
the drawing to determine the order in which registered applicants would be per- 
mitted to make entry in conformity with the President’s proclamation of July 4, 
1901, of which committee I was appointed chairman. 

This comunittee first met at E] Reno on the evening of the 25th day of July, and 
readily agreed upon the plan by which the drawing should be conducted. In pur- 
suance thereof a platform 32 feet square was erected in one of the streets of the city, 
fronting the high-school grounds, which rose gradually from the platform, affording 
ample space for those desiring to witness the drawing. A canvas roof covered the 
platform and canvas curtains were provided with which to inclose its sides in case 
of astorm. 

Two boxes were constructed in which were to be site the envelopes containing 
the names of those who had been registered. Each of these boxes was 10 feet long, 
23 feet deep, and 23 feet wide, with an iron rod running the entire length through 
the middle of each box, securely fastened. Iron bolts were placed in either end of 
the boxes and served as pivots upon which the boxes could be revolved. On one 
side of each box there were three openings about 2 fect apart for the purpose of 
receiving the envelopes. On another side of each box there were five holes, each 
separately numbered, large enough to admit the hand amd arm of a person and 
through whieh the envelopes were to be drawn. These holes were covered with 
slides except when opened for the purpose of withdrawing an envelope. 

On the morning of the 29th of July, at the hour designated in the President’s 
proclamation for the drawing, these boxes were taken upon the platform and placed 
upon trestles upon which they could be revolved. The envelopes containing the 
names of all who had been registered were also brought upon the platform. These 
envelopes had been separated according to the respective land districts, were of two 
colors, one being buff and the other white, and bore no distinguishing mark other 
than the name ‘‘ I] Reno’’ on those for one district and ‘‘Lawton’’ on those for the 

other. The envelopes were in pasteboard boxes, each of which contained 400 envel- 
opes, and the boxes tor each district were consecutively numbered. Small cards had 
heen prepared bearing numbers corresponding to the numbers upon the envelope 
hoxes, which ecards were placed in a receptacle from which they were drawn at ran- 
dom, and the envelope boxes taken in the order in which the cards were drawn and 
their contents placed in the larger boxes, a portion of each box through each of the 
three larger openings, and well scattered throughout the entire length of the box. 
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‘NVhen all of the envelopes had been thus placed, these openings in the drawing 
boxes were closed and securely sealed, and the boxes revolved until the envelopes 
were thoroughly mixed. Ten reputable young men had been selected, all of whom 
were under age and therefore not registered and in no wise interested in the draw- 
ing, to draw the envelopes from the boxes. These young men were assigned to the 
holes in these boxes by lot, and it was also determined by lot which one should 
begin the drawing at each box. The young man at the hole numbered 3 drew the 
number entitling him to take the first envelope from the.El Reno box, and the young 
man at the hole numbered 4 drew the number entitling him to take the first envelope 
from the Lawton box, the drawing thereafter to continue in numerical order. 

The drawing began with the El Reno box by the young man at hole numbered 3 
drawing an envelope, which he handed to Mr. Dale, of the committee, who caused 
the same to be numbered 1. He then opened the envelope and took therefrom 
the identification card and caused the same number to be placed upon it, and then 
handed the card to Mr. Richards, of the committee, who inspected the same and in 
turn handed it to Mr. Dyer, of the committee, who announced the name and descrip- 
tion of the person to the people. This course was followed until 25 envelopes had 
been drawn from the El Reno box, after which the box was closed and 25 envelopes 
were drawn from the Lawton box in the same order and disposed of in the same | 
manner, after which this box was closed and both boxes securely sealed and adjourn- 
ment taken until 2 o’clock p. m. 

Great interest was shown by the people in this part of the drawing, and it was 
estimated that there were not less than 30,000 present to witness it. The location of 
the stand and the elevation of the grounds surrounding it were such as to enable all 
to have a fair view of the proceedings. There was no disorder of any kind, and the 
announcement of the names drawn was received with great applause. 

In the afternoon of this day the drawing was continued until 500 names had been 
drawn from each box, the same order observed in the drawing of the morning being 
followed, except that instead of the announcement being made from the platform, 
typewritten lists were prepared, which were taken out into the midst of the audience 
and read, and then posted upon bulletin boards which had been provided for that 
purpose. 

Provision had been made upon the stand for the accommodation of newspaper 
reporters, of whom a large number were in attendance, and to whom manifold copies 
of these typewritten lists were furnished and by them supplied to their respective 
newspapers. All of the daily papers of Oklahoma and many of those of the States of 
Kansas, Missouri, and Texas published complete lists of the names and numbers 
of the first 6,500 drawn for each land district, thus affording notification to those 
interested. 

While the drawing of names was in progress a force of land-office clerks was 
engaged in preparing postal-card notices to those whose names had been drawn, 
which were placed in the post-oflice upon the evening of that day. This course was 
followed during the entire drawing of the 6,500 names from each land district, the 
postal cards being mailed on the same day upon which the names were drawn. 

At the close of the first day’s drawing the boxes were sealed up and left in charge 
of some of the land-office clerks and a guard of deputy United States marshals, which 
course was pursued during the entire period of the drawing. . 

The drawing was continued upon the platform at the rate of 2,000 per day for each 
land district until the total of 6,500 envelopes had been drawn for each district, 
which covered a period of four days. The drawing of this number might have been 
concluded in a shorter space of time, but it was not deemed advisable, as the num- 
ber drawn per day was as large as the newspapers could conveniently handle. As it 
was estimated that there was only a sufficient amount of land in each land district 
to supply 6,500 entrymen, only that number in each district were notified to appear 
at the respective land offices upon stated days. 
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Upon the conelusion of the drawing of these 6,500 names for each land district the 
boxes were removed toa building where the drawing could be more expeditiously 
conducted and where it was continued in the same manner, each envelope and identi- 
fication card being given corresponding numbers. The drawing continued until the 
afternoon of the 6th of August, when the whole number of envelopes deposited in the 
two boxes had been separately drawn and numbered. 

The postal-card notices for all of the 6,500 names drawn for each land district were 
mailed by land-oflice clerks, who exercised great care in this work in order that each 
one might be properly notitied. Upon the conclusion of the mailing of these essen- 
tial notices a force of clerks were emploved, who were nearly all residents of El Reno, 
and placed in charge of a competent land-office clerk and proceeded to mail notice 
of the number drawn by each of the remaining ones in each of the land districts. 
This was done in accordance with the requirements of the President’s proclamation, 
and was a wise provision, as by it each applicant had the satisfaction of knowing 
that his name had been placed in the box of the district in which he desired to enter 
and had been drawn in its order. | 

The commission duly certified to the land officers at El] Reno and Lawton the lists 
of 6,500 names for each land district drawn from the box, showing the order in 
which those whose names were drawn might make their homestead entries. 

While the greatest interest was shown by the people in the first day’s drawing, 
and a larger number were present that day than upon any subsequent day, a very 
large number of people remained in El Reno until the conclusion of the drawing of 
6,500 names in each district. There was the same good order which had prevailed 
throughout the entire period of registration. No dissatisfaction was at any time 
expressed as to the plan of the drawing or the manner in which it was conducted, 
but, upon the contrary, both were very generally commended. Even those who met 
with disappointment in the drawing of numbers had no criticism to offer, but 
expressed themselves as satisfied that they had been treated with absolute fairness. 


SALE OF TOWN SITES. 


By your letter of July 19, 1901, I was instructed to take charge of and superintend, 
subject to the provisions of the act of March 3, 1901, and the regulations contained 
in said letter, the offering and sale of the town lots in the county-seat town sites of 
Lawton, Anadarko, and Hobart, in the respective and duly formed counties of 
Comanche, Caddo, and Kiowa, which instructions were supplemented by your tele- 
gram of July 26, 1901, relating to the appointment of commissioners. 

Acting under these instructions, I appointed J. R. Hampton as commissioner for 
the sale of the town site of Lawton, C. F. Nesler as commissioner for the sale of the 
town site of Anadarko, and EK. P. Holcombe as commissioner for the sale of the town 
site of Hobart, and designated the auctioneers and clerks who were to assist them. 
These commissioners gave the required bonds, which were approved by the Depart- 
ment, entered upon their duties, and began the sale of the town lots promptly at 9 
o’clock of August 6 in each of the three town sites. The sales were continued from 
dav to day without any special incidents worthy of note. There was no occasion to 
suspend the sales and no evidence of anv combination among the bidders to suppress 
competition or prevent the sale of lots at a reasonable value, nor was there any dis- 
turbance among the bidders or those present which prevented the orderly progress 
of the sale. All lots purchased were immediately paid for in cash, and the money 
received therefor was transmitted by each commissioner, withou‘s delay, to the sub- 
treasury at St. Louis. Every precaution was taken for the safe-keeping of the money 
while in the possession of the commissioners. The greatest precaution taken to pro- 
tect the money received from these sales was at Lawton. 

When the sales began at this place, on the 6th of August, the nearest railroad sta- 
tion was Rush Springs, Ind. T., a distance of 30 miles, the road from Lawton to which 
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place ran through an unsettled country. A military escort of 10 cavalrymen, in com- 
rmand of a sergeant, was provided by Major Scott, the commanding officer at Fort 
Sill, and as it was necessary to make this trip of 30 miles six times a week, it required 
two details upon the road all the time. Subsequently the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad was econipleted to a point 12 miles north of Fort Sill, at which point 
an express office was established, after which the funds were taken to that point, and 
at the conclusion of the sale the road had been completed to Fort Sill. 

A guard of cavalrymen was also furnished each day for the protection of the money 
«luring the sale and during its transmission from Lawton to Fort Sill, where it was 
necessary that it should be kept overnight, which was also done under guard. The 
money paid for town lots at Lawton was under a military guard from the time it was 
paid to the commissioner until it was delivered to the express company. The same 
was true of the money received from the sale of lots at Anadarko, a detachment of 
cavalry being stationed at that place for the purpose of guarding the receipts of the 
sale of that town site. 

There were no troops stationed at Hobart, the protection of the funds received 
there being provided by deputy United States marshals. The deputies furnished 
hy the United States marshal also rendered very efficient services at Anadarko and 
Lawton, in conjunction with the military guard. There was no loss of funds of any 
kind at either of these town sites. 

The sales progressed without interruption, every lot in each of the town sites being 
sold and paid for and the sales concluded within the time prescribed by your 
instructions. The receipts from the sales of these town sites were as follows: 


| 
: Number , Total re- 
Town site. of lots, | ceipts. 
WWM siete 2 ors wad dhe inte ae Sea ens ge Sane ee ee ae a eae ee Me eee Sees 1,422 | $414, 845 
CTPACIAT Oita necting Bice Fal etd Mola ctee Sie oe a dad dient See oS cals Saal tee ola tela ats 1,129 188, 455 
BU OA oie ease i eis hf a a etc catechol eae ra ui nena ieee ta ead acl neve 132, 733 


making the total receipts irom the sale of the three town sites $736,033. 
The expenses incurred in making the sales of these town sites are as follows: 


sh Sahat eae tata anes tong ae les rie ar Ot eh ce ey peat a eae care $2, 489. 62 
INTIAGAGKO vec tee aan ee eens care a naa Siacdnee haere baal aaa tee 1, 544. 53 
MNO DUE sala cote cree Sasa th en aS se pene ra heen een De 1, 797. 00 

WOU st weterd Sao Baie Semin li Re ean Aad eee iat a aati er ina ois $5, 831. 15 


which is a little less than four-fifths of 1 per cent of the total receipts. 

Under the authority of your telegram of August 3, 1901, these expenses, which 
included the pay of the commissioners, were paid from the receipts of the respective 
sales, and the net receipts only were deposited in the subtreasury at St. Louis to your 


credit as trustee for the respective town sites. These amounts so deposited are, 
respectively, as follows: 


Lawton: 
TOCA OCR ite tla. t creas ots dk Sie eee eed eee $414, 845. 00 
DOC EXPCneeS 226 su sansa Geen Hee ene eee 2, 489. 62 
PTNOUIIE CO WOO stig Cho ee Bo et oats eee Od eee tains $412, 355. 38 
Anadarko: 
TOtalTeCeI ps wie oct eeaslace te esiead dele teadwtaee ee 188, 455. 00 
Total-@xpenses facets: eh ede ccose coe ctaccdeees 1, 544. 53 


Amount CepeOsted 2 seme se oie Me ate bee eat ie bee heels canle 186, 910. 47 
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Hobart: 
Vital fece oe: ssc-csee ee flesh hed te oie cee sh $132, 733. 00 
Totahe xpenset 28 Siete ide Gutieee ouetecsatewstee 1, 797. 00 
AINONDL Gepost. sw cus waaie Pou de masa deans ndeelacceeues $130, 936. 0O 
Total amonnt deposited... 2. ee ee eee cece eee 730, 201. 85 


It is provided in the act of March 3, 1901, that— 


“the receipts from the sale of these lots in the respective county seats shall, after 
deducting the expense incident to the surveying, subdividing, platting, and selling 
of the same, be disposed of under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, in 
the following manner,’’ ete. 

A statement has heretofore been submitted of the expenses incident to the sur- 
veying, subdividing, and platting of the town sites of Lawton, Anadarko, and 
Hobart. As these town sites embrace the same number of acres, and the expenses 
incident to their survey were practically the same in each case, no attempt has been 
made to keep an account with each town site, but the expenses incident to their 
survey are submitted in one account with the suggestion that in my opinion they 
should be divided equally between the three town sites, one-third of the gross amount 
to be charged to each one. 

These accounts have all been audited in the General Land Office and paid from 
the appropriations to which they are properly chargeable. 

It appears that the entire amount of expenses so incurred and paid and which 
should now be deducted from the receipts of sales of said town lots on account of 
said expenses, and deposited to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States, is 
$5,284.24, one-third of which is $1,761.41, which amount it is reeommended should 
be charged against the receipts from the sale of each town site. 

If the distribution of expense of survey is made as herein suggested, the net bal- 
ances to the credit of the town sites will be as follows: 


Lawton: 


CBOSS FOCCING- i235 c2ches cheek cu teseee dsl dceceeeeseed $414, 845. 00 
Less expense of survey. ..... 2.0... ..2 22 eee $1, 761. 41 
Less expense of sale 2.2... 222. eee eee ee 2, 489. 62 
TOA! OX PON sO ac cache ce ease ee Saeed 4, 251. 03 
DGlal Wer TeCOus: cee ct a eee ce Se ee Sa ie eaiacd 410, 593. 97 
Anadarko: 
CATOSE WECOLING Si cade i a SENS a tr be Bide ens 188, 455. 00 
Less expense of sutvey. oo... 2 eee eee eee eee 1,761. 41 
Less expense of sale 22.0... 22222 ee eee 1, 544. 53 
OVA ON VOMGC (sche oes eke ied eek ee One 38, 305, 94 
Told ROL TOCOINE o.oo tense t se eee ann 62.60 eka mhee eeeew eae 185, 149. 06 
Hohart: 
Criss POUC Tectia eee ut ek Cue tee eine eo oad 182. 735. 00 
Less expense of survey oo... 2... eee eee 1, 761. 41 
Less expense of sale oo. 0.02 eee eee eee 1.797. 00 
TOCA OSAOISE oto mek Cut Ped ote ee atlases 5, ons, 41 
tae ROCCINIS: vate eo os bead ie ch ede tule oeemades wees Gees 129, 174.99 


Total net receipts from sale of three town sites ...2......-.--66- #24. 917.62 


ee 
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Great credit is due to the commissioners and those associated with them for the 
successful manner in which the sales of these town sites were conducted. At the 
beginning of the sales there were no buildings upon either of the town sites which 
could be used by the commissioners, and it was necessary that temporary platforms 
should be erected, upon which the sales were conducted. At Lawton a small build- 
ing was also constructed, which was occupied by the commissioner and his clerks, 
while they occupied sleeping apartments and boarded at Fort Sill. At Anadarko the 
commissioner and his assistants obtained board and: lodging at the Indian agency, 
adjoining the town site, while at Hobart the commissioner and his assistants lived 
in a tent adjoining the platform upon which the sales were made. - 

While the time devoted to the sale of lots was from 9 a. m. until 4 p. m., it was 
necessary that the commissioners and their assistants should begin work much earlier 
than 9 o’clock, while the making up of their accounts and reports occupied their 
time for several hours after the sales were closed. 

At each one of the town sites it was necessary that the money sceeived from the 
day’s sales should be retained by the commissioner over night, as the express com- 
pany would not receive it until the following day. This necessitated a night guard 
upon the money, and was a constant source of care to the commissioners. 

The sales were conducted to the entire satisfaction of those who participated in 
the purchase of lots, while the amounts received were larger than had been expected. 
The expenses incident to the survey and the sale were as small as the conditions 
under which they were made would permit, and the net receipts are sufficient to 

place each of the new counties upon a good financial basis. 


THE ENTRIES. 


In accordance with the President’s proclamation, the land offices at Elreno and 
Lawton were duly opened for business upon the qualification of their respective 
registers and receivers. Prior to August 6, 1901, the business of these officers was 
principally confined to passing upon applications for reservations for town-site pur- 
poses, of which there were seven in the El Reno district and three in the Lawton 
district which finally received your approval, and to receiving the additional entries 
of those entrymen having entries adjoining the ceded lands of less than 160 acres. 
While not so employed the local land officers of these districts were engaged upon 
the registration in progress at Fort Sill and El Reno, in which they rendered valu- 
able assistance. Upon August 6, at 9 o’clock a. m., these offices were opened for the 
receipt of entries by those holding numbers entitling them to make homestead 
entries. Both at Lawton and El Reno buildings suitable for land-office purposes had 
been erected and furnished. 


In addition to the usual supply of blanks, maps, and plats, each office was provided _ 


with a map of its district, drawn upon a scale sufficiently large to distinctly show each 
smallest legal subdivision of land. Each of these maps was in charge of an experienced 
land-office clerk and was accessible to those desiring to make entries. As soon as 
made each entry was marked off upon the map, and thus it constantly showed the 
land open to entry in that district, which was of very great assistance to the entry- 
men. In addition to the regular clerks allowed the local land offices, several 
detailed clerks from the General Land Office were on duty in each of these offices. 
With this force no difficulty was experienced in receiving and recording the 125 
entries per day provided by the proclamation. Those holding low numbers, entitling 
them to make early entries, generally selected land contiguous to some one of the 
town sites, preference being given to those designated as county seats. Upon the 
land adjoining these town sites, and especially at Lawton, large numbers of people 
had congregated prior to the day of theopening. This unwarranted occupation was 
not brought to my attention until August 5. Astheentries were to begin at 9 o’clock 
a.m. of August 6, and these occupied lands would be the first applied for, immediate 
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action was necessary. I therefore prepared the following order to the register and 
receiver of the Lawton office, a copy of which was also filed in the El Reno office: | 


The occupation of the south half of section thirty-one, township two north, range 
eleven west, or any other portion of the unreserved lands in your district, by any 
person for purposes of residence, trade, or business, except after having made a legal 
entry of the same, is in violation of law and the President’s proclamation, and gives 
such persons no rights whatever. You will allow homestead entries of said lands by 
qualified entrymen, notwithstanding any such occupation. Acknowledge receipt. 


A copy of this message was filed in the telegraph office and another mailed, but as 
both these means of communication were very uncertain owing to the great pressure 
of business, another copy was intrusted to a clerk going to Lawton by way of Rush 
Springs, while a fourth copy was given a clerk going to Anadarko, who placed it in 
the hands of an Indian courier, who left that place at midnight and made the ride of 
40 miles to Lawton before 9 o’clock of August 6. The first two entries made at 
the Lawton office were for the half section of land mentioned in this order. Several 
attempts have been made to contest one of these entries upon grounds covered by 
this order, but all have failed. 

The entries at the land offices continued without interruption throughout the 
prescribed period of sixty days. The numbers of those entitled to make entry each 
day were called in their order. Anyone failing to respond was passed until after the 
other applications assigned for that day had been disposed of, when he was again 
called both by name and number, and if he still failed to appear he was held to have 
abandoned his right to make entry under the drawing. 

In accordance with your telegraphic regulations of August 5, appeals from the 
action of the local land officers at El Reno and Lawton rejecting applications to make 
or amend entries could only be taken within one day, Sundays excepted, after such 
rejection. When such appeals were taken, the papers were immediately forwarded 
to the General Land Office, where they were at once carefully examined and for- 
warded to you, with appropriate recommendation, when the cases would be promptly 
decided and closed. 

Applications to contest entries made during this sixty-day period were treated in 
the same manner. 

This course provided an adequate and speedy method of correcting any material 
errors in the local offices; and it is believed that at the same time it tended to dis- 
courage groundless appeals and contests. While there were quite a number of appli- 
cations to contest entries sent up from each of the local offices, such contests were 
allowed and hearings ordered in but a comparatively small number of cases in each 
office. Hearings were ordered only in cases where it was shown beyond a reasonable 
doubt that the entryman was disqualified at the time of making entry, which fact he 
had concealed from the land officers, or in some other manner had made what might 
be termed a fraudulent or illegal entry. 

During the entire period occupied in opening these ceded lands to settlement and 
entry suits at law were in progress calculated to prevent such opening in whole or in 
part. Of those brought in Oklahoma, the suits in equity brought by Lone Wolf and 
others in the district court of Canadian County, Okla., asking that the Government 
be restrained from disposing of said ceded lands were, prior to August 6, 1901, decided 
in favor of the Government. Subsequent to August 6, temporary restraining orders, 
granted by the probate Judge of Canadian County, Okla., against the disposal of cer- 

tain described tracts on the application of Rebecca Young and other alleged Indians, 
were modified by the district judge of Canadian County, permitting the disposition 
of said lands, subject to the rights, if anv, of the said alleged Indians. 

Restraining orders were issued by the probate judge of Canadian County, Okla., on 
the application of William H. Brintle and ten other alleged settlers on the western 
boundary of the Wichita Reservation. The two suits last above mentioned have not 
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been disposed of, but. the Attorney-General has directed the United States attorney 
for the distret of Oklahoma to appear for the Government in said cases. — 

The suits of Lone Wolf and others did not in any wise interfere with the registra- 
tion, drawing, or disposition of satd lands. Those of Rebecca Young and others 
temporarily prevented the disposition of a small number of tracts, and those of 
Brintle and others affected less than a dozen claims, and were not filed until near the 
close of the sixty-day period. 

While an itemized statement of the expenses incident to the registration, drawing, 
and making entries under the proclamation can not be prepared until full reports 
have been received from the local land officers at Lawton and El Reno, a very close 
estimate of the same can be made,-as follows: 


Salaries and per diem of W. A. Richards and 33 detailed clerks during the ‘ 


time engaged in registration, drawing, and making entries (estimated).... $8, 271 

Railroad fare and necessary traveling expenses of same from Washington, 
D.-C..to Oklahoma and rerarn jcc eats. ce oats he Oe we a 3, 100 

Incidental expenses of registration and drawing, as shown by advances made 
tO The 10H) OMMCers)..w.coe ee dete dt oii b aioe eee aca c eek ot ose on 5, 920 
Salaries of registers and receivers for two months.................-..-.2.-- 2, 000 
Salaries of 10 local land office clerks for two mwonths.....................-- 1, 500 
LOML couch wee eaeees het weet sleet emrie mes ehee cued eet 20, 791 


In addition to other fees of which no account is now available the land offices at 
Lawton and E] Reno received as fees upon the 11,638 homestead entries made during 
the sixty-day period the sum of $162,932, which sum will be deposited in the 
Treasury. Deducting from this sum the amount of expenses as estimated, a balance 
of $142,141 is left to the credit of the Government upon this account. This is a net 
sum accruing to the Government in the transaction of the business of opening these 
ceded lands to settlement and entry. 

As showing the financial working of the plan prescribed by the proclamation it is 
proper to take into account the net receipts from the sale of the three county-seat 
town sites, although they will be devoted to public improvements in the respective 
counties. The net receipts from the town-site sales were $724,917, which, added to 
$142,141, the net receipts of the homestead entries, makes a total of $867,058 as the 
net receipts from the opening of these lands up to October 4, 1901, the end of the 
sixty-day period fixed by the proclamation. 

During the first days for making entries there were very few who failed to appear 
and make entry when their numbers were called. As the entries progressed, how- 
ever, and good claims became more difficult to find, the proportion of those failing to 
appear increased. This was not entirely due to a failure to find a desirable piece of 
land, but partly to the fact that many holding a high number and living at a dis- 
tance from the land district abandoned the idea of making an entry without visiting 
the district and making an effort to find an acceptable claim. A few were prevented 
by sickness from making entry, and several deaths were reported of those holding 
numbers entitling them to make entry. The entries under the proclamation were 
concluded at each of the land offices upon October 4, 1901. 

At the Lawton office 5,895 entries were made, including soldiers’ declaratory state- 
ments filed, and 605 either failed to appear or were found to be disqualified. 

At the El Reno office 5,743 entries were made, including soldiers’ declaratory state- 
ments filed, and 757 either failed to appear or were found to be disqualified. 

There were filed at the Lawton office 243 soldiers’ declaratory statements, and 275 
such filings were made at the El Reno office. There were 346 women who made 
entries at the Lawton office and 424 women who made entries at the El Reno office. 

During the sixty days prescribed by the proclamation 11,638 filings were made, of 
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which 518 were soldiers’ declaratory statements and 770 were made by women, while 
1,362 holding numbers entitling them to make entries failed to do so. 

The period during which these ceded lands could only be taken in accordance with 
the President’s proclamation ended. upon October 4, and reports since received from 
the Lawton and El Reno land offices are to the effect that the lands remaining open 
to entry by reason of the failure to make entry of some who were entitled to do 
so are being rapidly settled upon and entered under the general homestead laws, 
without confusion or disorder. 

In the foregoing statements I have endeavored to report everything of importance 
pertaining to the action taken under your direction in disposing of these ceded 
Indian lands, in accordance with the acts of Congress pertaining thereto and the 
President’s proclamation. It is believed that the intent and purpose of those acts 
and of the proclamation have been fully carried out. There has been no complaint 
of discrimination or unfairness, and there were but little of the hardships and suf- 
fering usually encountered in the settlement of a new country. Without strife or 
contention, but in a quiet, peaceful, and orderly manner these lands have passed 
from the condition of an Indian reservation to that of a populous, thrifty, peaceable 
agricultural community. | 

Very respectfully, W. A. RICHARDS, 
Assistant Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, October 11, 1901. 
Hon. W. A. RicHarps, 
Assistant Commissioner of the General Land Office. 

~ Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your report dated the 9th inst., respecting the open- 
ing to settlement and entry of the Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, and Wichita lands, 
situated in the Territory of Oklahoma, and ceded to the United States under agree- 
ments respectively ratified by the acts of March 2, 1895, and June 6, 1900. 

I have read your report with care and the greatest satisfaction, and beg to cordially 
thank you and every member of your staff for the very thorough, economical, and 
successful manner in which you, with their assistance, conducted and completed the 
somewhat unusual, extremely laborious work, and for the systematic, business-like 
method in which vou discharged the duties imposed upon you by the Department, 
you having made a record which, I trust, will be accepted as a precedent for all 
future openings of the public domain. 

The quiet and orderly manner in which the opening was accomplished is most 
gratifving, especially when contrasted with the utter disregard of law and order, the 
outrages, and the contests which characterized the former openings on the ‘‘sooner’”’ 
plan, and the spectacle of 151,000 disappointed applicants quietly retiring in favor of 
the 13,000 successful ones is a characteristic demonstration of the willingness of the 
American people to respect and obey the law when its enforcement is accomplished 
by such rules and regulations as to provide an absolute equality of opportunity to all, 
as was the case in the opening which vou have conducted with so much credit as to 
have also secured the unqualified approval of all who were interested therein. 

Again thanking you and your assistants, I remain, 

Yours, most respectfully, E. A. HitcHcock, 
Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, 


Washington, D. C., October 16, 1901. 
Hon. E. A. Hitcucock, 


Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 11th 
instant relating to my report respecting the opening to settlement and entry of the 
lands in Oklahoma ceded by the Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, and Wichita tribes of 
Indians. | 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to me to be so cordially assured that my efforts 
to carry out your plans and instructions are so highly appreciated and the results 
obtained meet with your approval. While I and those associated with me put forth 


our best endeavors, the success which was achieved is in a large measure due to the 


perfection of the plans and to the hearty support and excellent advice received from 
you. 
I fully appreciate the trust and confidence shown in giving me such great latitude 
in this work, and prize your letter more highly because it assures me that you were 
not disappointed. 
Thanking you for your kindly consideration and expressions of approval, I remain, 


Very respectfully, yours, 
W. A. RicHarps, 


- Assistant Commissioner. 


EXHIBIT F. 


BILL PROPOSED BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FOR JUDICIAL 
ADJUDICATION OF PENSION CLAIMS IN TEST CASES. 


In the Senate of the United States, April 17, 1900, Mr. Gallinger introduced the 
following bill; which was read twice and referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
April 20, 1900, reported by Mr. Gallinger without amendment. 

A BILL providing for the adjudication by the Court of Claims and Supreme Court of pension claims 
involving difficult or important questions of laws asa means of establishing judicial precedents for 
the guidance of the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Pensions. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior may during any calendar 
year certify to the Court of Claims for adjudication, as herein provided, not exceed- 
ing five claims for pension, pending before him or the Commissioner of Pensions, 
severally believed by such Secretary to affect a class of claims and to involve an 
important or difficult question of law arising in the administration of the pension 
laws. The certification of any such claim shall consist of a concise statement by the 
Secretary of the Interior of the facts relating to said claim, as found by him, and of 
the questions of law arising in connection therewith. The Secretary shall cause the 
claimant or his attorney or agent of record to be notified of such certification, and 
thereupon the Court of Claims shall proceed to the adjudication of said claim, giving 
special attention to the determination of the questions of law named by the Secretary 
of the Interior if deemed by the court to properly arise in the case and to be impor- 
tant or difficult of solution. The judgment of the Court of Claims shall direct the 
allowance or rejection of the said claim in whole or in part, as to the court shall seem 
right under the facts certified and the law applicable thereto. Either party may 
appeal from the judgment of the Court of Claims in any such case to the Supreme 
Court in the same manner in whieh appeals are taken from the judgments of the 
Court of Claims in other cases. The final judgment in any such case shall be cer- 
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tified by the clerk of the Court of Claims to the Secretary of the Interior, under 
whose supervision it shall be carried into effect by the Commissioner of Pensions 1m 
like manner as are decisions of the Secretary of the Interior upon pension claims. 
Upon its satisfactorily appearing to the Secretary of the Interior that the claimant 
in any case so certified is without sufficient property or means to enable him to pros- 
ecute said claim in the courts, as herein provided, such Secretary shall be authorized 
to employ suitable eounsel of the claimant’s selection at a cost of not exceeding one 
hundred. dollars for the services to be rendered in each court, which compensation, 

upon the completion of the services to be rendered, shall be paid upon the warrant 
of the Secretary of the Interior out of the money appropriated for the payment of 
pensions of the class to which said claim belongs. It shall be the duty of the Attor- 

ney-General to cause some competent attorney from the Department of Justice or 

the Interior Department to appear and defend the interests of the United States in 

all such cases, which shall be advanced for hearing and decision in the respective 

courts as soon as may be practicable. 


REPORT OF SENATE COMMITTEE ON BILL PROPOSED BY THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR. 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 4251) providing for 
the adjudication by the Court of Claims and Supreme Court of pension claims involvy- 
ing difficult or important questions of law as a means of establishing judicial prece- 
dents for the guidance of the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of 
Pensions, have examined the same and report: 

Various attempts have been made to establish a court of some kind for the hearing 
and adjudication of pension claims, but thus far the problem has not been solved. 
The writer of this report has on two occasions during the period of his public service 
introduced bills into Congress for the establishment of a court of appeals, to which 
could be taken rejected pension claims for a rehearing and settlement, but upon 
careful investigation it was discovered that the scheme was not practicable, and 
hence was abandoned. It was evident that a court of that kind would be over- 
whelmed with work, as almost every rejected claim would be presented to it for 
consideration, and the thousands of claims which now stand rejected would be 
revived in the hope of securing favorable action. 

The bill under consideration is the most sensible attempt that has yet been made 
to provide a remedy for what is acknowledged on all hands to be a public necessity. 
Tt was drafted by the Secretary of the Interior, and is the expression of the views of 

hat Department in reference to legislation that is urgently desired for the purpose 
of securing precedents in certain classes of pension claims that are awaiting adjudica- 
tion, as well as others that will arise from time to time. 

It will be observed that the proposition is that the Secretary of the Interior may 
refer to the Court of Claims not exceeding tive cases pending before him or the Com- 
missioner of Pensions during any calendar vear, these being cases that will affect a 
class of claims or involve important and dithcult questions of law arising in the 
administration of the pension laws. An appeal may be taken from the Court of 
Claims to the Supreme Court of the United States. and the necessary machinery is 
provided for the prosecution of the claims. The following letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior explains the matter se clearly and sueceinetly that further argument 


seems Unnecessgiry: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washnigten, Aprd 16, 1900. 


Sik: There is no legislation under which the action of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions or of the Secretary of the Interior in the allowance or rejection of a pension 
claim can be reviewed in the courts, ner is there legislation under which a pension 
claim can be referred to the courts for adjudication. Congress has provided for the 


+" 
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reference to the Court of Claims of claims pending before the several Executive 
Departments, the decision of which will affect a class of Claims or furnish a precedent 
for the future action of these Departments (Revised Statutes, sections 1063, 1064, 
1065? section 2, act March 38, 1883, 22 Stat., 485, and section 12, act March 3, 1887, 24 
Stat., 805) , but this does not apply to pension claims (Gordon v. United States, 26 
C. Cls. R. , 307; Cole r. United States, C. Cls. R., 47). 

The result is that there is at present no method of obtaining a judicial interpreta- 
tion of the pension laws, although their administration directly affects many thou- 
sand citizens and involves an annual expenditure of millions of dollars of public 
moneys. The interpretation of these laws has fallen upon the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions and the Secretary of the Interior, and the persons succeeding to these ottices 
from time to time, while always acting under the influence of high motives, have not 
always entertained the same views respecting the purpose and meaning of these laws, 
and have in some instances interpreted them each for himself according to his judg- 
ment and understanding, so that pension decisions on some questions are conflicting 
and difficult to follow. The pension statutes have greatly multiplied, and it has 
sometimes happened that a new statute has employed ambiguous and uncertain 
terms, or has been enacted without special reference to the body of existing legisla- 
tion upon that subject, in consequence of which difficult and important questions of 
law are encountered in the interpretation and administration of the pension laws. 

I respectfully urge that a matter which so vitally affects the comfort and happiness 
of so large a portion of our population, and which involves so great an expenditure 
of public moneys, is worthy of the attention and consideration of our judicial tri- 
bunals. If decisions of the Supreme Court could be had upon a limited number of 
test cases, it would very greatly simplify the work of the Pension Bureau, would 
inspire confidence in the interpretation of the pension laws, and would lead to 
uniform action in their administration. It 1s undersood that heretofore there has 
been objection to referring pension claims to the courts, for the reason that it would 
have a tendency to clog and overload the courts and to shift the administration of 
the pension laws from the executive to the judicial branch of the Government. This 
objection, however, would seem to be avoided if the number of claims which could 
be so referred was carefully limited. 

I transmit herewith a draft of a bill providing for the adjudication by the Court. of 
Claims and the Supreme Court of pension claims involving difheult or Important 
questions of law as a means of establishing judicial precedents for the guidance of 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Pensions, which i earnestly 
commend to vour favorable consideration and action, I am satisfied that a statute of 
this character will prove of great advantage to pension claimants and to this branch 
of the public service. 

Very respectfully, EK. A. Hircucock, Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS, 

United States Senate 


Your committee report the bill back favorably, with a recommendation that it pass. 


AMENDMENTS TO BILL PROPOSED BY SECRETARY OF INTERIOR WHICH WERE 
SUGGESTED BY THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC COMMITTEE. 


In January, 1901, conferences were held at the Interior Department between the 
committee on pensions of the Grand Army of the Republic and the Secretary of the 
Interior and other officers of that Department as a result of which the Grand Army 
of the Republic committee on pensions suggested the amendments which are shown 
in italics In the following reproduction of the bill. | 


[S.4251. Fifty-sixth Congress, first session. Report No. 1040. ] 
In the Senate of the United States, April 17, 1900, Mr. Gallinger introduced the fol- 


lowing bill; which was read twice and referred to the Committee on Pensions. April 
20, 1900, reported by Mr. Gallinger, without amendment. 


A BILL providing for the adjudication by the Court of Claims and Supreme Court of pension claims 
involving dithcult or important questions of law,as a means of establishing judicial precedents for 
the guidance of the Secretary of the Interior and the Conunissioner of Pensions. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior may during any calendar 
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year certify to the Court of Claims for adjudication, as herein provided, not exce@ea— 
ing fen claims for pension, pending before him or the Commissioner of Pensions, s@ew- 
erally believed by such Secretary to affect a class of claims and to involve an inmpowr- 
tant or difficult question of law arising in the administration of the pension laws. _Z7z 
selecting the claims to be so certified, the Secretary of the Interior shall give careful consid@er— 
ation to such suggestions in that behalf as may be made by the Grand Army ofthe Republec 
through its authorized pension committee. The certification of any such claim shall coxra— 
sist of a concise statement by the Secretary of the Interior of the facts relating to 
said claim, as found by him, and of the questions of law arising in connection there— 
with. The Secretary shall cause the claimant or his attorney or agent of record to 
be notified of such certification, and thereupon the Court of Claims shall proceed to 
the adjudication of said claim, giving special attention to the determination of the 
questions of law named by the Secretary of the Interior if deemed by the court to 
properly arise in the case and to be important or difficult of solution. The judgment 
of the Court of Claims shall direct the allowance or rejection of the said claim im 
whole or In part,as to the court shall seem right under the facts certified and the 
law applicable thereto. Either party may appeal from the judgment of the Court o 
Claims in any such case to the Supreme Court in the same manner in which appeals 
are taken from the judgments of the Court of Claims in other cases. The final judg- 
ment in any such case shall be certified by the clerk of the Court of Claims to the 
Secretary of the Interior, under whose supervision it shall be carried into effect by 
the Commissioner of Pensions in like manner as are decisions of the Secretary of the 
Interior upon pension claims, and such judgment shall thereafter control and be obliga- 
tory wpon the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Pensions, in disposing of 
claims of like character. Upon it satisfactorily appearing to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior that the claimant in any case so certified is without sufficient property or means 

to enable him to prosecute said claim in the courts, as herein provided, such Secre- 
tary shall be authorized to employ suitable counsel of the claimant’s selection to act 
ecclusively under the control and direction of the elarmant, at a cost of not exceeding tio 
hundred and fifty dollars and not less thun one hundred dollars for the services to 

be rendered in each court, according to the reasonable value thereof to be fixed by the Sec- 
retary, Which compensation, upon the completion of the services to be rendered, shall 

be paid upon the warrant of the Seeretary of the Interior out of the money appropri- 
ated for the payment of pensions of the class to which said claim belongs. It shall 

be the duty of the Attorney-General to cause some competent attorney from the 
Department of Justice or the Interior Department to appear and defend the interests 

of the United States in all sueh cases, which shall be advanced for hearing and deci- 
sion In the respective courts as soon as may be practicable. 


EXHIBIT G. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT WASHINGTON HOSPITAL FOR 
FOUNDLINGS. 


—Washtincton Hospital FoR FOUNDLINGS, 
Washington, D. C., November 12, 1901. 


Hon. KE. A. Hitencocr, 
Secretary of the Intertor. 

Sir: Supplementing the formal annual report of the Washington Hospital for 
Foundlings, prescribed by the incorporating act of Congress of April 22, 1870, respect- 
ing “the condition of said institution on the first day of July in each year,’’ I beg 
to add for your more complete information, and as eovering the origin, development, 
and seope of the hospital’s labors for this class of most helpless humanity— 

1. Joshua Pierce, late of this Distriet, and who died in April, 1869, generously 
devised fourteen lots having aggregate frontage of 130 feet on Fifteenth street NW., 
between Roand S streets, with depth of 294 feet, in trust ‘‘as and for a site for the 
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erection of a hospital for foundlings,’’ and on incorporation thereof by Congress in 
manner satisfactory to his designated trustees, they were directed to convey to such 
incorporation the fee title thereto, the testator therein recommending to such trustees 
‘to select an institution which shall not be under the control of any one religious 
sect or persuasion.”’ 

2. To render this gift effective, Congress, on April 22, 1870, created the present 
incorporation, to whom the site thus devised was conveved. The original incorpo- 
rators named therein were gentlemen then well known in the community, of highest 
local, official, and social standing, nearly all of whom have since passed away. Sec- 
tion 5 of the act of incorporation provided: | 

That the object of this association is to found in the city of Washington a hospital 
for the reception and support of destitute and friendless children. 

3. A site having thus been provided, the incorporators and their successors and 
friends through several years sought to accumulate from private subscriptions the 
funds required for erection of the hospital building. This was finally done through 
noble efforts of noble men and women and the building erected. Additions have 
since been made, alterations and improvements added, which our poverty would not 
originally permit, and for many years the hospital has successfully prosecuted the 
work designed by the original founder of the charity. 

4. The primary purpose of the institution, controlling in its inception, and always 
has been and is to save the lives of these unfortunate infants committed to its care, 
‘whose abandoned condition appeals to the noblest instincts of humanity. The insti- 
tution has always been wholly unsectarian, and the men and women officers, direct- 
ors, medical staff, and all others who have labored and do now labor year by year 
in its behalf represent all religious sects and who receive therefor only the most 
ample compensation of an approving conscience. 

5. Section 6 of the act of incorporation provides: 

That foundlings received by this hospital shall be deemed and considered wholly 
under the guardianship, care, and control of said institution, to be educated, appren- 
ticed, or otherwise disposed of, in such manner as the directors of said hospital may, 
in their judgment, deem for the best interests of said children, until they shall attain 
the age of eighteen years, when said care and control shall cease. 

Thereunder some 180 of these foundlings have been provided with homes (some 20 
during the past year), often among the wealthy, and always after careful inquiry 
and upon satisfactory indorsements. The hospital carefully watches each case of 
adoption, and but in two instances has it been found necessary to recover the chil- 
dren thus adopted. In all cases legal adoption is required under the laws of the 
State, whereby the name and right of inheritance from the adopting parents is 
secured. 

6. A few years ago, and to benefit the infants as well as to relieve from complaints 
of neighbors in the thickly built portion of the city, where the hospital when origin- 
ally built stood alone, we had built a summer hospital near Bethesda, Md., some 8 
miles from Washington, and on a high and healthy site. There the children are 
taken in May and kept until late in the fall. This 9 acres has been acquired and the 
buildings erected thereon at cost of some $17,000 from private bequests and sub- 
scriptions, although we have vet upon it a debt of some $4,000. 

7. The value of the hospital property in city and country is about $140,000. The 
average annual cost of operation is about $7,500, not including purchase of many sup- 
plies and donation of others purchased or secured through the constant and noble 
efforts of the board of lady visitors and the auxiliary society known as the Pierce 
Guild. These ladies, by donation teas, luncheons, and in many other Ways assist in 
the maintenance of the charity and to such degree that without their aid the institu- 
tion would be forced to close it doors. 

8. For many vears Congress has accorded us an annual appropriation of 36,000 to 
aid in maintenance of the hospital. As shown by our annual reports, this is applied 
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solely in paviment of necessary labor and general maintenance, and not a dollar is uzecf 
therefrom for repairs, improvements to the hospital buildings or grounds here or @t 
the summer home. Through vears of experience we have found that every dollaazr 
of this annual appropriation is needed for the purpose of legitimate maintenance, anal 
only through the constant self-sacrificing labors of the ladies connected with the 
Institution can we meet our necessary aggregate annual expenditures. Very moderate 
Wages are paid the emplovees, and the utmost economy consistent with proper care 
of these helpless foundlings is maintained. During past summer the board of lad w 
visitors and the ladies of the Pieree Guild have built and equipped an excellent and 
badly needed new laundry at the hospital, and at cost of $1,500, secured and beinge 
secured by them through their own efforts and from private sources. 

9. The good the institution has done since its creation and will continue to do can 
not be estimated upon any money basis. The constant need for such an institution 
ig unquestioned. In highest sense it Is a ‘Spublic’’ charity and fulfills a public 
duty. It does its work quietly, saves many, many lives and households from utter 
wreck, and above all receives and labors to save the innocent babes who are brought 
to us, often a few hours after birth, and when successful in that primary effort 
finds for them proper and often wealthy homes, wherein they are nurtured into 
manhood and womanhood, and made useful members of the State. - 

Your kindly sympathy with and appreciation of our labors is most cordially 
appreciated, and we sincerely trust you will favor the hospital and its work by 
renewed recommendation to Congress that the annual appropriation of $6,000 needed 
for purposes Of maintenance be continued for the coming fiscal year as heretofore. 


Very respectfully, 
Z. T. Sowers, 


President Washington Hospital for Fowudlings. 


Exuisitr HH. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MARITIME CANAL COMPANY OF 
NICARAGUA. : 


Tue Maririme Canan Company OF NICARAGUA, 
54 ann 56 Broap STREET, 
New York, November 18, 1901. 

DEAR SiR: Pursuant to section 6 of the act entitled “An act to incorporate the 
Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua,’ approved February 20, 1889, which pro- 
vides that the said company shall make a report on the first Monday of December 
in each year to the Secretary of the Interior, and in accordance with instructions 
prescribing the form of such report and the particulars to be given therein, the said 
Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua reports as follows: 

First. That at a meeting ofthe board of directors duly held on the 4th day of Jan- 
uary, 1901, the vacaney in said board in the class of 1901, caused by the death of 
Robert Sturgus, was filled by the election of Herbert W. Morse, who duly qualified 
as a director, but subsequently resigned; and onthe 7th day of February, 1901, at a 
meeting of the board of directors duly held Mr. Stewart H. Chisholm was elected a 
director to fill the vacancy in the class of 1901 caused by the resignation of said 
Herbert W. Morse. 

Sccond, That the regular annual meeting of the company was held at No. 54 Broad 
street, in the city of New York, on the 2d day of May, 1901, pursuant to the pro- 
Visions of the by-laws, and that at said meeting Messrs. Horace L. Hotchkiss, Augustus 
D. Shepard, Otto T. Bannard, John R. Bartlett, and Stewart H. Chisholm were duly 
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elected directors of said company to fill the places made vacant by the class whose 
term of office expired on the 2d day of May, 1901, and to serve for the period of 
three years, as provided for in the said act of Incorporation, and Henry E. Howland 
was elected a director of said company to fill the place made vacant by the death of 
Hiram Hitchcock, of the class of 1902, and Henry E. Ahern was elected a director of 
said company to fill the place made vacant by the death of James Roosevelt, of the 
class of 1902. 

Third. That the board of directors of said company thus constituted is composed 
of the following stockholders: 

Class of 1902.—Thomas B. Atkins, Joseph Bryan, Henry K. Howland, and Henry 
E. Ahern. 

Class of 19038.—Samuel E. Kilner, Aniceto G. Menocal, Richard C. Shannon, 
Edward Menocal, and Henry D. Pierce. 

Class of 1904.—Horace L. Hotchkiss, Augustus D. Shepard, Otto T. Bannard, John 
R. Bartlett, and Stewart H. Chisholm. 

The above-named directors are citizens and residents of the United States. 

Fourth. That at the first meeting of the board of directors held after the said 
annual meeting the following officers were duly elected to serve for the ensuing year, 
to wit: 

President, Henry E. Howland; vice-president, Stewart H. Chisholm; secretary 
and treasurer, Thomas B. Atkins. 

All of the officers so elected are citizens and residents of the United States. 

That at said meeting the following directors were elected members of the execu- 
tive committee, as provided for in the by-laws of said company, to wit: 

Henry I. Howland, chairman; Samuel EK. Kilner, Otto T. Bannard, Horace L. 
Hotchkiss, and Stewart H. Chisholm. 

Fifth. That since the organization of the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua 
10,145 shares of the capital stock of said company have been subscribed for at par, 
amounting in the aggregate to the sum of $1,014,500, of which amount $1,008,830 has 
been paid into the treasury in cash; that there has been paid into the treasury from 
other sources $165,773.07, making the total amount of cash received $1,174,603.07. 

Sixth. That since the organization of the company it has paid for property, work 
and Jabor done, and materials furnished in the execution of the work of construction 
of canal and in administration expenses the sum of $1, 172,771.92 in cash; 31,990 shares 
of the full-paid capital stock of the company, of the par value of 33,199,000; ‘S, 000,000 
of its first-mortgage bonds, and its obligations for $1,855,000 of the said first-mortgage 
bonds. It has also issued 180,000 shares of its capital stock, of the par value of 
$18,000,000, in payment for concessionary rights, privileges, franchises, and other 
property. Two hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars of the amount first named 
was represented by a claim against the Nicaragua Canal Construction Company 
for cash advances made on account of purchase of equipment, and in Hquidation of 
which claim the Maritime Canal Company has received and now holds in its treas- 
ury obligations representing $518,500 of its first-mortgage bonds, in addition to 2,420 
shares of its capital stoek, which were transferred and delivered to Thomas B. Atkins, 
trustee, in liquidation of said account, to be held by him as trustee for the benefit of 
the company. 

Seventh. That the habilities of the company consist of the amounts still due, under 
the concession granted to the company, of the $1,855,000 of bonds before mentioned, 
the said bonds being due to the assignees of the Nicaragua Canal Construction Com- 
pany for work and labor done and materials furnished in the execution of the work 
of constructing the interoceanic canal, and of cash Habilities outstanding unpaid to 
an amount not exceeding $200,000. 

Eighth. That the assets of the company consist of its unused capital stock; of the 
$518,500 first-mortgage bonds and the 2,420 shares of capital stock received in liqui- 
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dation as aforesaid; of the concessions, rights, privileges, and franchises which it — 


owns; and of the plant, equipments, materials, lands, buildings, structures, railways, 
steamboats, telephone and telegraph lines, dredges, locomotives, cars, machinery, 
stores, machine shops, supplies, and other property in Central America, including 
the lands situated between the lake and the Pacific, which were purchased from the 
Government of Nicaragua for the route of the canal, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Nicaraguan concession. 

Work on the canal has not been resumed, for the reasons given in our annual 
reports of 1899 and 1900, from which we quote as follows: 

In 1895 (after the Maritime Canal Company had expended over $4,000,000) and 
again in 1897 and again in 1899 the Congress of the United States Hees its right 
to determine the line of the canal through Nicaragua and Costa Rica, under the con- 
cessions from those Governments to the Maritime Canal Company, by enacting laws 
authorizing surveys and appropriating large sums of money for that purpose, and 
these laws and the operation of the commissions thus authorized have been approved 
by the Governments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

This action eaused an uncertainty as to the final location of the route. This 
uncertainty, with other causes referred to in the last and former reports of the com- 
pany (to which attention is called), has made it as yet impossible, to resume the 
work of construction. 

The company placed its surveys, maps, buildings, ete., at the disposal of these 
commissions, and the present commission is now making use of the company’s 
buildings and fac ilities in Nicaragua. 

At the close of the last annual report reference was made to an agreement for 
another canal concession that had been made by the Government of Nicaragua in 
violation of the rights and interests not only of this company but of the United States 
and of Costa Rica. 

On the 2d day of December, 1898, this company protested to the honorable Secre- 
tary of State of the United States against the action of Nicaragua above referred to, 
and on the 8th of September, 1899, the company made a further protest to the hon- 
orable Secretary of State, containing a request for the assistance and intervention of 
the Governinent of the United States in the protection of the property and rights of 
the company. Subsequently we were advised that the ‘‘agreement for another canal 
concession,’’ referred to above, had been canceled. 

Article 55 of the concession of the Government of Nicaragua to the Maritime Canal 
Company provides that any misunderstanding that may arise between the State of. 
Nicaragua and the company shall be submitted to a court of arbitrators. A misun- 
derstanding having arisen as to the interpretation of articles 4, 5, 47, and 48, the 
company, through its general agent in Nicaragua, notified the Government of Nica- 
ragua on the 5th of October, 1899, that it desired and elected to have the questions 
at issue determined by said board of arbitrators, and the Government of Nicaragua 
consented thereto. 

The President of the United States, in his annual message of December, 1899, said: 

The contract of the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua was declared forfeited 
by the Nicaragua Government on the lOth of October, on the ground of nonful- 
fillment within the ten years’ term stipulated in the contract. The Maritime Canal 
Company has lodged a protest against this action, alleging rights in the premises 
which appear worthy of consideration, This Government expects that Nicaragua 
will afford the protestants a full and fair hearing upon the merits of the case. 

The company and Nicaragua appointed arbitrators. Nicaraugua objected to the 
appointees of the company on the ground that they were not citizens of Nicaragua. 

On the 28th day of December, 1899, the Secretary of State of the United States 
advised the United States minister to Central America that the requirement of Nica- 
ragua that the appointees of the company should be citizens of Nicaragua was not 
according to the contract, and instructed him to use his good offices in support of 
the demands of the company. 

On the Ist of February, 1900, Nicaragua, ignoring the appointments made by the 
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company, instituted proceedings in the local courts of that country to compel the 
company through its agent to appoint citizens of Nicaragua as arbitrators. The 
general agent of the company filed a protest with the United States consul at Managua 
against this action and appealed to him for protection. The judge of the second 
district court then declared the concession forfeited, and the company protested 
against this declaration, which protest was rejected by Nicaragua. 

The Government of Nicaragua is understood to have declared the concession for- 
feited on the ground that the company had failed to appoint citizens of Nicaragua as 
arbitrators, and that because of such failure the arbitration had gone against the com- 
pany by default. The Government of Nicaragua has since unlawfully seized and 
confiscated the property and plant of the company near Greytown, against which act 
the representative of the company has protested to the United States consul at 
Greytown. 

On the 23d day of October, 1900, the company protested to the State Department 
of the United States against these unjust acts of the Government of Nicaragua, and 
asked the assistance and intervention of the Government of the United States in the 
protection of its property and rights against these unjust acts of the Government of 
Nicaragua. 

In order that the position of this company may at this time be fully understood in 
relation to the grave and international questions that have arisen, in which are 
involved the rights and property of hundreds of honorable and patriotic citizens of 
the United States, there is again annexed to this report the protest of the company 
to the Department of State, submitted December 2, 1898, marked * ‘‘ Exhibit A;’’ also 
the further protest of September 8, 1899, marked ‘‘ Exhibit B,’’ and the protest of Octo- 
ber 23, 1900, marked ‘‘Exhibit C.’’ Attention is respectfully called to each of these 
protests, which are hereby renewed and in all respects confirmed. 

In closing this report, the company desires to record the profound sorrow experi- 
enced by the directors and stockholders at the death of Hiram Hitchcock, which 
occurred on the 30th of December, 1900. Mr. Hitchcock was president of the com- 
pany from the time of its organization up to the date of his death, and the valuable 
and important services he rendered during that period in advocating and promoting 
the construction of the Nicaragua Canal entitle him to the grateful remembrance of 
the American people. 

In witness whereof The Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua has caused its cor- 
porate seal to be hereunto aftixed and these presents to be signed by its president 
and secretary, this —— day of November, A. D. 1901. 

: Tne Maritime CanaL Company oF NICARAGUA. 
By Henry E. Howxanp, President. 
Hon. E. A. Hitrcrcock, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


* Exhibits A, B, and C will accompany report to be submitted to Congress. 
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